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Farewell  to  Paul 

By  DARIUS  MILHAUD 

A  TELEPHONE  Call  ffom  Ncw  Yofk 
brought  the  sad  tidings:  Claudel 
is  no  longer  among  us.  Alas!  we 
just  had  taken  for  granted  his  robust 
age,  his  capacity  for  work,  the  great  dra- 
matic  and  religious  opus  he  continued  to 
build,  writing  every  day  comments  on 
Biblical  texts.  And  suddenly  all  is  over: 
His  hand  will  no  longer  inscribe  texts 
pregnant  with  thought  on  white  paper.  He 
will  no  longer  attend  the  rehearsals  of  his 
plays,  always  ready  to  remake  one  scene, 
alter  another,  suppress  or  add  a  detail  he 
would  like  to  change,  up  to  the  dress  re¬ 
hearsal.  His  soul  has  left  this  solid  body, 
and  this  great  Catholic  is  now  with  God 
Whom  he  has  loved  and  served  so  well. 
His  wife  and  companion  of  a  writer’s  and 
diplomat’s  life,  his  five  children,  his  numer¬ 
ous  grandchildren  have  lost  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  patriarch  of  Hrangues;  his 
friends  the  solid  grip  of  his  faithful  affec¬ 
tion;  France  her  greatest  writer,  and  a  great 
diplomat  who  has  distinguished  himself 
during  a  long  career  from  the  chancellery 
in  Boston  to  the  embassies  of  Tokyo,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Brussels;  the  Church  a 
true  believer  and  an  ardent  defender  whose 
entire  work  is  animated  by  an  inextinguish¬ 
able  Faith. 

The  great  happiness  of  my  life  as  musi¬ 
cian  was  to  have  known  Claudel  since  1912 
and  to  have  been  able  to  collaborate  with 
him  on  a  long  series  of  works  which 
stretches  up  to  1955 — for  did  I  not  just  finish 
a  few  weeks  ago,  at  his  request,  a  new  mu¬ 
sical  score  for  his  ProUe}  I  spent  two  years 
with  him  in  Brazil,  1917  and  1918.  I  had 
the  privilege,  shared  by  the  Henri  Hoppe- 
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nots,  to  observe  this  great  man  performing 
his  daily  work:  the  preparation  of  a  speech, 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  alternating 
with  his  work  of  poetry  and  religious  exe¬ 
gesis.  We  were  awed  by  so  much  activity 
and  inventiveness,  not  to  mention  his  ima¬ 
gination,  so  often  full  of  unforeseen  twists. 

The  place  he  desired  to  give  to  music  in 
his  work  was  always  defined  with  preci¬ 
sion.  What  valuable  assistance  to  a  musi¬ 
cian!  Honnegger,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  his  collaboration  in  Claudel’s  two  major 
works,  Jeanne  au  bticher  and  Im  danse  des 
marts,  has  admirably  described  in  his  h(x>k 
Je  suis  compositeur  how  well  Claudel  knew 
how  to  suggest  the  required  “atmrisphere” 
for  his  score. 

As  Claudel,  except  for  a  few  brief  vaca¬ 
tions  in  France,  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
abroad,  his  work  was  for  a  long  time  ne¬ 
glected,  misunderstood,  ignored.  Indeed, 
there  were  some  widely  scattered  show¬ 
ings  of  L'annonce  faite  d  Marie,  L’otage, 
L'ichange,  between  1912  and  1939,  hut  the 
rank  to  which  he  was  entitled,  namely  that 
of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  our  age,  was  far 
from  being  recognized.  It  took  his  meeting 
with  Jean-Lrjuis  Barrault,  his  best  metteur 
en  seine,  to  bring  about,  after  the  staging  of 
Soulier  de  satin,  that  glorious  apotheosis 
which  we  have  witnessed  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  large,  the  largest  public  was 
at  last  conquered.  Claudel,  so  long  treated 
as  an  obscure  writer,  became  a  great  popu¬ 
lar  writer.  And  it  is  a  great  and  happy  oc¬ 
currence  that  it  was  granted  to  him  to  wit¬ 
ness  in  his  superb  old  age  his  triumphs,  the 
admirable  radiation  of  his  work  of  genius. 

Mills  College 


Literatures  of  the 

Foreword 

By  ZENTA  MAURINA 

Generally  speaking,  the  Baltic  pco- 
[)lcs  arc  the  Estonians,  the  Lat¬ 
vians,  and  the  Lithuanians.* 
However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  science, 
cthnologically  and  philologically  the  Lithu¬ 
anians  and  Latvians,  together  with  the 
extinct  “old  Prussians,"  form  the  Baltic 
branch  of  Indo-European  peoples.  The 
Estonians,  contrariwise,  belong,  together 
with  the  Finns,  to  the  Finno-Hungarian 
peoples;  their  language  is  just  as  far  from 
the  Lithuanian  or  Latvian  as,  for  instance, 
English  is  from  Russian.  Because  of  their 
common  history,  however,  and  their  geo¬ 
graphic  Icjcation  these  three  peoples  on  the 
Baltic  Sea  have  some  pertinent  common 
qualities:  They  have  kept  up  to  the  present 
their  picture  of  the  universe  as  expressed 
in  their  folklore,  and  they  do  not  know 
hero  worship  and  the  glorification  of  war. 

Culture  is  the  product  of  the  cross-fertili¬ 
zation  of  large  and  small  peoples.  Wedged 
in  between  the  Teutonic  will-piwcr  and  the 
clear  ratk)nality  of  the  Latin  peoples,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  emotional  overstress  of 
the  Slavic  neighbors,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  peoples  on  the  Baltic  Sea  form  a  cul¬ 
ture  group  of  their  own.  They  could  give 
an  impetus  to  a  new  humanism,  faithful 
to  this  earth  and  under  the  light  of  God. 
The  Latvian,  a  lone  wolf,  who  likes  to  live 

*T1tnc  ankle*  are  part  of  our  lurvey  of  the  world'* 
various  national  literatures  during  the  past  quaner 
century. — The  Editors. 
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for  himself  and  who  lacks  communal  sense, 
stands  between  the  somber  Estonian  and 
the  mystically  inclined  Lithuanian.  On  the 
one  side  the  pxKt  is  diviner  and  interpreter 
of  the  soul,  on  the  other  side,  he  is  a  trail- 
blazer.  He  collects  disseminated  qualities 
and  dreams,  the  longing  of  his  fellowmen; 
the  fire  of  his  soul  forges  unifying  forms 
and  insights;  these  become  a  part  of  the 
folk  consciousness  insofar  as  the  reader  rec¬ 
ognizes  himself  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  lights  a  fire,  the  flames  of  which 
do  not  stem  from  his  environment  but  from 
his  innermost  self;  thus  poetry  is  a  mirror 
of  the  people’s  soul,  but,  in  addition,  also  the 
finder  and  giver  of  meaning:  the  pathfinder 
of  the  nation. 

The  small  nations  are  vanquished  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  some  do  not  surrender.  Their 
cultural  continuity  will  be  broken  again 
and  again,  but  inexplicably  the  nations  on 
the  Baltic  Sea  have  survived  despite  the  lust 
to  conquer  of  their  neighbors,  the  Russians, 
the  Ciermans,  the  Poles,  and  the  Swedes. 
The  Baltic  nations  are  thus  marked  with 
the  invisible  sign  of  martyrdom.  Just  as 
the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  modest  /V«- 
selhecren  covering  the  floor  of  the  forest 
overcome  the  strongest  winter  and  bk)om 
each  spring  into  tender  snow-white  flowers, 
so  the  Baltic  nations  have  formed  with  their 
very  lives  a  bastion  against  the  storm  from 
the  East,  and  their  whole  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  profession  toward  the  West. 

Uppsala 


I:  Estonia’s  Intelleaual  Life  in  the 
Light  of  Her  Literature 

By  OSKAR  LOORITS 


T|he  Estonians  arc  a  small  nation  of 
Finno-Ugric  extraction  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  a  melting  pot 
through  many  centuries,  and  therefore  in 
continuous  inner  conflict  between  polarities : 
static  and  dynamic,  altruistic  and  ego¬ 
centric,  passive  imagination  and  active 
will-power.  Basically,  the  Estonians  have 
kept  intact  their  age-old,  impressionistic, 
meditative,  and  pantheistic  feeling  for  life; 
thus  its  corresponding  expression  in  litera¬ 
ture,  namely,  a  predominance  of  poetry 
during  two  millcnia,  almost  without  epic 
tendencies,  without  hero  and  war  worship. 
Family  and  personal  interests  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  sr)cial  and  political  interests; 
feeling  for  nature  is  very  highly  developed 
and  the  country  is  dominated  by  peaceful 
agricultural  work  and  constructive  cultural 
development. 

The  nationalistic  era  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  hundreds  of  years  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  was  primarily  determined  by 
the  patriotic  idealism  of  Hegel  in  which  the 
private  life  of  the  individual  was  so  sub¬ 
ordinated  that  it  played  also  a  small  role 
in  the  literature  of  the  people.  Then, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  period  of  social  realism,  heir  to 
the  classical-monumental  novels  of  Eduard 
Vilde  (1S65-1933).  The  Young  Estonian 
movement  started  about  1905.  L’art  pour 
I’ art  was  their  aim:  Through  Gustav  Sdts 
(1883 — )  the  Estonian  art-poetry  reached 
international  stature;  he  epitomized  the 
cultural  program  of  Young  Estonia  saying: 
“Maybe  we  are  Estf)nians,  but  we  also  want 
to  be  Europeans.”  At  the  same  time,  Seits 
in  his  verses,  masterly  even  today,  typifies 
the  polarities  of  the  Estonian  soul;  he 
swings  eternally  between  hymns  and  curses, 
odes  and  epigrams,  between  pathos  and 


bitterness,  battle  cries  and  hopelessness.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  revolutions  of  1905  and 

1917,  Estonian  cultural  life  flourished 
within  the  framework  of  a  modern  West¬ 
ern  orientation.  Thus  it  prepared  intel¬ 
lectually  the  indcjjcndencc  of  the  country, 
which  was  prr)claimcd  on  February  24, 

1918.  Already  during  the  summer  of  1917 
there  emerged  the  scxalled  Siuru  group  of 
writers,  crusaders  for  liberty  and  demon¬ 
stratively  libertarian;  being  of  the  times  and 
modern,  they  were  against  conventionalism 
and  even  provocatively  aggressive  against 
German-Baltic  provincialism.  The  spirit¬ 
ual  leader  of  this  revolutionary  group  was 
the  STKialist  Friedebert  Tuglas  (pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Fr.  Mikelson,  1886—).  Returned 
from  exile  in  Paris,  a  neo-Romanticist,  he 
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endorsed  French  Impressionism  enthusi¬ 
astically.  He  understood  it  to  serve  the 
basically  unconscious  in  the  human  psyche, 
which  was  original  for  the  time.  He  then 
created  an  imaginary  environment  through 
his  mythical  novellas  with  his  symbolic 
style  and  taste;  thus,  he  surprised  his  read¬ 
ers  most  agreeably  and  gained  a  number  of 
second-rate  imitators.  Tuglas  also  shows  the 
unsurpassable  discrepancy  between  an  awk¬ 
ward  politician  and  an  imaginative  artist 
of  the  word.  He  brings  out,  for  the  first 
time  in  Estonian  literature,  the  problems 
of  the  arts  as  the  content  of  life,  and  as  a 
creative  author  he  attempts  in  his  critical 
and  essayistic  productivity  to  form  a  brittle 
synthesis  between  the  insufferable  reality 
of  the  environment  and  an  imaginary  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  culture. 

This  gap  seems  closed  in  the  enchanting 
lyricism  of  the  greatest  Estonian  poetess, 
Marie  Under  (1883 — ),  who  finds  her  syn¬ 
thesis  in  verses  of  self-insight,  concentrating 
on  the  traditions  of  thousands  of  years  of 
the  noblest  Finno-Ugric  women.  She  found 
and  felt  in  the  trembling  of  inner  feelings, 
in  pantheistic  closeness  to  nature,  and  in  the 
mystical  longing  to  contact  the  whole  cos¬ 
mos,  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  femi¬ 
nine  existence.  Finally,  the  Communist  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  country  with  its  terrifying 
deportations  and  mass-murders,  with  war 
and  destruction,  has  been  eternalized  by  her 
deeply  moving  verses  (1942).  The  whole 
{people  has  echoed  her  cry  of  j’accuse. 

During  the  war  of  liberation  of  1918- 
1920,  Estonia  became,  instead  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  history,  the  self-aware  subject  of 
home  rule.  Thus,  this  rather  tempting 
revolution  brought  the  chained  dynamics 
of  a  whole  per)ple  into  every  activity  in 
scKio-cconomic  and  political  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  realm  of  literature  the  already 
well-known  stars  could  not  revolve  as 
quickly,  but  went  into  loud  and  derogatory 
opposition  against  the  “corruptness  of  the 
Griindertum"  against  destructive  log-roll¬ 
ing  of  the  new  parties,  against  parvenus 
who  suddenly  came  to  the  fore,  and  against 


hoi  polloi  in  general  from  which  they  tried 
to  set  themselves  apart  as  an  elite.  The 
sympathy  of  the  public  remained,  for  the 
time  being,  on  the  side  of  the  Bohemians 
and  “aristCKrats  of  the  mind.”  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  these  arisUKrats  could  not  maintain 
their  creative  function  and  their  ideologi¬ 
cal  achievements  in  their  free  state  of  storm 
and  stress.  They  went  more  and  more  into 
stagnation,  intriguing  against  each  other 
for  more  governmental  stipends,  until  fi¬ 
nally  at  the  end  of  the  Twenties  a  real  crisis 
in  the  cultural  life  of  Estonia  developed. 
Viewed  from  the  outside,  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  this  crisis.  Thus,  the  writers  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  benevolence  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  public.  The  years  from  1917  to  1925, 
therefore,  mark  the  artistic  climax  of  Es¬ 
tonian  poetry.  Several  poets  attained  or 
even  surpassed  the  general  Eurojiean  stan¬ 
dards  of  that  time;  but  they  were  not  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  major  languages  for  general 
use. 

On  the  contrary,  the  interest  of  the  public 
inclined  toward  prose  because  there  were 
more  real  problems  to  be  found,  and  it  was 
closer  to  the  needs  of  reality.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  young  Albert  Kivikas  (1898 — ) 
modernized  with  his  fresh  novellas  the  old 
realism  of  the  village  novel.  Then  he  cre¬ 
ated  sensations  with  dadaistic  and  futuristic 
experiments,  with  manifestr)cs  and  admoni¬ 
tions  to  his  colleagues,  until  he  fastened  on 
a  series  of  novels  in  which  he  pictured  the 
great  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  Estonian 
countryside.  These  developments  were  by 
way  of  liberation,  the  agrarian  reform 
movement,  and  greater  opportunities  in 
education.  Kivikas  himself,  unfortunately, 
did  not  attain  the  intellectual  maturity 
which  is  the  indisjiensable  condition  for  the 
creation  of  monumental  works  of  interna¬ 
tional  stature. 

Such  maturity,  however,  appears  in  the 
works  of  the  older  novelist  A.  H.  Tamm- 
saare  (pseudonym  of  Anton  Hansen,  1878- 
1940),  who  had  made  previously  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  sharp-witted  psychologist  and 
analyst;  now  in  his  novel<ycle  “Truth  and 
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Right”  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  career. 
He  embraced  Estonian  history  through 
three  generations  and  concentrated  on  the 
problem  of  a  poor  peasant  boy  who  strug¬ 
gles  through  transition  from  his  village, 
by  way  of  strange  educational  experiences 
and  the  thunder  of  the  revolution,  to  a 
place  in  an  urban  environment  and  in  the 
educated  class.  During  this  struggle  his 
strong  intellectualism  and  initiative  are 
changed  by  the  troubles  of  progress  and 
the  great  reforms  to  passive  and  reflective 
resignation.  The  jieasant  boy  finds  himself 
enmeshed  in  ItKal  and  general  problems  of 
truth  and  philosriphy;  through  inner  sor¬ 
rows  of  love,  through  the  sins  of  the  city, 
and  through  the  cultural  crisis  of  our  times, 
he  finds  his  way  back  to  nature,  to  the  life 
of  the  countryside.  Tammsaare’s  weakness 
is  a  tendency  to  long  and  syllogistic  dis¬ 
courses  often  in  the  form  of  dialogues  about 
diversified  subjects,  even  the  events  of  the 
day;  thus,  his  novels  are  loosely  composed. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  style  and  compo¬ 
sition  are  so  masterfully  handled  that  he 
is  able  to  write  first  class  plays;  beginning 
with  a  Biblical  play  (“Judith,”  1921)  and 
arriving  at  a  parody  of  the  authoritarianism 
of  politicians  (“The  King  Is  Ck)ld,”  iq^6). 
Convincing  is  his  allegorical  novel,  “New 
Devils  from  Depth  of  Hell”  (19^9);  here 
he  describes  symbolically  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  democracy  and  dictatorship,  the  man 
of  the  people  and  the  autocrat. 

Whereas  the  folk  culture  of  the  Estonians 
is  an  old  and  strong  one,  their  achievements 
in  modern  civilization  are  st)  recent  that  the 
cultural  life  of  today  is  carried  on  not  so 
much  through  inherited  traditions  but 
rather  through  the  first  generation  of  an 
educated  intelligentsia.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  people,  during  the  hundred  years  of 
their  emancipation,  had  been  animated  hy 
an  enthusiastic  faith  in  culture;  it  is  like¬ 
wise  true  that  their  highest  ideal  consisted 
in  education  in  order  to  secure  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  future  for  their  children.  However, 
the  mere  struggle  for  existence  was  so  hard 
that  most  people  early  lost  the  peak  of  their 


energies;  they  were  left  without  heirs  to 
their  own  environmental  development.  In¬ 
deed,  the  degeneration  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligentsia  is  still  symptomatic 
of  hasty  reversals  in  the  cultural  life  of  Es¬ 
tonia.  It  is  therefore  typical  of  the  image  of 
Estonia’s  culture  that  the  new  faces  of  each 
generation  tend  to  revolt  against  the  old 
ones  without  much  resjiect  or  confidence, 
the  more  so  as  the  total  change  of  intellec¬ 
tual  climate  places  them  not  only  before 
new  tasks  but  also  confronts  them  with  un¬ 
foreseen  difficulties. 

Against  this  background  only  can  one 
understand  the  parallel  trends  in  the  eern 
nomic,  cultural  and,  last  hut  not  least,  |X)lit- 
ical  crisis  in  Estonia,  192^-19^.  The  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  country  opened  the  dr)ors  of  the 
universities  to  many  thousands;  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  teachers,  however,  was  not  high 
enough  to  insure  normal  qualifications  and 
selectivity.  Thus,  the  whole  public  life  was 
overrun  by  a  pseudo-elite,  an  inflation  of 
the  semi-educated,  and  a  clique  of  par¬ 
venus.  They  had  changed  the  old  concep¬ 
tion  of  s(x;ial  idealism  into  a  new  material¬ 
ism  and  they  were  therefore  not  ready  to 
respect  literature,  culture,  and  arts  as  deeply 
as  former  generations.  The  older  leaders, 
moreover,  remained  bitter  and  disappointed 
and  were  even  ex(x)sed  to  the  criticism  of 
the  better  and  sharper  thinkers  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  lx)rn  about  1900.  These  young  critics 
made  the  older  men  res}H)nsihle  for  the 
cultural  crisis  of  the  country.  Particularly 
they  accused  them  of  moving  between  the 
extremes  of  srx:ial  idealism,  unworldly  aes¬ 
theticism,  and  a  falsifying  and  simulating 
cultural  nihilism  which  found  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  “colTee-house”  existence  and  an 
unethical,  Bohemian  life.  These  criticisms 
were  generalized,  but  other  ideals  of  life 
and  culture  became  slogans,  particularly 
the  postulate  of  a  realistic  close-up  on  life 
and  a  goal-directed  original  intellectualism. 
Thus,  priority  was  given  to  national  cul¬ 
tural  creativity,  sricial  responsibility,  and  an 
ethical  renascence  of  public  life.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  harmonious  cultural  personality 
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was  envisaged  which  attached  high  value 
to  mass  education  in  order  to  overcome  the 
childhood  diseases  of  an  immature  demcK- 
racy.  These  pr>stulates,  however,  and  a 
process  of  normal  selection  remained  some¬ 
what  stifled.  The  great  mass  of  the  young 
pseudo-elite  became  drunk  with  Nazi  ide¬ 
ologies,  partially  because  of  economic  diffi¬ 
culties;  they  were  prepared  to  take  over 
f)olitical  |X)wer,  but  they  were  tamed  by  the 
demrKratic  head  of  state  Konstantin  Pats, 
1934,  and  most  of  them  functioned  [posi¬ 
tively  in  the  creative  process. 

The  intellectually  im[X)rtant  elite,  con¬ 
trariwise,  immediately  split  up  into  two 
groups:  One  part  of  the  creatively  gifted 
and  willing  to  work  sUhh\  by  the  reform 
policies  of  the  (iovernment  and  agreed 
even  to  partial  restriction  of  demrxrracy 
within  the  framework  of  the  srxalled  “red- 
and  green”  blrpck,  in  order  to  help  the 
homeland  as  fast  as  [xpssihle  out  of  the  crisis 
through  honest  cfxjjxrration  between  s<M:ial- 
ists  and  conservative  agrarians.  The  other 
group,  however,  went  into  sharp  op[X)sition 
without  compromise  against  the  alleged 
total  authoritarianism  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  “silent  state.”  One  of  the  most 
typical  representatives  of  the  first  group  is 
the  pathetic  and  fiery  Henrik  Visnapuu 
( I  S<)o-u)5i ),  who  during  his  life  was  waver¬ 
ing  between  wide  extremes;  he  suffered  and 
sfpught  until  finally  the  light  of  his  vision 
and  the  sweep  of  his  vocation  led  him  onto 
the  right  path;  then  he  became  a  real 
prophet  and  a  national  [xiet  of  his  people. 
This  Visnapuu  served  as  a  beacon  for  the 
Estonian  colony  in  exile;  he  showed  the 
unchangeable  course  of  the  return  to  na¬ 
tional  independence  of  the  liberated  father- 
land  and  he  prophesied  an  early  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  wrecked  victims  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Next  to  Visnapuu  stands  the  old  and 
faithful  comrade  of  his  youth,  August  Gailit 
(1891 — ),  a  strange  and  individualistic  per¬ 
sonality  of  half-Latvian  descent.  In  the 
prose  writing  of  Estonia,  which  is  generally 
poor  in  the  creation  of  types,  the  intuitive 


and  visionary  spirit  of  Gailit  exaggerates 
typological  formation;  he  evokes  monstrous 
and  abnormal  types,  not  only  among  hu¬ 
man  beings,  but  also  in  nature  and  environ¬ 
ment,  in  situations,  scenes,  and  solutions. 
Gailit  feels  so  sovereign  and  powerful  that 
he  tends  to  ridicule  everything  and  every- 
Ixxly.  His  is  a  great  talent  for  caricature. 
Hr)wever,  he  towers  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  provincial  and  the  local,  so  that 
his  types  and  their  characteristics,  his 
milieus  and  the  approaches  to  his  problems, 
as  well  as  his  personalistic  interpretations, 
are  well  worthy  of  international  attention. 
It  is  not  by  chance  then  that  Gailit  is  one 
of  the  most  translated  writers  of  Estonia 
who  has  found  fame  particularly  through 
his  novellas  of  the  Bohemian  life  (“Tof)mas 
Niperandi,”  1926)  much  in  the  same  genre 
as  Knut  Hamsun.  Even  in  exile  Gailit  has 
preserved  his  originality  and  he  surprised 
his  audience  with  the  really  exceptional 
treatment  of  his  material.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Thirties  there  must  be  noted  a 
transition  from  the  lyrical  to  prose  writing. 

Iksides  Tammsaare,  Gailit,  and  Kivikas 
there  appears  August  Maelk  (1900 — ),  a 
very  prolific  schfx)lteacher.  His  best  wf)rk 
is  represented  in  his  own  pictures  of  beach 
and  fisher  life;  elsewhere,  he  may  storip  to 
the  writing  of  best  sellers  and  even  to  the 
idealization  of  the  past;  this  so-called  past 
without  history  tempted  many  newcomers 
to  write  hollow  and  sloppy  routine  novels. 
Only  the  old  caricaturist  and  essayist  Karl 
August  Hindry  (1875-1944)  felt  in  his  rifx: 
years  called  upon  to  shed  light  u[X)n  the 
prehistoric  pagan  time  of  the  Estonians. 
Although  still  subjectively  and  arbitrarily, 
Hindry  showed  his  sophistication  on  a  high 
artistic  level  in  describing  the  maze  of  hu¬ 
man  and  animal  psyche;  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  his  short  stories  of  mad 
[leople  and  dogs. 

The  Thirties  emerge  as  the  real  high 
point  of  Estonian  cultural  life.  They  stand 
in  the  sign  of  self-aware  positivism  and 
cultural  optimism  and  create  great  synthe¬ 
ses  in  literature,  science,  and  artistic  en- 
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dcavors.  Thus,  for  instance,  19^5  was  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Year  of  the  BfK)k  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  Estonian.  The  Estonian 
people  made  an  impressive  showing  in  per 
capita  book  production.  In  1936,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  were  printed  1,949  lxx)ks,  or 
one  book  per  580  inhabitants.  The  revitali¬ 
zation  of  old  folk  culture — particularly  cus¬ 
toms  and  mores,  dance.s  and  costumes  even 
of  their  pantheistic  religions — was  stressed. 
The  ipost  original  contribution  to  the  total 
Estonian  cultural  picture,  however,  was  the 
extraordinary  development  of  lyrical,  par¬ 
ticularly  vcKal  music.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  Estonian  national  festivals  are  de¬ 
voted  neither  to  Olympic  games  nor  to 
army  or  political  demonstrations  but  to 
unique  singing  competitions.  Even  under 
foreign  domination  and  in  exile  these  fes¬ 
tivals  have  united  the  Estonians  and  lifted 
their  spirits. 

Not  the  epos  and  the  dynamics  of  action, 
but  poetry  and  longingly  tender  feeling  for 
home  and  nature  have  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  Estonian  national  genius; 
human  kindness  and  constructive  work 
were  its  cultural  ideal.  At  the  end  of  the 
Thirties  there  emerged  a  new  generation 
of  poets;  among  these  the  two  most  prom¬ 
ising  talents  were  Heiti  Talvik  (1904 — ) 
and  Betti  Alver  (1906 — ),  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  Arbujad  group. 

The  more  that  the  only  recently  hyper¬ 
liberal  and  almost  proletarian  people  went 
to  the  right,  to  national  conservatism  and 
economic  well-being,  the  less  satisfied  was 
the  group  of  literati  which  grew  up  under 
the  sign  of  liberty,  social  radicalism,  and 
Europeanism.  In  1934  there  began  a  fanat¬ 
ical  opposition  against  centralizing  statism, 
against  authoritarian  symptoms,and  against 
folkish  solidarity.  Most  of  these  professional 
oppositionists  got  lost  in  fruitless  obstruc¬ 
tionism;  they  did  not  understand  how  to 
work  for  a  constructive  concept  of  the  state, 
and  they  wanted  to  deny  the  protective  and 
regulative  principles  of  the  state.  The  pri¬ 
mary  value  of  the  state  was  considered  not 


higher  than  that  of  a  mutual  aid  society 
which  it  seemed  natural  to  exploit.  This 
dissatisfied  group  of  intellectuals  was  led  so 
cleverly  by  the  Communist  Fifth  C>)lumn 
into  the  trap  of  a  holy  struggle  for  political 
pseudo-religion  and  irrational  ideas  that 
the  C^ommunist  occupation  of  Estonia  in 
1940  was  welcomed  with  gay  abandon;  in 
their  blindness  they  even  hel|ied  to  im[X)rt 
political  slavery.  Yes,  overnight  the  versifier 
Johannes  Semfier  (1S92 — ),  President  of  the 
Estonian  Pen  C'lub,  discarded  intellectual 
aristocracy  and  French-Western  orienta¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  dictatorship. 
His  fellow  poet  and  “verse  constructor” 
J.  Rarharus  (pseudonym  of  Johannes  Vares, 
1890-1946),  who  had  written  abrnit  “mul¬ 
tiplied  men,”  was  slated  to  become  the  first 
Red  prime  minister  of  Estonia.  However, 
he  experienced  very  soon  such  great  disap¬ 
pointments  in  everyday  Oimmunism  and 
such  pangs  of  conscience  that  he  ended  his 
life  by  suicide  as  did  many  other  well 
known  intellectuals  who  had  remained  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Cf)mmuni.st  occupation  totally  pre¬ 
vented  the  self-realization  of  any  free  mind; 
Estonian  literature  after  the  war,  therefore, 
developed  only  in  exile.  There  were  about 
60,000  F^tonian  refugees,  but  their  old  tra- 
ditit)n  of  the  book  created  a  strange  flower¬ 
ing  of  their  literature.  Every  mf)nth  there 
appeared  at  least  two  novels;  several  maga¬ 
zines  are  being  continuously  published. 
Rootlessness,  so  typical  of  the  situation  of 
refugees,  has  shattered  the  life  of  the  other¬ 
wise  moderate  and  self-controlled  Eston¬ 
ians  into  sheer  neurotic  insecurity.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  literature  in  their  own  language 
has  served  as  psychotherapy  for  the  group  of 
exiles;  the  years  of  the  terror  o{  occupation 
and  war  are  described  in  all  moods,  real¬ 
istically,  romantically,  heroically,  psycho¬ 
logically,  and  historically;  these  accusations 
serve  as  the  inner  compensation  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 

In  such  a  situation,  a  whole  throng  of  sec¬ 
ond-rate  essayists  has  emerged;  they  pub¬ 
lish  their  works  on  commission  but  irritate 
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their  readers*  taste.  However,  they  enlarge 
the  topical  material  in  many  directions.  The 
forgotten  generation  of  the  war  stands  in 
the  foreground  of  its  problematic  without 
achieving  international  standards.  Only  a 
few  names  deserve  mention.  First  of  all: 
Karl  Ristikivi  (1912 — )  and  Valev  Uibopuu 
(1913 — ),  who  were  already  known  before 
the  war.  Both  are  delicate  psychologists 
and  arc  modernistic  in  their  compositions. 
Particularly  Ristikivi  in  his  search  for  a 
multi-dimensional  novel  creates  a  strange 
framework  in  order  to  get  closer  to  the 
essentially  human  clement.  With  these  two 
authors  there  must  be  counted  Umar  Talvc 
(1919 — ),  who  described  warmly  the  reality 
of  the  front  line  war  as  a  participant  and 
later  the  parallel  problems  of  assimilation 
under  the  occupation  and  in  a  foreign  cli¬ 
mate. 

Ain  Kalmus  (pseudonym  of  Evald 
Macnd,  1906 — )  has  succeeded  in  creating 
high  tension  in  his  Old  Testament  novel 
“The  Prophet”  (1950).  Of  the  old  masters 
Visnapuu  has  astonished  the  public  with 
his  deep,  searching  memoirs  (1951)  and  the 
old  socialist  leader  Karl  Ast-Rumor 
(1886 — )  has  written  of  his  disgust  toward 
the  beast  in  man.  Visnapuu,  however,  re¬ 
mains  optimistic  until  death  not  only  for 
his  fatherland  but  also  for  all  of  mankind. 
Ast-Rumor,  contrariwise,  has  been  de¬ 
pressed  by  tbe  historical  reaction  and  in  his 
cultural  [pessimism  he  docs  not  harbor  any 
comforting  illusions  for  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind.  All  in  all,  the  riches  of  memoirs  in 
exile  are  significant  for  today’s  Estonian 
literature.  They  have  demonstrated  con¬ 
vincingly  that  the  old  ones  have  not  found 
roots  in  a  strange  country.  Isolated  in  a 
disrespectful  environment  they  warmed 
themselves  with  memories  of  their  brilliant 


past  to  compensate  for  the  losses  they  have 
suffered. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  Estonian 
[X)ctry  reaches  a  high  level  of  world  litera¬ 
ture.  Estonian  prose,  however,  for  cultural, 
historical,  and  national-psychological  rea¬ 
sons,  has  not  achieved  international  stat¬ 
ure.  The  great  and  original  Estonian  writ¬ 
ers  arc;  in  the  area  of  fantasy  and  imagery 
Tuglas,  Hindry,  Ast-Rumor,  Gailit,  and 
others;  in  the  description  of  home  and  fam¬ 
ily  life,  or  the  paradise  of  childhood,  Tamm- 
saarc,  Kivikas,  Maclk,  and  others;  in  the 
realm  of  resigned  lyricism  and  prevalent 
feeling  for  nature  we  find  Under,  Visnapuu, 
Kangrc,  and  also  Villem  Ridala-(}rucnthal 
(1886-1942),  and  with  a  slant  to  mystical 
pantheism  Ernst  Ennc  (1875-1934)  and 
Uku  Maasing  (1906-1944).  Even  among 
the  prose  writers  of  Estonia  the  dynamics 
of  action  and  plot  disappear  behind  static 
descriptions  of  motxl  and  environment.  The 
problems  and  the  philosophical  and  ideo¬ 
logical  background  arc  not  infrequently  ob¬ 
scured.  Even  psychological  sophistication 
docs  not  always  succeed.  Particularly  the 
composition  and  characterization  of  the 
novels  could  be  improved.  All  in  all,  the 
weakness  in  form  and  expression  of  the 
whole  Estonian  intelligentsia  has  not  yet 
been  overcome.  Exceptionally,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  case  of  Tuglas,  the  feeling  of 
style  has  been  overdeveloped.  Literary  crit¬ 
icism  of  a  higher  quality  among  Estonians 
has  been  dcvclof)cd  only  by  a  few  sharp- 
witted,  cultured  personalities;  in  general 
it  has  been  handled  pettily.  At  any  rate,  the 
Estonian  has  preserved  his  cultural  continu¬ 
ity  rather  well  and  he  continues  to  build 
his  Weltanschauung  on  the  primate  of 
mind  over  might,  force,  and  riches. 
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II:  Trends  in  Latvian  Literature' 


By  ZENTA  MAURINA 

Longing  jor  a  white  cloal(‘’ 

Roots  and  crown  of  the  Latvian  tree  of 
culture  are  the  folksongs,  the  so- 
called  dainas.  Even  today  they  are 
the  subterranean  spring  which  nourishes 
our  whole  poetry  and  without  these  we 
would  be  in  exile,  a  people  of  homeless  beg¬ 
gars.  Krisjanis  Barons  collected  (1894-1915) 
about  35,000  independent  songs  and  a  long 
series  of  variants,  published  in  a  total  of 
eight  volumes.  If  the  later  noted  songs  are 
added,  one  may  count  about  60,000  Latvian 
folksongs;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an¬ 
other  people  which  possesses  such  a  treasure 
of  folksongs  through  centuries  of  faithful 
tradition.  These  thousand-year-old  quat¬ 
rains  without  rhyme,  of  which  every  Lat¬ 
vian  knows  dozens  by  heart,  are  no  mass 
product;  they  are  not  pt>pular  ballads,  like 
the  German  ballads,  but  the  work  of  old, 
anonymous  pjets;  about  three-quarters 
were  invented  by  a  woman.  The  world  is 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  mother,  blessing, 
protecting,  softly  teaching;  not  so  much  of 
awe  liefore  the  sublime  and  the  |x>werful, 
but  benevolence  toward  all  life;  the  basic 
mcxKl  is  pantheistic  empathy  with  the  small¬ 
est  insects  and  dcwdro[)s,  an  aesthetic  joy 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature  sensitively 
observed,  pity  and  compassion  with  the 
weak  and  the  unprotected.  In  vain  we  hxik 
for  individual  figures  with  specific  faces,  not 
to  s{)eak  of  individualized  hercjes  such  as 
appear  in  the  Kalevala  of  the  Finns. 

The  main  figure  in  the  dainas  is  the  sun; 
it  is  not  only  light,  but  mother,  freedom, 
beauty,  and  love.  It  shtx)ts  forth  an  inex¬ 
haustible  force  of  healing  and  humanity. 
Contrary  to  the  immeasurable  melancholy 
and  the  overwhelming  joy  of  the  Slavic 
folksongs,  the  Latvians’  Ued  is  reserved. 
The  Latvians  are  an  agricultural  people; 
in  general,  they  are  earthy  with  both  feet 


on  the  soil  of  the  here  and  now,  and  with 
more  feeling  for  the  mundane  rather  than 
the  other-worldly.  The  key  word,  not  only 
in  the  dainas,  but  in  all  elements  of  Latvian 
poetry,  the  basic  motive  thousands  of  years 
old  to  which  the  authors  of  all  times  return 
in  their  headings,  and,  as  their  final  coda 
— is  the  sun. 

Although  Latvia,  the  keystone  of  the 
Baltic  states,  was  part  of  Russia  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  the  Latvians  have  their 
own  concept  of  beauty,  sharply  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  the  Slavs.  The  Latvian 
word  for  beautiful  (sl(aists)  means  clear 
and  pure.  The  Russian  word  l^rasivij  stems 
from  the  word  red  ( /(rasnij )  which  means 
conspicuous,  loud.  The  favorite  color  of  the 
Latvians  is  white,  and  this  word  means,  in 
Latvian,  a  synthesis  of  ethical  and  aesthetic 
concept;  it  is  related  to  the  Greek  word 
f(oloS'hagathos. 
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Despite  war,  revolution,  exile,  and  deci¬ 
mation,  there  lives  even  today  in  the  Lat¬ 
vian  nation  the  “longing  for  the  white 
cloak,”  a  life  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
mere  existence  without  the  shimmer  of 
jKjetry. 

just  as  the  jews,  when  they  were  driven 
from  their  fatherland,  took  the  Ark  with 
them,  so  the  Latvians  have  taken  with  them 
their  dainas.  Three  new  editions  have  ap- 
(leared  in  exile,  which  has  now  lasted  for  a 
decade.  I'hese  are  a  small  selection  pub¬ 
lished  in  SuKkholm  in  1946,  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  about  i,(xx}  songs  issued  in  Germany 
in  1949,  and  finally  a  new  edition  of  the 
great  Kris  jams  Barons  collection  in  Co|ien- 
hagen  in  1952. 

We  need  the  dainas  for  the  understanding 
of  the  closeness  to  nature  of  the  Latvian; 
we  can  understand  his  fragmentary  and 
lacerated  character  only  if  we  remember 
that  Latvia,  like  the  other  Baltic  nations, 
has  been  marked  by  a  tragic  fate.  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  one  can  s^ieak,  not  of 
[xxrtry,  but  only  of  a  parrot-like  imitation. 
I'hus,  1  would  like  to  talk  in  this  sketch 
mainly  of  writers  who  have  saved,  in  sav¬ 
ing  themselves,  also  a  part  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Latvian  spirit.  The  Latvian  inclines 
definitely  toward  the  lyrical.  A  long  series 
of  verses  and  ptxrms,  as  well  as  novels,  pic¬ 
tures  the  hellish  night  of  june  13-14,  1941, 
when,  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  whole 
country  was  in  hkxim  and  at  [leace,  15,000 
[xrrsons,  old  and  young,  were  torn  from 
their  iKds,  loaded  into  iron-liarred  cattle- 
cars,  and  sent  to  an  unknown  death.  Among 
these  dragged  away  were  5,000  women, 
^,000  small  children,  290  babies  under  one 
year;  and  the  youngest  martyress  was  four¬ 
teen  days  old.  Her  small  flower-hand  has 
clutched  itself  around  our  heart  and  never 
will  the  Latvians  again  be  gay.  From  this 
night  there  emerged  many  songs  of  wailing 
only. 

The  heritage  of  the  dainas  is  relxirn 
among  contem|X)rary  [xiets  in  the  individ¬ 
ualist  Zinaida  Lazda  (b.  1902),  who  lives 
as  a  refugee  in  the  United  States.  Her 


volumes  of  poetry  are:  “Sunrays  and  Tem¬ 
pest”  (Riga,  1941);  “The  Distant  (Jarden,” 
(Germany,  1947);  and  “Refugee”  (Ger¬ 
many,  1949).  The  classic  lament  for  the 
murdered  brethren,  which  we  speak  today 
like  a  prayer,  was  written  by  the  pantheistic 
Karlis  Skalbe  (1879-1945),  a  herald  of 
liberty,  if  one  can  imagine  a  whisjiering 
herald  with  a  blade  of  grass  instead  of  a 
flag.  He  heljied  prepare — just  as  did  other 
poets  born  in  the  1860V1 870’s — the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Latvia  spiritually,  and  he 
fought  for  it.  His  fairy  tales,  which  remind 
one  of  Yeats  and  H.  C.  Andersen,  comprise 
symbolically  all  phases  of  our  history;  the 
high  ethos  of  the  dainas  becomes  in  his 
writing  a  humble,  still  prayer  of  leaves  of 
grass:  “What  remains  of  human  life?  Only 
the  green  grass.”  His  tales  contain  also  the 
indignation  against  the  Russian  yoke  and 
the  German  landlords;  the  delight  of  au¬ 
tonomy  (1918-1941),  which  made  possible 
the  realization  of  Latvia’s  own  culture,  the 
desperation  over  the  murder  of  freedom  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  the  inexhaustible  sorrow  of 
the  expatriates  and  the  unfree.  He  died  in 
1945  in  Stockholm  where  he  had  fled  in  a 
small  motorboat  like  thousands  of  other 
refugees  before  the  Devil’s  power.  His 
collected  works  appeared  in  1952  in  Stock¬ 
holm — evidence  of  the  tender  and  stubborn 
love  of  the  Latvian  for  the  book.  During 
the  [)eri(xl  of  independence  Latvia’s  book 
production  was  next  after  Denmark’s. 

I'he  “Devil’s  Regiment”  brought  us  the 
loss  of  half  of  our  officer  corps.  Among 
these  martyrs  there  was  Aleksandrs  Grins 
(b.  1895),  the  author  of  patriotic,  adventure, 
and  historic  novels,  in  which  virile  bragga- 
doccio  alternates  with  brawling  and  soldiers’ 
virtues.  “Snow  Storm  of  the  Soul”  (Riga, 
1934)  describes  the  liberation  of  1918-1920. 
Through  the  First  World  War  and  the  War 
of  Liberation,  Latvia  lost  nearly  one-third 
of  its  population.  Even  before  those  who 
were  born  during  the  establishment  of  the 
national  state  matured  to  manhood,  the 
new  flood  came  from  the  East.  About  one- 
eighth  of  the  (xipulation,  170,000  Latvians, 
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fled;  they  fight  today  for  their  existence  in 
the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  World.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  autonomy,  I9i8-i94t,  Latvia  had 
achieved  a  high  economic  standard  which 
found  its  expression  also  in  literature  in  a 
healthy  optimism,  as  well  as  in  frugal  au¬ 
tarchy,  in  [)ositivism;  in  the  glorification  of 
their  own  land  and  its  {)Cople.  For  Aida 
Niedra  (b.1899),  a  primitive  sensual  novel¬ 
ist,  the  Latvian  comes  first,  then  the  human 
being.  Even  in  exile,  the  Latvian  [)easant, 
man  and  woman  of  the  soil,  is  for  her  the 
man  per  se.  Her  novels  are  “On  the  Azanda 
River”  (Riga,  1933)  and  “Katrine  Abele” 
(New  York,  1950). 

A  number  of  novelists  escape  into  a  ro¬ 
mantic  past:  Janis  Veselis  (b.  1H97),  an  eru¬ 
dite  autodidact,  and  a  primitive,  modern 
national,  in  his  intellectualized,  stylized 
novels  makes  the  Latvian  goddesses  of  fate, 
related  to  the  Greek  moiras  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nurnen,  act  in  modern  events  and 
transform  the  world  of  the  damas  in 
contemporary  plots:  Vicsturs  Varapoga 
(Stockholm,  1952).  Poets  of  an  older  gen¬ 
eration  live  retros|x:ctively,  rapt  in  their 
memories.  Janis  Jaunsudrahins  (b.  1877), 
graced  with  the  gift  of  humor,  wrote  the 
Latvian  Tom  Sawyer,  “The  White  Ikxjk” 
(Riga,  1921),  presenting  impressionistic 
humorous  scenes  from  the  life  of  a  [)oor 
[Kasant  boy  whose  greatest  desire  is  to  eat, 
just  once,  a  whole  herring.  These  incom¬ 
parable  fate-woven  memoirs  of  childh(XKl 
find  their  continuation  in  “The  Green 
Book”  (SuKkholm,  1952).  For  Jaunsudra- 
bins,  g(KHl  as  well  as  evil  is  inescapable  fate; 
man  is  a  speck  of  dust  in  the  sunlight. 

During  the  autonomy  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  figure  was  the  farmer  on  his  farm 
or  the  offspring  of  the  farmers  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  During  the  exile  a  new  type  of 
man  steps  on  stage — the  refugee,  homo  ju- 
giens.  At  the  time  of  Homer  the  stranger 
received  the  best  seat,  the  best  btjat  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  valuable  gifts  were  given 
him  at  his  departure.  Ttxlay  he  gets  old 
moth-eaten  clothes. 


The  deracinated,  the  hunted,  the  dis¬ 
placed  cry,  beg,  despair,  implore,  commit 
suicide,  drivel,  hiss,  yell,  throw  around 
grandiose  phrases  in  the  novels  of  Janis 
Klidzejs  (b.  1914),  who  weaves  the  prayers 
of  Mary  and  the  mysticism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  into  the  chaos  of  our  time.  In  An- 
iilavs  Eglitis  (b.  1906),  cynical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge  is  stronger  than  intuition 
and  feeling — he  is  noted  at  home  or  abroad 
for  exactness  of  expression — and  his  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  unmasking  of  semi-educated 
pseudo-idealists  and  pseudo-patriots.  Poetry 
becomes  in  him  a  function  of  nihilism  and 
he  groups  around  the  large  and  small  vices 
of  his  figures  an  impressive  still-life. 

Q)nstance  Mikelsone  fixes  in  lively  snap¬ 
shots  wounded  and  exaggerated  eroticism 
and  the  misery  of  life  in  camp.s.  Rejnirtagc 
alternates  with  sharp,  striking  irony.  These 
and  many  other  works  arc  a  not  insignifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  cultural  situation 
in  Eurojie  in  the  “peaceful  years”  after  1945. 
A  |xjwcrlcss  indignation,  powerless  wrath 
against  the  soulndcadcning  effects  of  di¬ 
vided  families,  a  dull  struggle  against  the 
inhuman  ordinances  of  the  bureaucracy, 
which  gives  the  well  and  healthy  the  right 
to  emigrate  but  forces  them  to  leave  the  old 
and  sick  in  now  foreign  lands,  arc  depicted. 
Individual  problems  disap|)car  in  general 
ones,  the  same  questions  torture  all  of  them. 
What  will  become  of  the  fatherland,  what 
of  the  world?  The  struggle  for  mere  sur¬ 
vival  dulls  the  nuances  of  the  soul;  in¬ 
creased  individualism  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  life  is  unthinkable.  The  homeless 
are  the  discarded,  and  if  that  is  true  for  all 
nations,  it  is  particularly  true  for  the  small 
nations  whose  language  and  altars  none 
outside  their  homeland  knows. 

If  one  divides  the  art  of  literature  into 
pure  literature  and  literature  engag^e, 
then  one  finds  today  more  of  the  latter. 
Only  exceptionally  is  the  soul  so  mature  as 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  its  own  great  suffering 
and  problems.  Konstantin  Raudivc  (b. 
1909),  the  Latvian  author  who  achieved 
Euro{)can  fame,  wrote  while  a  refugee,  in 
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stables  and  in  barracks,  a  trilogy,  “Memoirs 
of  Sylvester  Perkons”  ((German  translation, 
Memmingen,  1949),  which  can  be  counted 
among  the  (x^tically  valid  documents  of 
our  contemporary  literature;  he  is  one  of 
the  few  “of  contemporary  literature  who 
are  filled  with  a  strong,  original,  overpower¬ 
ing,  continuously  struggling  life"  (D.  M. 
Sarnetzki  in  Welt  und  Wort,  February, 
194S).  In  his  philosophical  meditations  on 
the  decay  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Euro- 
|)ean  spirit,  “The  Man  of  the  (>haos  and  His 
Overcoming”  (in  German  translation, 
Memmingen,  1951)  he  shows  not  only  be¬ 
yond  all  dogmatism  the  basic  [x>wcr  of  evil, 
but  he  shows  also  ways  to  the  light,  in  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  creative  forces  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  whole 
European  culture:  “Should  we  succeed  in 


reviving  the  most  forgotten  and  repressed 
basic  ideal  of  Christianity,  charity,  this 
wingedness  of  the  soul,  then  the  face  of  our 
future  will  carry  new  features.” 

Among  individuals,  one  must  also  name 
Peteris  Ermanis  (b.  1893),  the  stormy  foun¬ 
der  of  Latvian  Expressionism,  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Whitman  and  Werfel.  In  Latvia 
he  was,  thanks  to  his  phenomenal  memory, 
the  living  dictionary  of  literature.  The 
binding,  the  state,  went  out  of  joint,  the 
loose  leaves  are  blown  by  the  wind.  As  a 
pt)litical  ^migri  in  Germany  he  delivers, 
with  pure  and  abrupt  art,  his  genre  pic¬ 
tures  and  memento  sketches  for  Latvian 
magazines  on  this  side  of  the  wall  of  blcxx! 
and  tears. 
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III:  The  New  Lithuanian  Literature 


By  HENYS  HABRAUSKAS 

T4itE  very  first  Lithuanian  btx)k,  “Cate¬ 
chism”  by  Maivydas,  was  published  in 
1547.  The  date  is  considered  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  written  Lithuanian  literature. 
Lithuanian  folklore,  however,  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  much  earlier.  Folksongs,  of  which  more 
than  2oo,o(xj  have  Ixren  recorded  by  now, 
have  reached  a  particularly  high  degree  of 
artistic  achievement,  extraordinary  ele¬ 
gance,  tunefulness,  and  pleasantness.  These 
lyrical  songs  raised  Lithuanian  folklore  to 
a  level  not  reached  by  many  other  nations, 
and  created  artistic  works  which  have 
achieved  inclusion  in  the  history  of  world 
literature.  The  great  Cicrman  Romantic 
authors  were  fascinated  by  Lithuanian  folk¬ 
songs,  although  their  knowledge  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  very  small  (xjrtion  of  these  songs, 
some  of  which  had  been  translated  into 
Cierman.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  publication  of  the  majority  of 
Lithuanian  folksongs  has  not  yet  Ixren  com¬ 
pleted  in  Lithuanian.  The  number  of  songs 
translated  into  foreign  languages  certainly 
is  very  small. 


The  first  famous  Lithuanian  poet  is  Kris- 
tijonas  Donelaitis  (1714-1780).  His  epic 
poem  Metal  (“The  Seasons”)  is  written  in 
hexameter.  Even  today  this  poem  surprises 
its  readers  and  is  admired  by  many  for  the 
liveliness  of  its  characters  and  its  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  vivid  [x>etical  form.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  Donelaitis  is  of  a  twofold  nature. 
First,  the  Lithuanian  literature  of  that  time 
was  exclusively  religious  in  character,  but 
I>onelaitis,  although  a  clergyman  himself, 
created  a  work  of  art  that  was  secular  in  its 
essence.  Secondly,  l>)nclaitis  was  perhaps 
the  first  outsptjken  realist  in  European  lit¬ 
erature,  which  at  that  particular  time  was 
dominated  by  sentimentalism,  followed  by 
the  Romantic  ejXK'h,  and  only  afterward 
reached  its  realistic  era. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Lithuan¬ 
ian  literature  was  able  to  produce  more  out¬ 
spoken  writers,  mainly  poets,  whose  lyrical 
works,  being  related  to  Lithuanian  folk¬ 
songs,  s(X)n  were  sung  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  this  same  period  also,  Lithu¬ 
ania  as  well  as  Poland  was  occupied  by 
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Czarist  Russia.  Already  at  that  time  the 
Russians  had  planned  the  Russification  of 
Lithuania.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  plan 
the  Czar  prohibited  the  Lithuanian  press 
entirely.  This  particular  prohibition,  which 
lasted  forty  years  (1864-1904),  may  well 
have  no  precedent  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  cultural  development  of  the  world. 
The  Russian  language  was  forced  upon  the 
[X)pulation  in  schools  and  in  public  offices. 
Hut  the  Lithuanian  folk  were  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  language  by  using  it  in  churches 
and  at  home. 

In  the  meantime,  Lithuanian  books  and 
monthly  newspapers  were  printed  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  smuggled  into  Lithu¬ 
ania.  Therefore,  during  that  time  one 
could  find  many  “book-smugglers”  in  the 
country.  These  patriotic  “smugglers”  were 
unarmed  fighters  against  the  police  and  the 
Russian  army.  They  formed  a  strong  core 
of  resistance  against  the  foreign  oppression. 
Countless  Lithuanians  who  read  or  circu¬ 
lated  Lithuanian  publications  were  deport¬ 
ed  to  Siberia.  These  forty  years  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Lithuanian  press  develo|)ed 
in  all  Lithuanians  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  the  Russians.  Lithuanian  literature, 
naturally,  could  not  progress  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  development  within  Lithuania  was 
hindered. 

Hut  even  though  many  obstacles  barred 
the  nation’s  way  to  enlightenment,  the  most 
[X)pular  and  beloved  Lithuanian  poet,  Mai- 
ronis  (1862-1932),  emerged  during  this  dif¬ 
ficult  period  of  the  prohibition.  Maironis 
laid  the  basis  for  the  written  Lithuanian 
poetry;  he  caught  the  ring  of  poetry,  grace¬ 
fully  utilized  the  flexibility  of  the  language, 
and  found  new  {xietic  forms.  The  content 
of  his  poetic  works  consists  of  adoration 
and  idealization  of  the  glorious  past  of 
Lithuania,  the  nature  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  awakening  of  the  jieople  to  the  fight  for 
freedom.  The  poetry  of  Maironis  was  and 
still  is  very  much  alive  among  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  people  at  home  and  abroad.  One  is 
tempted  to  say  that  Maironis  is  more  alive 
among  his  people  than  any  other  poet  in 


his  respective  country.  Maironis  is  accepted 
by  all  and  considered  the  prophet  of  the 
Lithuanian  national  awakening. 

While  the  press  prohibition  was  enforced 
in  Lithuania,  the  neighboring  Latvian  peo¬ 
ple,  relatives  to  the  Lithuanians,  were  in  a 
position  to  use  the  press,  although  both 
countries  were  occupied  by  the  same  invad¬ 
er.  The  Latvians  were  able  to  print  books, 
publish  magazines,  newspapers,  and  even 
dailies,  the  circulation  of  which  exceeded 
100,000  copies.  The  first  Lithuanian  daily, 
however,  appeared  only  in  1904,  the  date 
when  the  right  to  print  Lithuanian  books 
and  p>eriodicals  was  restored. 

Although  the  First  World  War  came 
soon  afterwards,  Lithuanians  were  able  to 
publish  a  few  literary  magazines  in  which 
new  writers  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Some  of  them  completed  the  Lith¬ 
uanian  Romantic  period,  as  Vincas  Kreve, 
who  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Others  introduced  Impres¬ 
sionism;  for  example,  Ignas  Seinius,  who 
lives  in  Sweden  since  1940  and  has  written 
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in  Swedish  and  other  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages  a  number  of  books  which  portray 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Lithuania  during 
the  period  of  1940-1941.  The  lyricists  of  this 
(leriod,  among  them  the  philosophical  lyri¬ 
cist  Putinas,  the  playful  Vaitkus,  the  ab¬ 
stractionist  KirSa,  the  stormy  Sruoga, 
played  im[Xirtant  roles  with  regard  to  Sym¬ 
bolism. 

In  1918  Lithuania,  like  the  other  Baltic 
countries  and  Poland,  regained  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  periixl  of  independence  (1918- 
1940)  is  the  Ciolden  Age  of  Lithuanian 
literature.  Lithuanian  schools  provided  the 
sijil  where  the  creative  word  could  find 
nourishment  and  grow. 

The  third  decade  of  our  century  is 
marked  by  the  search  for  new  forms  in 
Lithuanian  pxetry  and  prose.  A  literary 
magazine,  Keturi  Vejai  (“The  Four 
Winds”)  gathered  a  group  of  modern  writ¬ 
ers  propagating  Futurism.  The  leader  of 
the  group  was  Kazys  Hinkis  (1893-1942). 
Until  1920  he  followed  the  traditional  way 
of  lyrical  folk  songs  and  presented  the  Lith¬ 
uanians  with  tender  love  pxietry.  But  in 
1923  he  published  a  book  of  pxiems  entitled 
too  pavasariu  (“too  Springs”)  which  clear¬ 
ly  revealed  his  intention  to  fight  against 
the  older  pxietic  forms  and  the  a>ntent  so  far 
p>resented  in  Lithuanian  pxietry.  Although 
his  modern  pxietry  was  of  only  transient 
nature  and  as  such  is  considered  merely  for 
its  historical  value,  Kazys  Hinkis  must  be 
regarded  as  the  rejuvenator  of  Lithuanian 
pxietry.  He  modernized  the  old,  stiff,  and 
rigid  forms. 

Capitalizing  on  this  achievement,  the 
new  generation  of  Lithuanian  pxiets,  among 
which  the  most  impxirtant  are  J.  Aistis, 
B.  Brazdl^ionis,  A.  MiSkinis,  and  S.  Neris, 
all  of  them  a  decade  younger  than  Kazys 
Hinkis,  gave  the  Lithuanian  literature  new 
artistic  gifts  which  retained  their  full  value 
during  the  last  two  decades  and  are  not 
going  to  vanish  in  the  dust  of  time  probably 
for  many  a  score  of  years. 

At  the  present  time  Jonas  Aistis  (1904 — ) 
and  Bernardas  Brazdiionis  (1907 — )  are 


living  in  the  United  States  and  although 
their  conditions  for  creative  work  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory,  they  nevertheless  are 
productive.  Their  new  pioetic  works  are 
frequently  published.  In  these  works  one 
finds  a  longing  for  the  native  country.  These 
new  writings  reveal  the  sufferings  that  the 
Lithuanian  nation  was  forced  to  endure. 
During  the  pieriod  of  indepiendcnce  in  Lith¬ 
uania  both  pxiets  were  honored  with  the 
highest  Lithuanian  literary  prize,  namely, 
the  State  Prize  in  Literature. 

Ikith  pxiets  have  reached  hardly  surpass- 
able  heights  in  Lithuanian  literature.  Their 
main  themes  as  well  as  their  pxietic  form, 
however,  have  been  quite  different.  The 
form  of  Aistis’s  pxietry  is  so  refined  that  one 
could  consider  it  to  be  pierfect.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  thoughts  is  very  subtle  and  deli¬ 
cate.  The  main  themes  consist  of  intimate 
piersonal  experiences  and  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  life.  Aistis  gracefully  brings  to  life  the 
dead  heroes  of  literature  and  history.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Lithuanian  folklore  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  has  been  combined  in  his 
works  in  order  to  produce  a  lyricist  who  has 
few  equals  in  the  present  pxietry  of  the 
world. 

Brazdiionis  is  the  most  able  Lithuanian 
piatriotic  and  religious  pxiet.  He,  like  a 
prophet  of  Biblical  times,  watches  the 
wrongdoings  among  human  beings,  among 
the  nations  and  their  states,  and  prophesies 
the  coming  day  of  judgment  and  eventual 
pierdition.  Yet,  looking  at  the  eternal  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  and  at  the  micrexosm, 
he  sees  the  living  Uod  and  His  blessing 
hand.  The  form  of  Brazdiionis’s  pxietry 
changes  with  his  thoughts.  Sometimes  the 
pxiet  uses  the  classical  rhythm;  at  other 
times  he  likes  a  long  line  which  overflows 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  followed  by  another 
similar  wave,  the  lines  shortening  as  the 
thought  comes  to  an  end. 

The  lyrical  genre  of  pxietry  constitutes  the 
highest  achievement  of  Lithuanian  litera¬ 
ture  and  can  complete  with  the  pxietry  of 
those  nations  that  have  an  older  literary  tra- 
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dition.  There  is  no  space  in  this  article  to 
single  out  and  to  characterize  the  main 
Lithuanian  lyricists,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  at  least  those  jx)ets  who  emerged 
and  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
1930-1940  decade:  Henrikas  Radauskas  is 
distinguished  by  the  brilliance  of  his  poetic 
form,  Venaneijus  AliSas  by  the  richness  of 
ideas,  and  Kazys  Hradunas  hy  his  deep 
coalescence  with  the  spirit  of  his  native  soil. 
After  1940  two  other  poets,  H.  Nagys  and 
Nyka  Niliunas,  emerged  as  innovators  of 
poetic  form. 

The  Lithuanian  Action  writing  during 
the  first  decade  of  inde{)endent  Lithuanian 
life  was  dominated  by  four  older  authors, 
namely,  Vaiigantas  (1869-1933),  V.  Kreve 
(1882-1954),  Satrijos  Ragana  (1878-1930), 
and  A.  Vienuolis  (1882 — ). 

Vaiigantas’s  stories  Dedes  ir  dedienes 
(“Uncles  and  Aunts”)  and  PragiedruUai 
(“The  Flashes”)  picture  many  an  interest¬ 
ing  character  and  depict  the  nineteenth 
century  Lithuanian  life  and  Lithuanian 
struggle  against  the  Russians  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  stories  by  Vincas 
Kreve  are  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  psychology  of  aged  peasant 
people  whose  life  is  slowly  fading  away. 
Kreve  creates  those  jiersons  with  great  love 
and  keen  insight  into  the  utmost  depths  of 
their  souls.  Satrijos  Ragana  in  her  roman¬ 
tic  story  Sename  dvare  (“On  the  Old  Man¬ 
or”)  reveals  the  idealism  and  love  of  a 
mother.  A.  Vienuolis  critically  describes  in 
his  realistic  stories  the  phenomena  of  the 
new  Lithuanian  life  at  the  dawn  of  inde- 
|)endence. 

The  originator  of  the  modern  Lithuanian 
short  story  is  Jurgis  Savickis  (1890-1952), 
who  introduced  a  new  style,  newly-cut  sen¬ 
tence,  singular  characters,  and  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  events  of  the  plot.  His 
Sventadienio  sonetai  (“Holiday  Sonnets,” 
1922)  and  Ties  auf(itu  sostu  (“Beside  the 
High  Throne,”  1928)  even  today  ap[)eal  to 
the  reader  because  of  their  unfading  lit¬ 
erary  freshness. 


Putinas  is  the  originator  of  the  modern 
Lithuanian  novel.  His  three-volume  psy¬ 
chological  novel  Altoriu  leiely  (“In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Altars”),  describing  the  life 
(»f  the  priests,  gave  the  new  generation  of 
novelists  a  strong  start.  The  outstanding 
novelists  at  the  present  time  are  Vincas  Ra¬ 
monas  (1905 — )  and  Jurgis  jankus 
(1906 — ).  The  former  has  written  two  psy¬ 
chological  novels,  Kryiiai  (“The  Crosses”) 
and  Dull^es  raudonam  satdeleidy  “(Dust  at 
the  Red  Sunset”).  These  novels  are  written 
in  an  elegant  style.  They  constitute  a  living 
literary  d(x:ument  of  the  liolshevik  (kcu- 
pation  of  Lithuania  in  1940-1941.  The  nov¬ 
els  of  Jurgis  Jankus  [Xissess  a  strong  in¬ 
trigue,  pleasant  and  fluent  narrative.  In  or¬ 
der  to  promote  competition  among  novel¬ 
ists,  the  Lithuanian  daily  Draugas 
(“Friend”),  published  in  (Chicago,  Ill.,  each 
year  sponsors  a  novel  contest,  the  winner 
of  which  is  awarded  a  $1,000  prize.  In  1951 
and  1952  the  winner  was  Jurgis  Cdiauda, 
originally  a  lawyer,  now  living  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lithuanian  short  stories  are  not  like  the 
American.  They  are  usually  longer,  and 
the  narration  is  concentrated  on  psychology 
rather  than  on  an  unusual  event  or  unex¬ 
pected  ending.  Juozas  Grulas  and  Petras 
Cvirka  must  be  singled  out  for  their  witty 
narration,  their  mastery  of  dialogue,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  things  and  (Krstjns 
descril)ed.  Beside  them  must  be  mentioned 
Antanas  Vai^iulaitis,  a  resident  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  since  1941,  who  is  probably  the 
most  classical  Lithuanian  short  story  writer. 
The  value  of  his  short  stories  lies  in  refined 
language,  concentrated  thoughts,  vivid  sit¬ 
uations,  and  exact  composition.  The  most 
distinguished  woman  short  story  writer  is 
Nele  Mazalaite,  who  is  a  very  productive, 
imaginative,  emotional  author  with  an  ori¬ 
ginal  style.  The  new  fiction  writers  whose 
first  books  were  published  only  after  the 
Second  World  War  but  who  nevertheless 
give  many  hopes  to  the  Lithuanian  fiction 
literature  are  Pulgis  Andriulis  and  Marius 
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Katiliikis,  who  vividly  recreate  the  way  of 
life  of  the  Lithuanian  village  people,  and 
Aloyzas  Baronas,  who  raises  a  wide  variety 
of  problems  in  his  short  stories. 

Although  the  dramatic  theater  in  Lithu¬ 
ania  was  supported  and  patronized  by  the 
government,  Lithuanian  drama  lagged  be¬ 
hind  other  types  of  literature  both  in  its 
quality  and  quantity.  The  most  productive 
and  the  most  distinguished  playwright  was 
the  late  Vydunas  (186H-1953).  His  drama¬ 
tic  characters  are  symlmls  of  humanity 
rather  than  living  [arsons.  His  dramatic 
themes,  although  many  of  them  are  taken 
from  real  life,  have  symbolic  metaphysical 
meaning.  Vydunas  is  an  ascetic  and  ideal¬ 
istic  (xrrscjnality  standing  apart  from  every¬ 
day  life,  but  passionately  searching  for  hu¬ 
manity  not  only  in  his  writings  but  also  in 
[Krsonal  life.  He  is  an  exceptional  person¬ 
ality  in  our  age  which  lacks  humanity  in  all 
areas  of  our  modern  society. 

The  most  pr>pular  Lithuanian  playwright 
is  P.  Vai^iunas  (1890—).  His  dramas  were 
concerned  with  the  current  Lithuanian  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life.  The  universal  prob¬ 
lems  of  mankind  And  considerably  less  at¬ 
tention  in  his  writings.  The  most  artistic 
and  refined  playwright,  however,  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Drama  Balys  Sruoga  (1896-1947). 
For  his  plays  which  are  written  in  verse  he 
used  the  themes  of  Lithuanian  history. 
Valuable  dramatic  works  were  written  also 
hy  the  already  mentioned  authors  V.  Kreve 
and  Putinas. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  Lithu¬ 
anian  literature  is  being  develo[)ed  in  two 
directions.  A  minority  of  authors,  unable 
to  escape  the  second  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania  because  of  old  age  or  deterior¬ 
ated  health,  are  forced  to  write  only  in  the 
way  that  is  dictated  by  the  Communist 
Party.  Of  course,  the  artistic  value  of  those 
politically  inspired  writings  is  very  small. 
The  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  those 
unfortunate  authors  would  rather  choose 
to  remain  silent,  yet  not  all  authors  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  at  all  times.  An  active  au¬ 
thor  is  always  in  danger  of  deviating  from 


the  Marxist  line.  It  is  also  easy  for  the 
writer  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Communist 
Party  for  any  patriotic  Lithuanian  state¬ 
ment  or  declaration.  Even  a-political  writ¬ 
ing  is  forbidden.  Those  authors  who  fol¬ 
low  formalism,  objectivism,  or  any  other 
forbidden  literary  form  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  are  in  equal  danger  of  being  silenced 
and  eliminated.  Recent  information  from 
Lithuania  reveals  that  two  Lithuanian  au¬ 
thors,  S.  Neris  and  P.  Cvirka,  still  in  their 
forties,  were  quietly  purged  for  deviations 
from  the  official  form  of  literature,  al¬ 
though  they  had  tried  to  c(jmply  with  the 
Communist  party  line. 

In  1944,  when  the  Bolshevik  armies  were 
entering  the  country  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history,  the  greater  part  of  Lithuanian 
authors,  protesting  against  the  Communist 
totalitarianism,  left  the  country.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  unheard  of  in  world  history  that  sev¬ 
enty  per  cent  of  a  nation’s  writers  would 
risk  the  dangers  of  war,  leave  their  home¬ 
land,  and  choose  an  uncertain  future. 
Those  authors,  although  they  have  lost  their 
homeland  and  their  nation,  are  the  sole 
continuators  of  the  literary  traditions  of 
independent  Lithuania.  A  great  love  for 
their  homeland  has  inspired  them  to  write 
new  b(X)ks  in  which  they  depict  Lithuanian 
life  and  people.  The  new  poetry  mirrors 
nostalgic  du  pays.  The  sufferings  of  their 
enslaved  homeland  are  expressed  in  many 
works  of  fiction  or  poetry.  All  those  au¬ 
thors  are  nurturing  the  ho|)e  that  their 
country  will  be  free.  The  life  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  exiled  Lithuanian  writers  are 
living  is  also  echoed  in  their  new  writings. 

The  greater  part  of  the  exiled  Lithuanian 
writers  found  refuge  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  exiles  have  re-established 
the  Lithuanian  Writers’  Association,  to 
which  ninety-seven  authors  belong;  seventy- 
one  of  them  live  in  the  U.  S.  A.  In  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Lr)s  Angeles,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  Lithuanian  publishing  houses.  Two 
literary<ultural  magazines,  Aidai  and  Ga- 
bija,  are  issued  from  New  York. 

Cicero,  III. 


Contemporary  Finnish  Writing 

By  ANNAMARI  SARAJAS 


Looking  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
time,  one  is  struck  with  the  number  of 
i  good  novels  then  being  published  in 
Finland.  They  were  not,  however,  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  Finnish  fiction.  Indeed,  they 
defy  treatment  as  a  genre  or  school.  Each 
is  alien  to  the  others:  Viewed  as  a  whole 
they  constitute  a  cross-section  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  novel  at  that  date,  of  four  generations 
of  novelists,  separated  from  each  other  by 
fifteen-year  intervals.  The  oldest  of  the 
representative  authors,  Arvid  Jarnefelt,  was 
born  in  i86i;  Volter  Kilpi  in  1874;  F.  E. 
Sillanpaa  in  1888.  Only  the  youngest,  Toivo 
Pekkanen,  belongs  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  which,  in  altered  social  and  cultural 
conditions,  has  had  to  strike  out  for  itself. 

As  only  the  later  work  of  the  three  oldest 
of  the  novelists  named  falls  within  our  pe¬ 
riod,  they  might  well  be  ignored  here  were 
it  not  for  the  impossibility  of  sketching  a 
development  without  comparisons.  But  for 
that,  even  more  is  needed.  As  the  break  in 
continuity  between  the  three  older  genera¬ 
tions  and  the  fourth,  its  nature  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  cannot  t»e  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  a 
Finnish  literature*  was  born,  we  shall  have 
to  go  even  farther  back  in  time. 

Politically,  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  last  of  six  which  might  be  called  Fin¬ 
land’s  childhood  as  a  nation  when,  as  part 
of  the  Swedish  realm,  she  grew  up  within 
the  circle  of  Western  civilization.  From 
1809  onward,  for  more  than  a  century  Fin¬ 
land  then  formed  a  national  unit  within 
the  Russian  Empire.  Her  culture  remained 
linked  by  ties  of  tradition  to  Sweden  and 
the  Swedish  language,  to  the  exclusive  use 


of  which  the  educated  class  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For 
the  nation  to  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  preserve  its  national  individuality 
intact,  a  supreme  effort  was  needed:  Fin¬ 
nish,  the  language  of  the  people,  had  to  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  Swedish.  And  the  first 
step  was  to  create  a  Finnish  literature. 

In  comparatively  favorable  political  cir¬ 
cumstances,  inspired  by  the  same  Romantic 
nationalism,  literary  victories  were  achieved 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  both  languages, 
the  honors  being  about  even.  The  rich 
treasures  of  Finnish  folk  poetry  made  their 
entry  into  literature  in  1834  with  the  Kale- 
vala  compiled  by  Elias  Lonnrot.  The  1840’s 
were  a  triumph  for  J.  L.  Runeberg,  greatest 
of  Finland’s  poets  writing  in  Swedish  and 
author  of  the  national  anthem.  But  already 
in  the  i86o’s  national  pride  was  evidenced 


*Thi»  article  it  part  of  our  lurvey  of  the  world'i  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 
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in  Finnish:  Before  the  end  of  the  decade 
Aleksis  Kivi  had  published  his  “Seven 
Brothers.” 

It  is  a  pf)int  to  remember  that  “Seven 
Brothers”  appeared  little  more  than  eighty 
years  ago.  Finland  had  been  given  her  first 
—and  so  far  greatest — novel  in  the  Finnish 
language.  But  there  was  not  yet  in  existence 
a  Finnish  literature.  Its  birth  falls  within  a 
period  beginning  in  the  1890’s  and  continu- 
ing  to  the  achievement  of  Finnish  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1917. 

This  period  was  one  of  concentrated  ef¬ 
fort  that  has  not  been  repeated.  The  first 
generation  of  novelists  was  bilingual;  in¬ 
tensely  nationalistic  in  spirit,  it  carried  on 
the  oldest  Swedish  cultural  tradition.  It  was 
moved  to  write  in  Finnish  because  of  the 
essential  need  for  a  literature  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  one  the  people  could 
call  its  own.  The  realization  of  such  a  lit¬ 
erature  was  made  more  urgent  than  ever 
by  growing  Russian  encroachments  on  the 
nation’s  liberties  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  grxlfathers  beside  its  cradle  were  of 
the  educated  elite:  statesmen,  politicians, 
scientists. 

The  achievement  of  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  did  not,  as  such,  entail  any  break  with 
cultural  tradition.  The  conditions  for  na¬ 
tional  independence  were  already  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Its  attainment  certainly  left  a  wound 
in  the  body  politic  as  a  result  of  the  civil 
warfare  that  broke  out  when  elements  of 
the  extreme  Left  tried  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Russian  revolutionaries;  yet 
it  was  not  that  situation  but  the  profound 
changes  in  the  social  structure  which  left 
the  old  cultural  heritage  in  the  air,  so  to 
speak.  The  political  emancipation  and  im¬ 
proved  social  condition  of  the  working 
class  inevitably  led  to  intellectual  eman¬ 
cipation  as  well.  A  Labor  movement  actu¬ 
ated  by  high  ideals  had  made  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  a  new  active  factor  in  cultural  life. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  university 
graduates  rose  steeply.  There  are  now  fif¬ 
teen  times  more  students  at  the  universities 
than  in  the  i88o’s,  and  most  of  this  increase 


falls  within  the  period  of  independence. 
The  great  majority  of  educated  Finns  are 
and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  be  a 
first-generation  intelligentsia  with  no  cul¬ 
tural  background.  This  fact  is  reflected  in 
the  Finnish  novel. 

Of  the  early  novelists  already  mentioned, 
Arvid  Jarnefclt  was  a  typical — though  not 
the  most  important — representative  of  the 
oldest  generation.  In  his  V anhempieni  ro- 
maani  (“A  Novel  of  My  Parents,”  1928-30) 
he  erects  a  memorial  to  the  rare  vanished 
environment  in  which  a  Finnish  literature 
was  created.  The  Jarncfelts,  of  the  highest 
Finnish  oflicial  caste,  spoke  (German  and 
Swedish  at  home  but  were  fiercely  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  Finnish  in  outlook.  With¬ 
in  their  reach  was  the  whole  of  European 
culture,  their  drxjrs  were  open  to  the  East, 
to  the  world  of  Tolstoy,  and  to  the  West,  to 
Scandinavia.  Finnish  literature  as  a  whole 
was  in  close  contact  with  Scandinavian  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  One.  Life 
proceeded  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as 
in  Sweden,  and  the  two  countries  had  a 
common  language:  Swedish. 

Volter  Kilpi  grew  up  more  than  a  decade 
later  than  Jarnefclt;  his  literary  youth  falls 
at  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  His  men¬ 
tors  arc  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard,  whose 
influence  no  early  twentieth  century  Fin¬ 
nish  author  escaped.  In  Volter  Kilpi’s  gen¬ 
eration  militant  nationalism  is  superseded 
by  a  sense  of  national  responsibility.  His  is 
an  individuality  schooled  by  a  solid,  fine, 
personal  culture.  It  is  therefore  fully  con¬ 
sequent  that  in  his  latest  work — inaugurat¬ 
ed  in  1931  by  Alastalon  salissa  (“In  the  Par¬ 
lor  at  Alastalo”) — he  should  become  Fin¬ 
land’s  first  and  almost  solitary  mmlernist. 
He  had  read  Proust  and  Bergson,  little  of 
Joyce,  but  in  the  series  of  novels  depicting 
life  in  the  archipelago  where  he  spent  his 
childhood,  in  which  he  created  the  Finnish 
equivalent  of  “Ulysses,”  the  conception  is 
entirely  original.  He  exploits  the  endless  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Finnish  language  in  a  style 
baffling  and  packed  with  neologisms,  of 
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which  he  himself  wrote:  “Why,  my  whole 
manner  of  narration  has  been  the  piling  in 
description  of  story  upon  story  so  that  each 
sentence  is  polished  to  refract  light  in  an 
almost  endless  number  of  directions:  plas¬ 
tic  instead  of  silhouetted  narration.” 

An  author  who  uses  words  as  Volter  Kilpi 
used  them  can  never  become  known  outside 
of  his  own  country.  Not  so  F.  E.  Sillanpaa, 
whose  international  reputation  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  Nobel  Prize  (19^9).  The  sr)n 
of  poor  cottagers,  he  managed  to  study  for 
a  time  at  the  Helsinki  University,  and  his 
formative  years  were  just  before  World 
War  One,  when  the  old  cultural  tradition 
was  still  unbroken.  The  effect  of  his  bio¬ 
logical  studies,  and  perhaps  even  more  of 
his  association  with  the  Jiirnefelt  family, 
is  evident  in  all  his  works.  The  background 
of  his  novels,  two  of  which  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English — A/ee^  Heritage  (Hur- 
sl(as  l(urjuus,  1918)  and  The  Maid  Silja 
(Nuorena  nu\ll(unut,  1931) — is  the  life, 
faintly  tinged  with  decay,  of  old  farming 
country;  his  thesis  the  inevitability  of  the 
biological  life-process,  which  he  interprets 
not  in  terms  of  stark  naturalism  but  on  a 
higher  plane  of  lyrical  feeling.  Viewed 
against  the  development  of  the  novel,  the 
art  of  Kilpi  and  Sillanpaa  already  has  the 
mellow  sunset  glow  of  a  dying  cultural 
epoch;  in  Kilpi’s  work  in  particular  the 
phase  of  over-cultivated  artistry,  sovereign 
but  falling  back  on  itself,  is  distinctly 
reached. 

What  growth  can  the  Finnish  novel  show 
during  the  past  two  decades?  What  has  the 
educated  element  that  inherited  political 
independence  produced? 

It  writes  no  novels. 

The  unproductivity  in  fiction  of  the  new 
Finland’s  intellectuals  is  such  that,  of  the 
exceptions,  only  Mika  Waltari,  a  story¬ 
teller  known  in  America,  has  any  claim  to 
mention.  Even  he  failed  when  in  the  1930’s 
he  tried  to  depict  his  own  times  and  en¬ 
vironment;  since  then  this  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  has  journeyed  in  history.  His  evasive 


answer  to  problems  is  Sinuhe’s  skeptical 
worldly  wisdom. 

How  is  it  that  young  educated  Finland 
has  not  yet  discovered  the  novel  and  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  literary  tradition  ? 
Is  the  reason  the  same  ideological  rootless- 
ness  that  weakens  the  novel  in  all  Western 
countries?  That  phenomenon,  too,  doubt¬ 
less  afflicts  the  Finnish  novel,  but  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  it  is  secondary.  Nor  is  the  explanation 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  cultural  outl(K>k. 
Ingrained  in  the  Finnish  “man  of  the  pef>- 
ple”  is  a  profound  respect  for  culture;  he 
turns  towards  it;  he  sends  his  children  to 
school  in  the  expectation  that  by  doing  so 
he  is  not  guaranteeing  them  economic  inde- 
|)cndcncc  alone  but,  above  all,  op|X)rtunities 
for  mental  growth  and  moral  fulfillment. 
In  neither  respect  arc  his  expectations  eas¬ 
ily  realized.  Higher  education  docs  not 
guarantee  economic  security.  For  the  high¬ 
ly  educated  middle  class  the  perpetual  prob¬ 
lem  is  how,  in  the  midst  of  more  powerful 
elements,  to  find  a  fotjting  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  commensurate  with  the  effort  put  forth 
and  the  roseate  dreams.  Of  those  with  a 
cultural  background,  few  succeed  in  assert¬ 
ing  themselves  amid  the  vastly  superior 
numbers  of  the  newly  educated.  And  no 
longer  united  and  sustained  by  a  sense  of 
national  rcs{X)nsibility,  they  exert  no  guid¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  intellectual  movement. 

The  plight  of  the  individual  arises  from 
and  is  rendered  acute  by  an  essential  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  structure  that  absorbs  the 
nation’s  entire  energies.  The  building  up 
of  the  nation  has  time  and  again  been 
slowed  down,  by  economic  dcprcssk)n,  by 
political  unrest,  by  the  ruinous  strain  of  war 
and  a  war  indemnity,  by  postwar  economic 
and  prditical  instability. 

If  in  these  circumstances  the  novel  fails  to 
flourish,  individuals  arc  not  to  be  blamed. 
Literary  talent  has  not  vanished.  I3oubt- 
Icss,  too,  there  arc  those  capblc  of  envis¬ 
aging  the  problem  of  their  group:  Those 
who  even  in  rapidly  shifting  conditions  per¬ 
ceive  the  social  relations  on  which  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  novel  as  “criticism  of  life”  is 
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based.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  where 
authorship  presents  no  prospects  of  a  career, 
the  individual  instinctively  submits  to  be¬ 
ing  led  by  the  ruling  scale  of  values.  At  the 
moment,  literary  work  is  not  adequately 
valued.  The  gifted  person  to  whom  all 
roads  lie  open  aims  for  key  positions  rank¬ 
ing  higher  in  the  social  scale. 

Inversely,  it  is  wholly  natural  that  the 
novel  should  be  taken  up  by  the  social  group 
lacking  higher  education:  the  industrial 
and  rural  proletariat. 

These  working  class  authors  differ  from 
their  counterparts  in  other  northern  coun¬ 
tries.  Sweden’s  proletarian  authors  form  a 
distinct  literary  group  united  by  a  common 
political  and  social  fighting  spirit.  In  Fin¬ 
land  that  is  not  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  rankling  memories  of  civil  war  stif¬ 
fened  the  workers’  attitude  as  a  class  until 
the  Winter  War  (1939-1940)  brought  the 
nation  together.  The  Finnish  worker-novel¬ 
ists  strike  out,  each  for  himself;  they  are  the 
individualists  of  their  class,  gifted  persons 
drawn  to  write  by  their  need  for  self-realiza¬ 
tion.  Authorship  is  their  opprjrtunity  to  as¬ 
sert  their  individual  equality.  As  a  feat  of 
the  human  mind,  the  novel  enjoys  among 
the  working  class — of  necessity  and  by 
choice — a  prestige  not  accorded  it  by  the 
educated. 

Ik)ldly  generalizing,  the  best  Finnish  nov¬ 
els  since  the  Thirties  all  depict  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  lonely  gifted  young  man  or  wom¬ 
an  of  the  people  with  ideal  aims.  In  these 
novels  the  social  scene  is  depicted  uncom¬ 
promisingly  and  objectively.  They  avoid 
aggressive  realism  and  rely  for  depth  on 
character-drawing;  in  them  the  stubborn, 
unbiased,  solitary  national  mentality  is  seen 
ripened  and  refined;  the  conception — hence 
also  the  Gestalt,  the  structure — is  integrated. 
To  the  outsider,  examples  can  be  no  more 
than  names.  Toivo  Pekkanen,  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  this  new  dominant  genre,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  His  Tehtaan  varjossa  (“In 
the  Shadow  of  the  Factory,”  1932),  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  novels,  most  of  which. 


steadily  gaining  in  range  and  penetration 
of  vision,  have  as  their  setting  the  sea-coast 
industrial  town  where  the  author  was  born. 
The  scjle  novel,  so  far,  of  his  most  notable 
successor,  Lauri  Viita,  Moreeni  (“The  Mo¬ 
raine,”  1950),  shapes  itself  in  a  workers’ 
suburb  of  Finland’s  biggest  industrial  town, 
Tampere;  it  is  distinguished  by  fine  sensi¬ 
bility.  Easily  merging  into  the  same  gen¬ 
eration  of  novelists  are  the  authors  of  the 
past  two  decades  who  have  adopted  rural 
life.  The  angle  is  not  that  found  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  Finnish  novel  of  rural  life  from  “Seven 
Brothers”  onward;  these  were  created  by  ed¬ 
ucated  authors  who  approached  their  sub- 
jea  from  without  and  by  their  objectivity 
achieved  more  universally  valid  and  en¬ 
during  results.  Among  the  rural  novelists 
of  the  new  generation  might  be  mentioned 
Heikki  Toppila,  whose  power  lies  in  a 
sturdy  imagination  fed  by  primitive  su¬ 
perstitions  ( Pddstd  meiddt  pahasta — “De¬ 
liver  Us  from  Evil,”  1931),  and  Pentti 
Haanpaa,  whose  equipment,  like  that  of 
many  of  his  competitors,  consists  of  an  in¬ 
nate  gift  for  popular  narration  and  inside 
knowledge  of  the  rooted  life  of  the  peasant. 

About  the  only  cause  the  Finnish  novel 
has  given  for  rejoicing  in  recent  years  is  the 
existence  of  these  self-educated  authors. 
They  supply  the  novel  with  energy  and 
health.  Nevertheless,  the  narrowness  of  the 
s(x:ial  field  covered  by  the  novel  is  a  source 
of  weakness.  There  is  more  promise  than 
achievement.  The  novelist’s  jx)wers  are  un¬ 
equal  to  the  attainment  of  universal  and 
lasting  significance;  his  vision  is  unsupport¬ 
ed  by  schooling  and  a  pcrsr)nally  assimilat¬ 
ed  broad  culture.  The  result  is  all  too  often 
failure  and  {)ersonal  tragedy. 

Another  obvious  fact  is  that  the  scanty 
contribution  of  the  intellectuals  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  keeping  the  manner  in  which  the 
novelists  express  themselves  static.  Their 
work  may  be  solid  at  its  best,  but  when  one 
looks  for  development,  a  general  immobil¬ 
ity,  a  lack  of  variation  becomes  evident. 
The  break  with  tradition  did  not  give  rise 
to  a  “tradition  of  untradition” — experimen- 
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tation.  Since  Voltcr  Kilpi,  the  billows  o£ 
technical  experimentation  elsewhere  have 
rocked  the  Finnish  novel  hardly  at  all.  The 
typical  Finnish  novelist  today  is  not  a  per- 
sf)n  who,  thanks  to  a  cultural  background 
and  knowledge  of  languages,  is  familiar 
with  world  literature  past  and  present. 

The  setting  in  which  Finnish  poetry  is 
created  is  very  dilTcrcnt.  The  simple  reason 
is  that  the  development  of  lyrical  poetry 
does  not  follow  social  developments  as 
closely  as  the  novel  does.  A  poem  reflects — 
beyond  society — the  individual's  reactions 
on  the  contcmjxirary  mental  plane.  The 
small  group  to  which  the  Finnish  p<)ct  be¬ 
longs  sets  its  tasks  under  no  regulation  on 
the  part  of  society.  For  him,  authorship  is 
not  a  question  of  ftx)ting:  He  is  a  poet  in 
spite  of  his  position  in  the  community. 

Finnish  poetry  has  not  known  that  break 
in  continuity  from  which  the  novel  suf¬ 
fers.  Finnish  poets  represent  the  highest 
individual  culture;  many  are  scientists.  The 
consequence  is  that,  unlike  recent  Finnish 
novel  writing,  poetry  has  evolved  in  close 
contact  with  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Thirties  lyrical 
tradition  was  dual.  The  young  poets  of  the 
preceding  decade  had — as  elsewhere — aban¬ 
doned  classical  forms  for  free  verse.  Their 
modernism  took  the  form  of  a  youthfully 
defiant  “European  orientation."  Its  radi¬ 
calism  was  innocent,  non-political,  its  ideol¬ 
ogies  shallow:  Poetry  voiced  a  carefree  opti¬ 
mism  and  escaped  into  exoticism  or  a  ro¬ 
mantic  machine-worship.  Little  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  poetry  of  the  1920’s  is  of  enduring  value. 
The  outstanding  figures  are  P.  Mustapaa 
and  Aaro  Hellaakoski,  whose  modernism 
was  personal  and  rooted  in  the  past. 

In  the  Thirties  free  verse  became  prditi- 
cally  compromised  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
poets  of  the  extreme  Left.  The  main  tide  of 
pr)etry  flowed  back,  its  diction  refreshed, 
into  the  classical  channel,  reaching  new 
heights  of  formal  refinement  and  skill.  Po¬ 
etry  kept  strictly  aloof  from  current  events. 
Elsewhere,  in  party  and  lingual  politics,  na¬ 


tional  defense,  economic  life,  there  were 
conflict  and  strong  action;  in  poetry  the 
ruling  themes  were  subjective  and  aesthetic: 
beauty,  death,  dream,  guilt.  Typical  titles 
are  Uuno  Kailas’s  Uni  ja  l^uolema  (“Dream 
and  Death,”  1931),  Kaarlo  Sarkia’s  Unen 
l^aivo  (“The  Well  of  Sleep,”  1936). 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  poet 
to  ignore  the  events  of  the  1940’s.  The  abun¬ 
dant  lyrical  poetry  of  the  {X)stwar  period  is 
a  release  of  pent-up  experiences.  Not  that  it 
exalts  the  glory  of  battle  or  mourns  losses: 
The  bonds  between  the  times  and  jxKrtry 
arc  inward.  In  Hellaakoski  and  Mustapaa, 
who  had  remained  silent  since  the  Twen¬ 
ties,  the  growth  that  had  been  taking  place 
becomes  manifest.  Tendencies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  development  appear  realized 
and  synthesized  in  the  work  of  both. 

Hellaakoski  t(X)k  his  drKtorate  in  natu¬ 
ral  science  and  was  influenced  by  the  pr)st- 
Nietzschean  and  biological  trends  of 
thought  current  in  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Challenging  and  stubbf)rn  in  the  best 
Finnish  style,  sensitively  shrinking  from 
all  contacts,  for  nearly  forty  years  he  trcxl 
an  isolated  path.  It  led  him  to  a  positive 
contemplation:  an  inner  world  in  which 
(rtxl,  his  fellow-men,  and  his  own  ego  are 
integrated  in  terms  of  the  same  Nature.  In 
Finnish  poetry  he  is  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  pr>ets  of  will  and  self-searching. 
The  curve  of  his  jKrsrmal  development 
rises  most  steeply  in  the  1940’s,  and  in  its 
movement  upward  reflects  a  general  turn 
in  the  trend  at  the  ideological  summit. 

Mustapaa  returned  to  poetry  in  1945  with 
different  aims  and  results.  He  t(X)  is  a  sci¬ 
entist,  a  folklorist,  a  prominent  figure  in 
cultural  life  since  his  undergraduate  days. 
The  acid  pathos  of  his  first  collection  in  the 
1940’s  is  turned  on  the  unpatriotic  self- 
abasement  that  appeared  after  the  signing 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  His  real  significance 
lies  elsewhere:  in  the  freshness  and  fineness 
to  which  he  raised  lyrical  diction.  Musta- 
piiii’s  lyricism  is  wholly  novel  yet  linked 
to  tradition;  its  latest  phase  is  a  bold  mtxi- 
ernism  in  a  classical  setting.  His  diction  is 
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full-totird  and  tonic,  his  rhythm  intricate,  pendent,  with  its  own  national  tradition, 

his  metaphors  “pf)lished  to  refract  light  in  The  biggest  difference  is  in  inward  attitude, 

an  almost  endless  number  of  directions.”  not  in  expression.  In  both  Finnish  novel 

Too  rich  a  personality  to  be  a  mrxiel  for  writing  and  poetry  one  sees  practically  no 

more  than  a  few,  as  a  directive  force  he  is  reaction  whatever  to  world  states  of  mind, 

recognized  and  inescapable.  ideas,  problems,  in  striking  contrast  to  po- 

The  points  of  amtact  between  his  poetry  etry  in  Sweden.  The  characteristic  air  of 

and  European  mrjdern  poetry  defy  exact  Finnish  literature  is  restrained,  introspec- 

determination.  Whatever  impulses  he  may  tive,  meditative.  However  overwhelming 

have  received,  they  have  been  persr)nal  and  the  tide  of  events  sweeping  over  the  nation, 

personally  integrated.  That  applies  to  the  poetry  is  seized  neither  by  optimism  nor  de- 

numerous  young  poets,  ux>.  If  it  were  pew-  spair,  it  grasps  neither  at  ho{xrs  nor  fears, 

sible,  aside  from  differences  in  language.  Yet  what  may  seem  to  be  personal  resigna- 

to  draw  parallels,  in  present-day  European  tion,  withdrawal,  reveals  itself  at  decisive 

|x>etry  Finnish  lyrical  poetry  would,  I  be-  moments  as  an  active,  purposeful,  and 

Heve,  appear  as  an  island,  fully  comparable  steadfast,  united  will, 
in  regard  to  stage  of  development,  but  inde-  Helsinl^i 
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tircta  Linder,  well  known  Stockholm  librarian,  hat  Deutseker  Mustersalx. 

Iiitcd  in  the  Septemlier,  1954,  Uiue  of  Bok^  og  Bthhotek  I>ie  deutsche  Sprache,  die,  man  miige  dies  nun  fiir 
(CHio)  the  followina  titles  as  some  of  the  best  Swedish  nachteilig,  vorteilhaft  oder  schlechthin  gegeben  an- 

literary  works  of  1953:  L.  Ahlin,  Kanelhiten  (Tiden;  sehen,  sich  zu  grauseren  VerKhachtelungen  eignet  als 

kr.  16),  the  tragedy  of  a  teen-age  girl  thrust  into  the  die — und  dies  sei  durchaus  ohne  Abschatzigkeit 

tough  world  of  her  elders;  Dagmar  Edqvist,  Angela  den  jeweiligen  Wesensartungen  und  Geisteserb- 

Trre/<w  gir/er  (B<innier;  kr,  16.50),  a  sequel  to  Pene-  schaften  fremder  Zungen  gegenijber  gesagt — 

lope  vUnlar  inte  (1951)  portraying  the  male  view-  Sprachemanationen  benachbarter  Volksgcbilde,  welche 

point  in  a  broken  marriage,  with  a  setting  in  Franco's  einerseits  in  deren  sinnverwirrender  Einfachheit  zu 

Spain;  W.  Tammenhrig,  Lyeklig  reta  (Wahlstrdm  och  liegen  man  zu  glauben  befugt  sein  diirfte,  was 

Widstxand;  kr.  17.50),  a  study  of  individual  reactions  niimlich  den  angelsachsischen  Lautekomplex  angcht; 

to  marital  relations;  O.  Ifedberg,  Foto  pon  Blotnherg  den  ronunisch-inittellindiKhen  andererseits  mag 

(Norstedt;  kr.  16.50),  a  view  of  Stockholm  in  the  man  ja  wohl  seiner  klassisch-plastischen  Formbar- 

1930's  as  seen  by  a  German  fmigrf;  Gurli  llertzman-  keit  halber  wenn  nicht  beneiden,  so  doch  befremdet 

Fj-icton,  fi/i  (Niirstedt;  kr.  15.50),  a  warmly  hu-  anrrkcnnen — diesc  deutsche  Sprache  also  mit  ihrem 

man  story  of  the  romance  of  a  Swedish  worker  and  a  werler  iiber-noch  unterwertigen  Erbteil  abstrakt-syn- 

French  girl;  P.  Lagerkvist,  Aftonland  (Bonnier;  kr.  taktischer  sowie  beinahe  konkret  begrifflicher  Regein 

10),  a  book  in  whKh  Lagerkvist  presents  his  basic  idea  und  Ausnahmen  leiht  sich  wie  keine  andere  auf  dem 

that  the  mystery  of  man  is  identical  with  the  mystery  F.rdenrund  den  Spielen,  um  nicht  zu  sagen  den  Spiele- 

of  eternity;  Sara  Lidmann,  TjUrdalen  (Bonnier;  kr.  reien  muuigrr,  uiuchliissigcr  oder  uberdriissiger — 

12.50) ,  a  peasant  novel  set  in  Vasierbottcn  with  a  fine  Nanu,  jetzt  habe  ich  also  doch  irgendwo  den  Faden 

sense  for  the  people  and  the  milieu;  1.  Lo'|ohansson,  vcrloren.  .  .  . 

(Urdfarikandlaren,  spUphiografisk  herittelse  (Bonnier;  Stephan  iMtkner 

kr.  15.50),  a  continuation  of  Analfaheten  (1952)  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

which  the  author  describes  a  summer  as  a  peddler; 

A.  Lundkvist,  Spegel  fiir  dag  och  natt  (Bonnier;  kr.  “The  widow  of  Rub^n  Dario  Sinchez  (son  of  the 

15.50) ,  prose  sketches  giving  a  traveler's  impressions  famous  poet),  who  lives  in  Nicaragua,  recently  received 

of  Sicily,  India,  Africa,  and  Europe;  H.  Martinson,  a  package  of  mementos  and  documents  which  belonged 

Ctkada  (Bonnier;  kr.  14.50),  a  moving  collection  of  to  her  father-in-law  and  were  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 

lyrics  combining  glim|)ses  of  a  Swedish  summer  and  son  or  the  latter's  descendants.  An  important  item  of 

cosmic  visions  of  the  future;  K.  Vennberg,  Viropmng  the  legacy  is  a  sealed  package,  apparently  containing 

(R4innier;  kr.  7.50),  a  new  collection  in  which  a  dis-  aliout  five  hundred  shixts  of  letter  paper  which  is  to  be 

tinguished  modern  Swedish  poet  reveals  a  new  ap-  opened  fifty-one  years  after  Dario's  death,  in  1967, 
proach  to  life  after  long  years  of  pessimism.  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  the  contents  of  the  package  are 

Lawrem  e  S.  Thompson  to  be  published  when  opened  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
Vnipersity  of  Kentucky  Libraries  the  descendants."  Hispania 


Frisian  Literature  Today 


By  E.  HOWARD  HARRIS 

T^he  Frisians  in  the  Netherlands  prov¬ 
ince  of  Friesland  number  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000,  and  they  have  in 
common  with  other  small  peoples,  one 
supreme  problem — the  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival.  The  struggle  is  in  one  important 
aspect,  political;  but  quite  as  vitally  in 
another,  cultural,  involving  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  native  language,  and  the  contin¬ 
uous  creation  of  a  worthy  literature  in  it.* 
To  ensure  survival,  the  submerging  of  a 
limited  language  by  a  major  one  in  juxta¬ 
position  (especially  when  the  major  one 
is  common  to  both  peoples)  must  be 
checked.  Secondly,  the  limited  language 
must  develop  to  make  adequate  expression 
of  modern  ideas  possible,  and  there  must 
be  blood-transfusion  from  other  languages 
so  that  the  native  one,  while  keeping  its 
soul,  may  acquire  world-validity  as  well. 
The  literature  of  a  small  |>eople,  while 
building  on  the  past  must  not  live  in  it,  but 
have  an  active  present  as  an  assurance  of  a 
future.  A  reading  public  must  be  created 
for  native  writers,  and  stimulated  by  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  cultural  cause  as  a  whole. 
The  contemporary  Frisian  literary  scene 
shows  that  these  people  are  well  aware  of 
all  these  problems  and  are  tackling  them 
with  considerable  success. 

The  Frisians  are  an  ancient  race  who 
occupied  more  territory  than  they  do  now, 
and  spoke  a  language  more  widely  dif¬ 
fused,  which  is  the  nearest  to  English  of 
the  Germanic  group,  notably  in  the  earlier 
forms  of  English.  Geographical  factors, 
however,  did  not  aid  unity,  and  in  politi¬ 
cal  change  the  Frisians  did  not  form  a 
state,  but  with  their  instinct  for  freedom 
under  all  circumstances  only  entered  one 
voluntarily  with  guarantees  of  self  deter- 

*Thi«  article  ia  part  of  our  lurvey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures. — The  Edttort. 


mination.  They  became  politically  attached 
to  other  powers,  and  now  occupy  under  the 
Dutch  the  Netherlands  province  of  Fries¬ 
land  and  some  islands,  and  under  the  Ger¬ 
mans  other  islands  and  part  of  the  main¬ 
land.  The  language  therefore  became  in  the 
course  of  time  a  “Cinderella”  speech  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  flood-tide  of  Dutch  in  Holland 
and  of  German  in  other  parts,  much  in  the 
.same  way  as  English  threatens  the  language 
in  Celtic  countries,  particularly  Wales.  At 
present  the  Frisians  in  the  Netherlands — 
the  most  important  group — have  almost 
gained  full  recognition  of  their  language, 
culture,  and  way  of  life.  The  others  in 
Germany  (those  of  East  Friesland,  Heligo¬ 
land,  the  North  Frisian  islands  ami  main¬ 
land)  have  cultural  developments  of  their 
own. 

Contemporary  Frisian  literature  can  only 
he  understood  by  examining  the  landmarks 
since  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  Renaissance  days  a  happy  chance 
came.  The  ancient  language  found  a  voice 
in  the  work  of  the  Boalsert  (Bolsward) 
schordmaster  and  versatile  poet  Gysbert  Ja- 
piks  (1603-1666).  In  spite  of  his  Dutch 
environment  he  made  the  Renaissance 
speak  Frisian,  and  from  him  influence  flows 
even  to  this  day.  There  was  a  University  at 
Frjentsjer  (Franeker)  until  1811,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Pro- 
fes.sor  Wassenbergh  and  others  did  great 
service  in  linguistic  and  literary  research, 
chiefly  inspired  by  the  work  of  Gysbert 
Japiks.  Parallel  with  this,  creative  writers 
appeared,  notably  the  three  brothers  Hal- 
bertsma.  A  still-existing  society  for  the 
study  of  Frisian  language  and  literature  was 
founded  in  1844  by  Harmen  Sytstra,  and  he 
and  his  literary  journal  Iduna  ushered  in 
the  first  Romantic  awakening.  Later,  in  a 
second  Romantic  period,  Piter  Jelles  Troel- 
stra  published  his  fine  collection  of  pastoral 
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and  patriotic  poetry  Rispinge  (“Harvest”). 
In  the  meantime  a  spate  of  popular  stories 
was  written  by  “folk-writers,”  the  most 
pfipular  of  whom  was  Waling  Dykstra. 

Two  novelists,  Simke  Kloosterman  and 
Rcinder  Hrolsma,  wrote  classic  stories,  but 
sr)mething  epoch-making  was  needed  to 
give  stature  to  Frisian  letters.  It  came  in 
1915  through  the  Young  Frisian  movement 
led  by  Dr.  Douwe  Raima.  This  is  a  little 
anterior  to  the  story  of  mtxlern  work,  but 
the  revival  is  not  yet  spent;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  continues  in  strength.  The  leaders 
of  “Young  Frisia”  pointed  out  the  poverty 
of  previous  work,  but  not  all  of  it.  They  in¬ 
sisted  on  craftsmanship — that  is,  literature 
as  art.  In  verse  new  experiment  in  form  was 
urged,  and  the  sonnet,  quatrain,  and  free 
verse  appeared.  Poetry  had  a  dee|ier  and 
more  personal  note  in  De  Nijc  Moarrt 
(“The  New  Morn”),  an  anthology  edited 
by  Dr.  Raima  which  appeared  in  1922. 
Translation  was  emphasi7.ed,  and  Raima’s 
slogan  “Friesland  and  the  World”  became 
a  watchword. 

The  Frisians  have  never  looked  back 
since.  They  have  a  number  of  publishing 
firms,  and  two  important  cultural  journals, 
De  Tsjerne  (“The  Churn”)  and  It  Beaf^en 
(“The  Beacon”),  the  organ  of  the  Frisian 
Academy.  These  cater  to  creative  work  and 
research,  respectively.  The  Frisian  Aca¬ 
demy,  although  in  some  measure  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Academy  in  Frjentsjer  (Fra- 
ncker),  is  not  a  University  with  faculties, 
laboratories,  and  other  academic  features. 
Rather  it  is,  as  its  energetic  director.  Dr. 
W.  Kok  points  out,  a  working  community 
founded  to  advance  Frisian  knowledge. 
The  numerous  sections  in  it  cover  the  whole 
field,  and  humble  workers  as  well  as  schol¬ 
ars  contribute.  It  is  also  compiling  a  monu¬ 
mental  Frisian  dictionary.  The  President 
now  is  Professor  Dr.  J.  H.  Brouwer  of  the 
University  of  Groningen — a  scholar  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  a  poet.  Poetry  placed  Fries¬ 
land  on  the  map  in  the  work  of  Gysbert 
Japiks,  and  it  is  certainly  prolific  and  ad¬ 
vancing  in  these  days. 


The  oldest  living  writer  is  a  poet,  Obe 
Postma,  who  is  still  active  at  87.  He  is  not 
only  the  dean  of  writers,  but  is  generally 
considered  the  greatest  poet  in  modern 
Friesland.  His  note  is  universal,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  deals  with  the  ideas  of  life  and 
death  common  to  all  literatures,  his  stature 
is  European.  He  is  not  fundamentally  a 
patriotic  poet  and  has  attached  himself  to 
no  particular  schcxil  or  movement,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  Frisian  sub¬ 
stratum  in  his  love  of  the  soil.  His  poetry 
is  reflective  and  he  uses  the  quatrain  and 
free  verse.  He  has  translated  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Rilke  into  Frisian,  and  for  his  last 
volume  of  verse.  It  Sil  Bistean  (“It  Will 
Exist,”  1954)  he  received  the  Gysbert  Japiks 
Provincial  Prize.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  science  (which 
he  was)  gains  literary  distinction.  Another 
older  writer  is  still  living,  the  poetess  Hen- 
drika  van  Dorssen  (Rixt).  Her  poems  have 
only  recently  been  collected.  They  possess 
melody  and  emotional  force.  A  poet  of  the 
soil  is  the  autrxlidact  D.  H.  Kiestra. 

More  or  less  contemporary  is  a  triumvi¬ 
rate  of  writers  which  has  recently  been  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  them. 
Dr.  Douwe  Raima  was  killed  in  a  motor 
accident  in  October  1953.  leader 

of  the  Young  Frisian  movement,  a  scholar, 
poet,  and  playwright,  and  likewise  a  teacher 
who  supplied  many  educational  aids  for  his 
fieople.  He  spread  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature  widely,  having  translated  the  me¬ 
dieval  English  poem  The  Pearl  and  some 
fxietry  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  others  into 
Frisian.  His  great  work  was  the  cycle  of 
blank  verse  dramas  Keningen  Fen  Fryslan 
(“The  Kings  of  Friesland”),  and  he  had 
practically  completed  the  translation  of  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare.  Although  he  was 
not  a  popular  poet,  Friesland  suffered  a 
great  loss  by  the  death  of  this  man  of  letters 
whose  friendliness,  urbanity,  and  erudition 
the  present  writer  recalls.  The  second  in  the 
triumvirate  is  Fedde  Schurer — the  most 
popular  singer  in  the  province.  His  verse 
is  abundant,  melodious,  and  robust,  and  he 
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is  a  breezy  personality.  Patriotism  pervades 
his  verse,  for  he  is  an  ardent  nationalist.  A 
religious  vein  is  evident  in  his  rendering  of 
the  psalter  and  many  hymns  into  Frisian. 
His  Biblical  verse  drama  Simson  (“Sam¬ 
son”)  won  the  Provincial  Prize.  He  is  a 
translator  of  Heine  and  Donne.  The  third 
of  this  middle-age  triumvirate  is  the  essay¬ 
ist  E.  B.  Folkertsma,  whose  two  collections 
Toer  en  Tsjcr\e  (“Tower  and  Church,” 
1934)  and  Edchweiding  (“Panorama,” 
1950)  are  of  high  quality.  There  is  ro¬ 
bust  sobriety,  penetration,  and  sometimes 
poignancy  in  these  works  which  deal  with 
a  variety  of  subjects  including  literature. 
A  religious  vein  is  always  present,  and 
Folkertsma  is  the  editor  of  a  patriotic  paper 
with  that  element  in  it. 

These  authors  have  arrived,  but  quite  a 
number  of  younger  ones  are  arriving.  Two 
prominent  ones  are  Deuwe  Tamminga  and 
Anne  Wadman.  The  former  is  a  jxjet  with 
a  sculptural  style  and  a  hne  mastery  of 
Frisian  idiom  not  easy  to  convey.  He  wrote 
Brandaris,  “The  Green  Year,”  and  “Ballads 
and  Songs.”  Wadman,  who  like  Tamminga 
is  a  teacher  at  Snits  (Sneek),  is  a  leading 
critic,  a  gtxnl  jxjet  and  story  writer.  His  tem- 
jxrr  is  modern  and  his  constructive  and 
often  destructive  criticism  has  exercised 
great  influence.  Though  provfxrative  and 
|)enetrating,  his  critical  attitude  is  part  of 
his  laudable  desire  to  raise  literary  levels. 
Sjf)erd  Spanninga  is  a  pt>et  who  chooses  ex¬ 
otic  themes  and  for  his  volume  Nunders 
(“Shells”)  he  was  recently  honored.  Marten 
Sikkema,  who  writes  excellent  verse  and 
short  stories,  has  translated  Swedish  poems 
and  Oscar  Wilde’s  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 
Only  a  few  others  can  be  mentioned:  the 
satiric  G.  N.  Visser,  Freark  Dam,  Jan  Wy- 
l)enga,  and  a  close  friend  Klaes  Dykstra. 

There  is  much  liveliness  in  the  novel  and 
short  story.  A  long  short  story  by  T.  Hf)l- 
trop  about  a  feud  on  the  farmland  lietween 
a  farmer’s  widow  and  her  neighbor  was 
outstanding,  and  typically  Frisian  in  its 
delineation  of  two  independent,  obstinate 
|)eople.  The  works  of  Simke  Kloosterman 


and  Reinder  Brolsma  have  become  classics. 
The  former,  who  died  in  1938,  wrote  a  kind 
of  Frisian  Forsyte  Saga  called  De  Hoard’s 
Fen  Hastings  (“The  Hoaras  of  Hastings”). 
The  latter,  who  died  in  1953,  was  a  milieu 
painter  with  a  good  sense  of  atmosp)here 
and  a  fund  of  humor. 

A  popular  novelist  was  Nyckle  Haisma, 
who  died  in  a  Japanese  concentration  camp). 
His  two  chief  novels  have  been  combined 
and  renamed  Pel(e  Donia.  It  is  the  tale  of  a 
Frisian  soldier  who  served  abroad  and  had 
an  Indonesian  son.  The  pull  of  the  home¬ 
land  for  each  is  shown  as  inevitable,  but 
sadness  in  the  end  is  tempered  by  resigna¬ 
tion.  There  is  vivid  and  colorful  descripv 
tion  in  this  fine  novel.  Ulbe  Van  Houten 
wrote  in  1938  a  revealing  picture  of  rural 
life  in  Friesland,  De  Sdnde  Fen  Haitze 
Holu/erda  (“The  Sin  of  Haitze  Hol- 
werda”),  and  Dr.  Y.  Pcxjrtinga  a  two-vol¬ 
ume  historical  novel  with  a  love  interest. 
Two  younger  writers  of  promise  are  CJeart 
Jonkman  for  his  short  stories,  and  Ypk  fan 
der  Fear  for  her  novels.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Dr.  Wumkes  in  1941,  and  of  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  195^.  He  died  in  1(^54 
at  the  age  of  84.  Plays  by  ('anne,  Schuit- 
maker,  Kalma,  and  Schurer  have  Ixren  pier- 
formed  in  opien  air  theaters,  mostly  by  ama¬ 
teur  companies. 

In  my  conversations  with  many  Frisian 
writers  I  found  them  urging  several  desid¬ 
erata.  First  the  need  for  more  mfKlcrnism 
and  pisychological  deepiening,  atid  some 
emancipiation  from  merely  pastoral  and 
narrowly  piatriotic  urges.  The  impirovement 
of  scripts  for  the  amateur  stage  was  urgent, 
and  also  the  use  of  Frisian  mekxlies  in 
Frisian  songs  rather  than  the  music  of  Mo¬ 
zart  and  other  foreign  compxisers.  All  these 
matters,  however,  are  receiving  close  atten¬ 
tion.  In  a  recent  article  on  contempxirary 
literature  Fedde  Schurer  declared  that 
Cinderella  Friesland  is  dancing  with  the 
Prince.  As  an  observer  this  seems  to  me 
not  mere  rhapsody  but  reality. 

Swansea 


Literary^Landmarks  of  1954 


A  NECROIXXiY 

{With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Alberto  Aibertini,  Editor-in-chief  of  Corriere 
della  Sera  until  1925,  Italian  novelist  and 
essayist,  Naples,  January  14,  age  75. 

Juan  Alvarez,  Argentine  public  official  and 
historian,  Rosario,  age  76. 

Martin  Ander$en-Nex0,  Dresden,  June  1, 
age  84. 

Dtto  Anthes,  Cerman  writer,  Wiesbaden, 
age  87. 

John  Black  Atkins,  former  Editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  Elstead,  Surrey,  April, 
age  82. 

Alfred  Auerbach,  Cerman  actor,  Swabian  (K>et 
and  lirzdhler,  February,  age  81. 

Aw  Boon-haw,  Chinese  publisher,  I  lonolulu, 
September  4,  age  72. 

Walther  Azzalino,  German  Anglicist,  Greifs- 
wald,  age  61. 

Gertrud  Biiumer,  German  Frauenrechtlerin, 
former  Editor  of  Die  Frau,  author  of  books 
on  public  questions,  etc..  Bethel  near  Biele¬ 
feld,  March,  age  8U. 

I^n  Bailby,  French  Journalist  and  newspaper 
publisher,  Paris,  January  19,  age  86. 

Marcel  Barriere,  French  novelist,  historian, 
and  essayist. 

Maurice  Bedel,  French  novelist,  Goncourt 
prize  winner  in  1927,  Thur^  (Vienne),  Oc- 
tol)er  15,  age  70. 

Jacinto  Benavente  y  Martinez,  Spanish  drama¬ 
tist  and  winner  of  Noliel  Prize  (1922),  Ma¬ 
drid,  July  14,  age  87. 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson,  Swedish  novelist  and  es¬ 
sayist,  Stockholm,  December  19,  age  60. 

Sir  Ernest  Benn,  British  publisher,  Oxted,  Sur¬ 
rey,  January  17,  age  78. 

Margarete  zur  Bentlage,  German  novelist, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  age  62. 

Raimund  Berger,  Austrian  playwright,  Inns¬ 
bruck,  January  22,  age  36. 

Henri  Berr,  French  historian,  Paris,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  age  92. 

Ren^  Berteaux,  Director  of  I.a  Maison  de  la 
Bonne  Presse,  Paris,  June  10,  age  63. 

Vittorio  Bertoldi,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Naples,  philologist,  Rome,  June  8,  1953, 
age  65. 

Romualdo  Bizzarri,  author  of  Studi  sull’  este- 
tica  and  other  philosophical  works,  Siena, 
February  27. 


L^on  Boequet,  French  poet,  Paris,  June  4. 

Vitaliano  Brancati,  Italian  novelist,  Turin,  No¬ 
vember,  age  47. 

Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  Canadian-born  American 
Germanist,  New  York  City,  October  12, 
age  81. 

Walter  Braunfels,  Cierman  composer,  Cologne, 
March  19,  age  71. 

Hans  Brecka  (pseud.  Hans  Stiftegger),  Aus¬ 
trian  writer  and  critic,  Zelking  near  Melk, 
October  8,  age  69. 

Gaston  Broch,  French  scholar.  Director  of  the 
Racinean  Academy,  Marseilles,  March  6. 

Herminia  C.  Brumana,  author  of  A  Buenos 
Aires  le  falta  una  calle,  January  9. 

Martin  Bucking,  Low-Cierman  author,  Ham- 
burg-Blankenese,  age  86. 

Simon  Bussy,  French  painter,  I^ondon,  May, 
age  82. 

Ix>rd  Camrose,  British  publisher.  Editor  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  Southampton,  June 
15,  age  74. 

Victor  Carr^,  French  litterateur,  historian  of 
Montmartre,  Paris,  December  16,  1953. 

Eduardo  Carreno,  poet  and  essayist,  Caracas, 
August  27,  age  74. 

Francois  Louis  Casadesus,  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor,  founder  of  the  American  Conserva¬ 
tory  at  Fontainebleau,  near  Paris,  June  27, 
age  83. 

Friedrich  Castelle,  German  writer,  Rheine/ 
Westf.,  age  75. 

Countess  de  Chambrun,  American-born 
(Clara  Longworth)  author,  Paris,  June  1, 
age  81. 

Michel  Chiha,  Lebanese  author,  I^cember, 
age  63. 

Arshak  Chobanian,  Armenian  poet,  Paris, 
June  8,  age  81. 

CharleS'Albert  Cingria,  Swiss  author,  Geneva, 
August  11. 

Sidonie  (labrielle  Colette,  French  novelist, 
Paris,  August  3,  age  81. 

Norah  Meade  Corcoran,  Irish  publicist  and 
literary  critic,  Dublin,  January  23,  age  62. 

Augusto  da  Costa,  Portuguese  novelist,  Lis¬ 
bon,  June  6. 

R.  P.  Maric-Alain  Couturier,  French  Domini¬ 
can,  animateur  of  L’Art  Sacri,  Paris,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9. 

Ludwig  Curtius,  German  archaeologist,  Rome, 
April  10,  age  79. 

Stig  Dagerman,  Swedish  novelist,  near  Stock¬ 
holm,  November  4,  age  31. 
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Max  Dairrcaux,  French  publicist,  Montigny- 
sur-l^ing,  July  31. 

Henri  Danjou,  French  journalist,  January  10. 

Wilhelm  Danzel,  Cierman  ethnologist  and 
philosopher,  Hamburg,  Novemlwr,  age  69. 

Jibanad  Das,  Bengali  poet,  age  55. 

Claude  Delvincourt,  French  composer,  near 
Grossetto,  Italy,  April  5,  age  66. 

Guy  Dent,  British  novelist,  London. 

Andr^  Derain,  French  painter,  Garches,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  age  74. 

Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet,  French  author,  Paris, 
December  8,  age  88. 

Hugo  Dingier,  German  philosopher,  age  73. 

Edouard  Dollcans,  French  historian,  Paris, 
September,  age  77. 

Pedro  C^ar  Dominici,  Venezuelan  critic  and 
novelist,  Buenos  Aires,  August,  age  78. 

Roger  Ducasse,  French  composer,  Bordeaux, 
July,  age  81. 

Friedrich  Eisenlohr,  German  dramatist  and 
novelist,  Berlin,  October,  age  65. 

Franz  Carl  Endres,  German  author  and  schol¬ 
ar,  near  Basel,  March,  age  75. 

P.  N.  Van  Eyck,  Dutch  poet  and  literary  his¬ 
torian,  Leyden,  April  11,  age  66. 

Carola  Fabian,  Berlin-born  translator  and 
critic,  Zurich,  August,  age  47. 

Hellmuth  Falkenfeld,  Cierman-lxirn  poet,  dra¬ 
matist,  and  philosopher.  New  York  City, 
age  61. 

J.  N.  Faure-Biguet  (Jacques  Decrest),  French 
writer,  Paris,  July  21,  age  49. 

Philippe  Faur^-Fr^miet,  French  playwright 
and  philosopher,  son  of  Gabriel  Faur^,  No¬ 
vember  19,  age  66. 

Marcel  Favre,  French  playwright,  Paris, 
April  7. 

Ruth  Feiner,  German-lx)rn  English  language 
novelist,  Visp,  Switzerland,  July,  age  45. 

Rudolf  von  Ficker,  Cierman  musicologist, 
Iglis,  Austria,  August,  age  68. 

Max  Fischer,  Cierman  scholar  and  litterateur. 
Professor  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  since  1952  contributor  to  Boo/^r 
Abroad,  New  York  Ciity,  May  21,  age  61. 

Liszld  Fodor,  Hungarian-born  caricaturist 
and  book  illustrator,  Berlin,  February, 
age  57. 

Charles  Foeldy,  former  Fxlitor  of  the  New 
York  Hungarian  daily  Ameril^ai  Magyar 
Nipszava,  New  York  City,  December  23, 
age  74. 

Max  Foerster,  Cierman  Anglicist,  Wasserburg 
am  Inn,  age  85. 

Otto  Friedlander,  Cierman-lx)rn  political  pub¬ 
licist,  Stockholm,  March. 


Herman  Frobenius,  brother  of  anthropologist 
Frobenius,  German  painter,  portraitist 
of  Stefan  Cieorge,  Thomas  Mann,  et  al..  Bad 
Reichenhall,  April. 

Henri  Froidevaux,  French  historian  and  ge¬ 
ographer,  Paris,  January  18. 

Georg  Fuchs,  German-born  publicist.  New 
York,  August,  age  72. 

Wilhelm  Furtwiingler,  Cierman  conductor, 
near  Baden-Baden,  November  30,  age  68. 

J.  K.  Cialczynski,  Polish  poet,  December  1953. 

Edmund  Glaeser,  Silesian  regionalist  author, 
Obergiinzburg  (Allgiiu),  age  65. 

Bruno  Goetz,  Riga-born  poet,  novelist,  dra¬ 
matist,  and  essayist,  Zurich,  March,  age  68. 

Ferenc  Ciondor,  publisher  of  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  language  weekly  Az  Ember,  New  York 
City,  June  1,  age  68. 

Boris  L.  Ciorbatov,  Russian  novelist,  twice 
Stalin  Prize  winner,  Moscow,  January  21, 
age  46. 

Herl)ert  Ciorman,  novelist  and  critic,  close  as¬ 
sociate  and  biographer  of  James  Joyce,  CX- 
tober  28,  age  61. 

Waldemar  Gurian,  Russian-born  historian 
and  publicist.  Professor  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  June,  age  52. 

Alfred  Hafner,  Swiss-born  American  btx>k- 
seller  specializing  in  scholarly  works,  vice- 
president  of  Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  and  Haf¬ 
ner  Publishing  C2o.,  near  Zurich,  April  13, 
age  87. 

Erich  Hanke,  German  art  historian  and  I.ie- 
bermann  specialist,  Berlin,  May,  age  84. 

Thea  von  Hartmu,  Cierman  movie  script  writ¬ 
er,  Berlin,  age  65. 

Ferdinand  Hardekopf,  Cierman  poet,  play¬ 
wright,  and  translator,  Zurich,  April,  age  77. 

Robert  Edward  Hart,  Mauritian  poet,  Souillac 
(Mauritius),  November  6. 

Ludwig  Held,  City  Librarian  (emeritus)  of 
Munich,  co-founder  of  the  Schutzverband 
IXutscher  Schriftsteller  and  founder  of  the 
Ciesellschaft  fiir  Neue  Erziehung,  Munich, 
August,  age  69. 

Ferenc  Herezeg,  Hungarian  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Budapest,  March  3,  age  91. 

Ci^za  Herc7.eg,  Hungarian-lxirn  playwright 
and  movie  script  writer,  Rome,  February, 
age  65. 

Joseph  Hergesheimer,  American  novelist.  Sea 
Isle  City,  N.  J.,  April  25,  age  74. 

Richard  Hermes,  Cierman  publisher,  Ham¬ 
burg,  age  74. 

Ataliva  Herrera,  Argentine  poet. 

I-ouise  Hervieu,  French  novelist,  Versailles, 
Septemlter  1 1,  age  73. 

Friedrich  von  Herzmanovsky-Orlando,  Aus¬ 
trian  novelist,  Meran,  June,  age  77. 
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Bernhard  Herzmansky,  Austrian  music  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vienna,  I>ecember  13,  age  67. 

(ierhard  Hess,  Cierman  publisher,  Braun¬ 
schweig,  age  47. 

Carl  Hilrn,  Austrian  dramatist,  Salzburg, 
March,  age  100. 

James  Hilton,  British-born  author  of  Goodbye, 
Mr.  Chips  fame,  Los  Angeles,  December 
20,  age  54. 

Emil  Hirsch,  German-born  dealer  in  antique 
books.  New  York  City,  July  27,  age  88. 

Ixon  Hirsch,  former  German  publisher  and 
Kabarettist,  Bern,  July,  age  68. 

Ernst  Horneffer,  German  philosopher,  Iser- 
lohn,  September,  age  82. 

Anton  HufTer,  German  publisher,  Miinster/ 
Westf.,  age  97. 

Albert  Montehore  liyamson,  Anglo-Jewish 
scholar  and  historian,  October  5,  age  79. 

Daniel  Imhaus,  French  publisher,  Paris, 
March. 

The  Very  Reverend  William  Ralph  Inge,  for¬ 
mer  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  British 
scholar  and  author  of  twenty-six  books,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Berkshire,  February  26,  age  93. 

Hugo  Jacobi,  Alsace-born  lawyer  and  poet, 
Zurich,  December,  age  72. 

Norbert  Jacques,  Luxernbourg-born  German 
author  of  Dr.  Mabuse  der  Spieler  fame,  Co¬ 
blenz,  May,  age  74. 

l^lchand  Ainardinomal  Jagtiani,  Sindhi  writ¬ 
er,  age  69. 

Hans  janowitz,  Austrian-born  screen  writer. 
New  York  City,  May  25,  age  63. 

Ture  Janson,  Swedish  |x>et  and  writer,  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  age  68. 

Ludwig  Jekels,  Austrian-born  psychiatrist,  au¬ 
thor  of  several  studies  on  the  application  of 
|)sychiatry  to  literature.  New  York  City, 
April  3,  age  87. 

Bela  Just,  Hungarian  writer,  Mallorca,  July 
7,  age  48. 

Armen  Kalfayan,  Turkish-born  Professor  of 
Modern  languages,  regular  contributor  to 
Hoo^s  Abroad,  Mcadville,  Pa.,  March  28, 
age  60. 

Rikard  Katalimitchyeretov,  Yugoslav  poet. 
Split,  age  86. 

Rudolf  Kircher,  Cierman  journalist,  Stuttgart, 
September  26,  age  68. 

Christian  Heinrich  Kleukens,  (German  master 
printer,  Darmstadt-Trautheim,  April,  age 
74. 

August  Heinrich  Kober,  (German  author  and 
journalut,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  age  66. 

Morton  Kexh,  Danish  writer,  Copenhagen, 
age  79. 


Josef  K(xii5ek,  Czech  poet  and  editor,  Munich, 
November,  age  62. 

Henry  de  Korab  (Korab  Jucharski),  Polish- 
born  French  reporter,  Sevres,  December  26, 
age  63. 

Vincas  Krcvc-Mickevicius,  Lithuanian  writer, 
teacher,  and  statesman,  Media,  Pa.,  July  7, 
age  71. 

Willy  Krienitz,  German  musicologist  and 
Wagner  expert,  Munich,  January,  age  71. 

R.  Krishnamurthy  (“Kalki”),  Tamil  prose 
writer  and  editor,  December  5. 

G^za  Laezkd,  Hungarian  novelist,  Budapest, 
December  1,  1953,  age  69. 

Maria  Lani  (Mrs.  Maximilian  Ilyin),  Polish- 
born  French  writer  and  artist’s  model, 
Paris,  March  11,  age  48. 

Ren^  Laporte,  French  poet  and  novelist,  Paris, 
March  2. 

Rolf  l..auckner,  (ierman  dramatist  and  movie 
writer,  stepson  of  Hermann  Sudermann, 
Bayreuth,  April,  age  66. 

Thorsten  Laurin,  Swedish  publisher  (Nor- 
stedts),  Stcxrkholm,  January  21,  age  78. 

Vladimir  Lazarevsky,  Russian  journalist,  Nice, 
August  25,  1953. 

Vicente  Lecuna,  Venezuelan  authority  on 
Bolivar,  February  20,  1953,  age  83. 

Maurice  Leenhardt,  French  missionary  and 
linguist,  Paris,  January  26,  age  75. 

Edouard  Le  Roy,  French  philosopher,  Paris, 
November  1 1 ,  age  84. 

Ren6  Le  Senne,  French  philosopher,  Paris, 
October  1,  age  72. 

Jean  de  Lctraz,  French  dramatist,  Rueil-Mal- 
maison,  June  3,  age  57. 

Eugen  Linz,  (ierman  dramatist.  Waging  am 
See,  age  65. 

Frederick  Lonsdale,  British  dramatist,  Lon¬ 
don,  April  4,  age  73. 

Robert  £.  Luckey,  American  Hispanist,  con¬ 
tributor  to  Bool^s  Abroad,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  June  22,  1953,  age  40. 

Johannes  Luther,  Germanist,  Greifswald,  May, 
age  93. 

Wincenty  Lutaslawski,  Polish  philosopher, 
Cracow,  December  28,  age  91. 

Hermann  Mailler,  Austrian  writer  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  Vienna,  November  29,  age  53. 

Emile  Malakis,  Baghdad-born  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Md.,  age  56. 

Paul  Marion,  French  journalist,  former  cabi¬ 
net  member,  Paris,  March  1. 

Pierre  Martino,  French  literary  historian,  No¬ 
vember  9,  1953. 

Henri  Matisse,  French  painter,  Nice,  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  age  84. 
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Kccs  Mcckcl,  Dutch  dramatist  and  novelist, 
age  70. 

Friedrich  Meinecke,  (lerman  historian,  first 
Rel{tor  of  the  Berlin  Free  University,  Ber¬ 
lin,  February  6,  age  91. 

Bodo  Merged,  (Jerman  literary  historian,  May- 
ence,  April  11,  age  41. 

Mannes  Meyer,  Swiss  architect  and  sociolo¬ 
gist,  former  Editor  of  the  Bauhauszeit- 
schrift,  and  last  director  of  the  fiauhaus, 
Crocihsso  near  Lugano,  July,  age  65. 

Daniel  Mornet,  French  literary  historian, 
Mcry-sur-Cher,  September  19,  age  76. 

Lloyd  Morris,  American  author,  critic,  and 
social  historian.  New  York  City,  August  8, 
age  60. 

Ernst  Muller,  Austrian  poet  and  Kabbala 
scholar,  I^ndon,  August. 

Maurice  Muret,  Swiss  literary  critic,  Lau¬ 
sanne,  September  8. 

1 1.  R.  Srinivasa  Murthy,  author  of  many  works 
in  Kannada,  Septeml)er  17,  1953. 

Attilio  Mussino,  Italian  caricaturist,  creator 
of  the  character  of  Pinocchio,  Turin,  July  18. 

Top  Naeff,  Dutch  novelist,  April  22,  1953, 
age  75. 

Lajos  Nagy,  Hungarian  novelist,  Budapest, 
Octol)er  29,  age  71. 

Zofia  Nalkowska,  Polish  novelist,  Warsaw, 
December  17,  age  69. 

Richard  Newald,  German  literary  historian, 
Berlin,  age  59. 

John  D.  Newson,  American  author  and  editor 
with  cosmopolitan  background,  aboard  the 
liner  Roma  on  the  way  to  Italy,  April  24, 
age  59. 

Walter  Niemann,  German  composer  and  mu¬ 
sicologist,  I^eipzig,  age  76. 

Bartolomeo  Nogara,  [director  CJeneral  of  the 
Vatican’s  monuments,  museums,  and  art 
galleries,  Rome,  June  19,  age  86. 

Ciilbert  Norwood,  British-born  writer  on  clas¬ 
sics,  Toronto,  October  16,  age  73. 

Max  Oppenheimer  (pseud.  MOPP),  Austrian- 
lx)rn  painter  well  known  for  his  {wrtraits  of 
famous  artists.  New  York  City,  May  20, 
age  67. 

Eugenio  d’Ors,  Spanish  author  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  Villanueva  y  (ieltru,  September  25, 
age  72. 

Juliin  Padr6n,  novelist  and  short -story  writer, 
Caracas,  August,  age  43. 

Gabriel  Pascal,  Hungarian-tx^rn  British  film 
producer  of  many  of  (ieorge  Bernard 
Shaw’s  plays.  New  York  City,  July  6,  age  56. 

Francesco  Pastonchi,  Italian  jxjet,  Turin,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1953,  age  76. 

Joachim  Perthes,  Cierman  publisher,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  age  64. 


Franz  Pfemfert,  (Jerman  author,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  well  known  weekly  Die  A  lotion, 
Mexico  City,  May  26,  age  74. 

Mikhail  Prishvin,  Russian  novelist,  Moscow, 
January  17,  age  80. 

Karol  Rathaus,  Polish-American  composer. 
New  York  City,  November  22,  age  59. 

Emilio  Ravignani,  Argentine  historian,  March 
8,  age  67. 

Maurice  Raynal,  French  art  critic,  September 
18,  age  70. 

Maxime  Real  del  Sarte,  French  sculptor,  Paris, 
February  15,  age  65. 

Antoine  Rcdier,  French  author,  I  lauteville-sur- 
Mer,  July,  age  80. 

Erik  Reger,  German  novelist  and  newspaper 
editor,  Vienna,  May  10,  age  60. 

Joachim  von  Reichel  (pseud.  Joachim  von 
Kuerenberg),  Cferman  historian  and  biog¬ 
rapher,  Meran,  November,  age  73. 

Otto  Reichel,  CJerman  publisher,  founder  of 
the  Darmstadt  Schule  der  Weisheit,  Bad 
Ciodesberg,  February,  age  76. 

Franz  Resl,  Austrian  writer  and  humorist, 
Linz,  January  6,  age  70. 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  Richard,  S.  J.,  linguist  and 
specialist  in  Indian  languages,  Ciuelph,  Can¬ 
ada,  June  14. 

Lynn  Riggs,  playwright.  New  York,  June  30, 
age  54. 

Clara  Rilke-WesthotT,  (Jerman  painter  and 
sculptor,  widow  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke, 
Fischerhude  near  Bremen,  age  76, 

Paul  Rilla,  (German  literary  critic,  Rostock, 
age  58. 

Jeanne  Roche-Mazon,  French  writer  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  contes  and  folklore  tales,  October  26, 
1953. 

Miguel  Romera-Navarro,  literary  historian 
and  author  of  works  on  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  Austin,  Texas,  May  3,  age  65. 

Francois  de  Roux,  French  author,  Paris,  July 
17,  age  57. 

Pandita  Kshamabai  Row,  Sanskrit  writer, 
April  22,  age  63. 

Arno  Rudert,  co-editor  of  the  Franl^furter 
Rundschau,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  March,  age  63. 

Philip|)e  Sagnac,  French  historian.  Luynes, 
March  1,  age  85. 

Franz  Michael  Schauhuber,  Austrian  p<iet,  Vi¬ 
enna,  February  17,  age  60. 

Arno  Schirokauer,  C>erman-lx)rn  journalist 
and  novelist.  Professor  of  ( German  Litera¬ 
ture  and  I.anguage  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May,  age  64. 

P.  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  Austrian  ethnologist, 
February  1 1,  age  85. 

Richard  Schmitz,  Austrian  publisher.  Director 
of  the  Herold  Verlag,  former  Vice-Chancel- 
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lor  of  Austria  and  Mayor  of  Vienna,  April 
27,  age  68. 

Ferdinand  Josef  Schneider,  German  literary 
hutorian,  Halle  a.  d.  Saale,  November  4, 
age  74. 

Paul  Freiherr  von  Schoenaich,  German  general 
in  World  War  One,  prominent  pacifist 
writer,  Reinfeld  near  Hamburg,  January 
6,  age  88. 

Elisabeth  Schucht,  German  writer,  Hamburg, 
age  66. 

Joseph  Segond,  French  philosopher,  Nice,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  age  82. 

Samuel  Shellabarger,  author  of  Captain  from 
Castile,  and  other  novels,  historian  and  lin¬ 
guist,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  21,  age  65. 

(^handrashankar  Shukla,  writer  and  translator 
in  English  and  Gujarati,  October  16,  1953, 
age  52. 

Paul  Siebertz,  German  author,  Stuttgart, 
age  76. 

Richard  Smekal,  Austrian  art  historian  and 
literary  biographer,  Vienna,  November  5, 
age  66. 

Harry  Soiberg,  Danish  novelist,  Copenhagen, 
age  66. 

Wilhelm  Stapel,  German  Lutheran  publicist, 
Hamburg,  June  1,  age  72. 

Thea  Sternheim,  German-born  stage  designer, 
daughter  of  Carl  Sternheim,  Paris,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Marika  Stiernstedt,  Swedish  novelist,  Novem¬ 
ber,  age  79. 

Felix  Stossinger,  Prague-born  editor  and  es¬ 
sayist,  Zurich,  age  65. 

Alfred  Otto  Stolze,  Cierman  novelist,  drama¬ 
tist,  and  essayist,  Lindau,  March  17,  age  63. 

Oskar  Straus,  Austrian  composer.  Bad  Ischl, 
January  II,  age  83. 

Johannes  Stroux,  Carman  classical  philologist, 
Berlin,  September,  age  69. 

Ernst  Sulzbach,  German-born  publisher, 
Stockholm,  January,  age  66. 

Lucien  Tesni^re,  French  linguist,  Montpellier, 
December  6. 

Hans  Arthur  Thies,  German  publicist, 
Munich,  December  6. 

Walter  Thomas,  Anglicist,  inventor  of  the  "di¬ 
rect”  method  in  language  teaching,  Lyons, 
March  18. 

Hans  Tietze,  Prague-born  art  historian,  April, 
age  74. 
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Totius  (J.  D.  Du  Toit),  South  African  poet, 
1953,  age  76. 

A.  F.  Tschiffely,  Swiss-British  writer  and 
teacher,  long  time  resident  of  Argentina, 
London,  January  5. 

Heinrich  Uhlendahl,  General  Director  of  the 
Deutsche  Biicherei,  Leipzig,  December, 
age  69. 

G.  R.  Vaishampayan,  teacher  of  Hindi,  au¬ 
thor  of  two  dictionaries  (Hindi-Marathi  and 
Marathi-Hindi),  Poona,  October  9,  1953, 
age  63. 

Erno  Vajda,  Huiigamn4x>rn  playwright. 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  April  3,  age  67. 

Father  Auguste  Valensin,  French  author, 
Dante  scholar,  and  translator,  Nice,  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Clement  Vautel  (Clement  Vaulet),  Belgian- 
French  novelist,  playwright  and  columnist, 
Paris,  December  26,  age  78. 

L6on  V6rane,  French  poet,  Solliis-Pont  (Var), 
November  11,  age  68. 

Noel  Vindry,  French  novelist. 

Julien  Vocance  (Joseph  Seguin),  French  poet, 
Annonay,  September. 

Lucien  Vogel,  French  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  (Lu,  Vu,  Le  Petit  fournal, 
Vogue,  fardin  des  Modes),  near  Paris,  May 
9,  age  67. 

Boris  Vycheslavzev,  Russian  philosopher,  Ge¬ 
neva,  October  10. 

Marianne  Weber,  prominent  Cierman  cham¬ 
pion  of  women’s  rights,  widow  of  Max 
Weber,  Heidelberg,  March  12,  age  83. 

Alfred  Weiner,  Austrian-born  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Riverside,  N.  J.,  November,  age  77. 

Paula  Werner,  Vilna-born  writer  and  poet, 
Zurich,  July,  age  57. 

Freiherr  Hans  von  Wolzogen,  German  film 
author  and  producer,  Berlin,  May,  age  66. 

Hella  Wuolijoko,  Finnish  dramatist,  Helsinki, 
age  68. 

Sergey  Yablonovsky,  veteran  Russian  journal¬ 
ist,  Paris,  December  6,  1953,  age  83. 

Yuri  Yanovsky,  Ukrainian  poet  and  novelist, 
Kiev,  February  28,  age  51. 

Francis  Brett  Young,  British  author,  Cape¬ 
town,  March  28,  age  70. 

Vladimir  Zenzinov,  Russian  journalist.  New 
York  City,  October  20,  1953,  age  72. 

Heinrich  Zerkaulen,  German  novelist,  drama¬ 
tist,  and  poet,  Hofgeismar,  February,  age  61. 
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Centro  Mexicano  de  Escritores 
By  Margaret  Shedd 

What  can  be  the  purpose — and  method  of 
procedure — of  a  writing  center  in  which  writ¬ 
ers  of  two  different  languages  participate? 
Language  is  surely  the  material  of  writing, 
and  two  simultaneous  idioms  sound  like  a  start 
toward  Babelic  discord.  Yet  the  Centro  Mexi¬ 
cano  de  Escritores  in  Mexico  City  is  exactly 
such  a  bilingual  enterprise,  and  the  record,  in 
books  published  in  each  of  the  two  languages 
by  its  members,  suggests  working  accord. 

Tbe  Centro,  sponsored  by  the  Instituto  Me- 
xicano-Norteamericano  de  Relaciones  Cultu- 
rales  which  gives  it  a  home  in  its  pleasant  new 
building  at  Hamburgo  115,  is  partly  support¬ 
ed  by  a  Rockefeller  grant;  it  received  some  help 
from  the  Instituto  and  the  rest  from  Mexican 
sources.  There  is  a  staff  of  four  and  there  are 
nine  current  Fellows,  the  nucleus  of  a  group 
of  about  three  times  that  number. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Dr.  Julio 
Jimenez  Rueda;  other  memljers  are:  Margaret 
Shedd,  Julio  Torri,  Eduardo  Villasenor,  Fran¬ 
cis  St.  John,  Augustin  Yinez,  Jose  Luis  Mar¬ 
tinez;  and  its  Secretary  Felipe  Garcia  Jferaza. 
L.ast  year’s  nine  Fellows  (besides  Mendoza, 
Srta.  Castellanos,  Rulfo,  Arreola,  mentioned 
elsewhere)  were:  Jorge  Portilla,  doing  a  study 
on  Fenomologia  del  relajo;  Gilliert  Weather- 
bee,  a  novel;  Jerry  Olsen,  a  novel;  Clementina 
Diaz  y  de  Ovando,  a  study  on  the  corrida; 
Emmanuel  Carballo,  a  study  on  the  Mexican 
novel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  biweekly  sessions,  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  manuscripts  are  read  and  discussed  in 
each  language  and  in  both,  interchangeably, 
and  usually  one  manuscript  is  read  both  in 
original  and  translation.  But  these  are  only 
mechanics;  the  result  is  enrichment  of  the 
writer’s  perspective  toward  words  by  his  grow¬ 
ing  literary  and  personal  familiarity  with  an¬ 
other  language,  and,  fully  as  important,  the 
enrichment  of  his  jxjint  of  view  by  day-in-and- 
day-out  relationships  with  writers  of  another 
country.  For  instance,  a  recent  discussion  on 
someone’s  novel  in  progress  on  the  braceros 
cleared  the  air  not  only  as  related  to  techniques 
but  also  as  to  international  tensions.  Frank 
words  on  both  sides  mean  misunderstandings 
clarified  and  friendships  fortified. 

By  and  large  it  has  turned  out  that  Latin 
and  North  American  ideas  oi-  intention  and 
method  in  contemporary  writing  counterpoint 
each  other  rather  than  oppose.  The  North 


Americans  are  learning  to  take  the  trouble  to 
explain  themselves  to  the  other  people,  and 
they  also  are  learning  a  respect  for  culture,  as 
such,  not  one  specific  culture.  The  Mexicans 
arc  learning  the  need  for  more  discipline  in 
literary  work  and  arc  absorbing  and  changing 
American  techniques  for  their  own  use. 

The  Centro  believes  that  writers  arc  for 
writing.  To  date  there  have  been  twenty-six 
Fellows,  fifteen  in  creative  work  and  nine  in 
studies  related  to  creative  writing.  Twenty 
Fellows  have  been  Mexican,  six  North  Amer¬ 
ican.  Almost  all  of  the  twenty-six  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  their  year’s  work,  largely 
in  Spanish,  and  in  Mexico,  of  course,  although 
one  of  the  Mexican  novels  ( Los  surianos  by 
Herminio  Chivez  Guerrero)  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Patricia  Bred^c,  a  non-Fellow  but  a 
constant  member  of  the  group,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  English  in  the  United  States.  One 
American  novel  has  appeared.  Fabulous  An¬ 
cestor  by  Donald  Demarcst  (Lippincott,  1954). 

Mexican  publications  are  numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting:  Juan  Jose  Arreola’s  Confabulario 
(Fondo  de  Cultura)  and  Ramon  Xirau’s  Sen- 
tido  de  la  presencia  (Fondo  de  Cultura)  have 
been  reviewed  in  Booths  Abroad  (see  B.A.  27:4, 
p.  419;  28:3,  p.  343).  Juan  Rulfo’s  collection  of 
short  stories,  FA  llano  en  llamas,  just  published 
(also  by  the  Fondo),  has  already  brought  him 
recognition  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  best  con¬ 
temporary  Mexican  writers.  Rulfo  and  Arreola 
were  doing  novels  last  year  and  it  is  already 
evident  that,  each  in  his  way,  these  two  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  new  form  to  the  Mexican  novel. 
Two  collections  of  poetry  have  appeared, 
Imdgenes  by  Rub^n  Ik)nifaz  Nuno  and  1)1- 
mensidn  imaginaria  by  Enrique  Gonzilcs 
Rojo.  Our  poet  last  year  was  a  28-year-old  girl, 
Rosario  Castellanos,  who  has  already  published 
widely  and  is  using  her  fellowship  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  verse  forms  on  Mexican  themes, 
as  well  as  to  make  a  study  exploring  women’s 
role  in  Mexican  literature.  Ali  Chumacero’s 
Foesia  y  teatro  completo  de  Xavier  Villaurru- 
tia,  with  a  critical  study  included,  is  being 
published. 

The  Centro  is  represented  also  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  theater.  We  have  had  four  playwrights, 
counting  Hector  Mendoza,  on  last  year’s  list. 
Mendoza,  who  is  22,  has  had  two  plays  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  first  of  two  he  is  writing  on 
his  beca  was  contracted  for  production  last 
summer.  Sergio  Magana  has  had  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  Moctezuma  //,  written  two  years  ago 
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on  a  fellowship.  Luisa  JoscBna  Dern^ndez 
has  received  the  HI  National  prize  in  drama 
for  the  play  Hotica  modelo.  In  1953,  her  play 
I  JOS  sordomudos ,  written  on  the  beca,  was  a 
success,  and  also  in  1953  Magana  won  the  El 
National  prize  for  a  novel  partly  written  on 
beca.  This  list  of  publications  and  recognitions 
could  be  prolonged  considerably. 

A  two-man  study  was  made  that  year  on  the 
fxtsition  of  the  Mexican  writer,  publishing 
costs,  distribution,  promotion,  etc.  It  has  led 
into  several  allied  Helds.  First,  we  are  stepping 
up  a  translation  program:  We  have  presently 
alx^ut  ten  translated  stories  circulating  through 
North  American  literary  agents;  we  plan  to 
present  novels  to  North  American  publishers 
by  translating  a  part  and  giving  resumes.  We 
shall  start  one  publication  of  our  own,  cooper¬ 
ating  with  a  Mexican  house  for  actual  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  North  American  house  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  This  lxK)k  will  have 
original  and  translation,  on  facing  pages,  of  the 
liest  there  is  in  contemporary  Mexican  writing. 

Our  translation  program  also  enters  the 
theater  Held.  We  are  building  up  translation 
rights  to  contem[X)rary  American  plays,  co- 
o|x:rating  with  North  American  agents  and 
the  local  Union  of  Authors  to  prevent  pirated 
production  and  to  ensure  good  translation. 

In  short,  the  Centro  is  a  clearing  house  for 
writers,  offering  services  and  advice  and  wher¬ 
ever  |x)ssible  helping  the  writer  to  help  him¬ 
self.  It  is  also  a  place  for  friendship;  the  small 
but  constant  stream  of  visitors  who  come  for 
the  discussions  or  sometimes  bring  a  manu¬ 
script  for  reading  proves  that  this  fills  a  vital 
need.  We  would  like,  as  time  and  means  al¬ 
low,  to  extend  our  group  to  include  friends 
in  other  countries  (especially  I^tin  Ameri¬ 
can). 

Mexico  is  a  country  that  offers  cultural  hos¬ 
pitality.  We  ho|xr,  shortly,  to  mail  a  Centro 
letter  at  intervals  to  writers  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  and  we  now  welcome  in¬ 
formal  corres|X)ndence  with  them.  In  Mexico 
itself  we  arc  extending  our  circle  outside  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  Last  April  the  whole  becario 
group  went  to  Cjuanajuato  to  participate  in 
round  table  discussions  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Guanajuato.  And  our  for¬ 
mer  Fellows  arc  to  be  found  in  several  other 
universities  in  the  provinces.  What  the  abso¬ 
lute  end  development  of  the  Ontro  will  be 
can  not  Ix'  fully  known  now.  But  we  do  know 
that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  creative 
growth. 


Mexico,  D.F. 


The  Fritz  von  Unruh  Society 
By  Heinrich  Bitsch 

After  his  return  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  Fritz  von 
Unruh  received  during  a  solemn  celebration 
in  the  historical  Paulskirche  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main  the  Ciocthc  Prize,  the  most  important 
literary  award  of  the  Federal  Republic.  The 
new  intellectual  Germany  considers  this  poet 
and  playwright  the  living  incarnation  of  the 
German  destiny:  Since  the  battle  of  Verdun 
this  preacher  and  prophet,  true  voice  of  the 
European  conscience,  the  friend  of  the  great 
Frenchmen  Duhamel  and  Barbusse,  and  of 
Allxrt  Panstein,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fighters  and  admonishers  of  the  intellectual 
Resistance  of  the  years  1933  to  1945. 

The  Fritz  von  Unruh  Society  was  founded 
in  Dcccmlxr  1953  in  Giessen  an  der  Lahn. 
The  Hessian  State  Government  in  Wiesbaden 
and  the  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Giessen  took 
over  the  trusteeship,  after  Minister  of  State 
Arno  Hennig  had  accepted  the  protectorate 
over  the  organization  and  the  present  writer 
the  presidency.  Important  personalities  from 
the  Federal  Republic,  Berlin,  and  various  Eu- 
rojxan  countries  joined  the  Society  as  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Berlin  publisher  Kiiiger  decided 
upon  issuing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Society, 
the  poet’s  collected  works,  of  which  the  first 
volumes  are  already  available.  Works  about 
Unruh  are  to  appear  in  English  and  Italian,  in 
addition  to  their  publication  by  the  Society  in 
Giessen.  His  drama  Wilhelmus,  premiered  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  is  being  translated  into 
Dutch.  Its  central  figure  is  the  national  hero 
and  liberator  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  of  the  Hessian  princely  house  at 
Dillenburg.  Today  Fritz  von  Unruh  lives  in 
Diez  an  der  Lahn  in  the  Hof  Oranien,  an  es¬ 
tate  of  this  Hessian  principality,  and  thus  the 
drama  Wilhelmus  has  acquired  the  closest 
relationship  between  the  historical  time  and 
the  living  space.  1’he  fxjet  was  recently  offi¬ 
cially  received  in  Holland  and  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Literature  Society  of  The  Hague. 
The  well  known  Dutch  dramatist  Ben  van 
Eysselsteijn,  President  of  the  Poetry  Academy, 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Fritz  von  Unruh  So¬ 
ciety  and  keenly  interested  in  its  aims. 

In  Unruh’s  most  recent  play,  Duell  an  der 
Havel,  first  performed  in  the  State  Theater  of 
Wiesbaden,  an  encounter  occurs  between 
Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great,  a 
charming  inspiration  which  delighted  the 
commanding  general  of  the  U.  S.  Army  forces 
in  Wiesbaden,  who  invited  the  poet  for  dinner. 

In  Giessen  the  writings  of  Fritz  von  Unruh 
are  collected  in  archives  and  substantial  cor- 
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rcspondencc  is  maintained  with  theaters  in 
(Jermany  and  abroad  regarding  the  dramatic 
work  of  the  poet.  Most  important,  however,  is 
the  ideological  backing  given  by  the  Society 
for  the  poet  who  is  t(^ay  a  lonely  figure  of 
the  freedom-loving  Germany,  an  admonisher 
who  not  only  has  the  creative  force  of  one  who 
bears  witness  but  the  prophecy  of  the  seer 
whose  verb  and  parable  powerfully  point  to 
the  future,  liecause  this  poet  has  lived  every 
hour  of  his  life  according  to  this  his  vocation, 
one  of  the  few  CJermans  after  (Joethe  in  whom 
life  and  work  are  perfectly  blended  together. 
Through  this  quality  Fritz  von  Unruh  ac¬ 
quired  importance  first  in  the  Latin  countries, 
Italy  and  France,  and  then  in  the  United 
States  where  he  found  asylum  for  ten  years 
and  a  spiritual  home  after  the  persecution  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  Nazis.  They  burned  his  works, 
which  were  written  with  his  heart’s  blood,  and 
banned  his  confession.  The  Fritz  von  Unruh 
Society  to<lay  wants  to  reclaim  this  immortal 
property,  a  gospel  of  the  spirit  in  this  crisis 
of  occidental  civilization,  opposing  to  the 
apocalyptic  despair  and  the  nihilistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  a  generation  formed  by  war  and  defeat 
a  truly  watchful  creator,  devoted  to  the  ideals 
of  liberty,  tolerance,  and  broadest  human  sin¬ 
cerity. 

The  foundation  in  Germany  of  a  Fritz  von 
Unruh  Society  has  caused  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  and  recognition  in  E'urope  and  overseas. 
As  President  of  the  Society,  I  have  significant 
evidence  of  this  in  a  correspondence  in  which 
the  intellectual  elite  of  many  capitals  of  the 
world  have  engaged  in  an  idealistic  discussion 
which  is  im(x)rtant  in  our  present  political  sit¬ 
uation  and  in  this  spiritual  hour  in  which,  like 
no  other  generation  before  us,  we  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  menace  and  danger,  with  a  situation 
rendering  everything  questionable,  not  so 
much  externally  as  inwardly.  But  only  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  represents  rank,  weight,  mean¬ 
ing,  and  glory  of  all  existence.  This  is  Fritz 
von  Unruh’s  claim  in  every  line  of  verse  or 
prose  he  ever  wrote. 

Giessen 


Stig  Dagerman:  In  Memoriam 
By  Frederic  Fleisher 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1954,  the  thirty -one  year  old  Swedish 
novelist  Stig  Dagerman  died  from  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  Just  before  two  he  had 
said  farewell  to  his  wife,  the  well-known  ac¬ 
tress  Anita  Bjbrk,  and  told  her  he  was  driving 
into  Stockholm.  The  Dagerman  villa  is  situat¬ 
ed  just  outside  the  city.  He  then  got  in  his  car 


and  drove  it  into  the  garage,  which  was  some¬ 
what  over  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  closed 
the  garage  doors,  and  shortly  afterward  he 
met  his  death.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
police  reconstructed  the  incidents  prior  to  his 
unexpected  death. 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  4,  the 
body  of  Stig  Dagerman  was  found  by  his 
eight  year  old  son.  A  star  fell  and  was  gone, 
only  the  voices  of  his  mourners  remain.  Da¬ 
german  was  one  of  the  most  important  Swe¬ 
dish  writers  to  make  his  debut  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Dagerman  was  a  central  figure 
in  the  group  of  authors  that  included  the 
poets  Erik  Lindegren  and  Karl  Vennberg, 
and  the  novelist  Lars  Ahlin,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Dagerman  had  pub¬ 
lished  four  novels,  a  collection  of  short  stories, 
four  plays,  and  a  travel  documentary.  Then 
came  his  silence  which  lasted  with  hardly  the 
slightest  break  until  his  death.  After  writing 
several  outstanding  works  in  such  a  short 
perioil  of  time,  his  sudden  silence  brought  sus¬ 
picions  that  he  had  written  himself  out.  Dr. 
Olof  I^gercrantz,  cultural  editor  of  Dagens 
Nyheter,  wrote  the  day  that  Dagerman’s  death 
was  announced  that  some  years  ago  the  young 
novelist  had  told  him  of  a  dream  he  had  had. 
Dagerman  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  the  Stockholm  Olympic  Stadium,  the 
stands  were  filled  and  he  was  to  speak,  but 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  How  much  similarity 
there  was  between  Dagerman’s  dream  and 
reality  is  impossible  to  discern.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  reading  public  anxiously  awaited  a 
new  novel  that  was  never  written.  He  started 
one  entitled  “Foreign  Power,”  alxiut  a  young 
man  who  was  contemplating  suicide.  Also, 
about  a  year  ago  he  submitted  the  prologue 
of  another  novel,  “A  Thousand  Years  with 
Cro<l,”  but  this  novel  was  also  left  uncom¬ 
pleted. 

Dagerman  was  an  expressionist.  His  writ¬ 
ings  were  filled  with  fear,  anguish,  and  ex¬ 
plosive  emotion.  He  was  volcanic  and  always 
striving  for  new  means  and  methods  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  was  also  a  syndicalist  and  pro¬ 
tested  strongly  all  sorts  of  violence  and  preju¬ 
dices. 

On  November  12,  1954,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
under  an  epitaph  that  he  himself  had  written 
some  time  ago  which  read:  “Here  rests  a  fallen 
Swedish  author.  Forget  him  often.”  But  Stig 
Dagerman’s  literary  production  was  such  that 
his  name  will  not  leave  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  Swedish  literature. 


Stockholm 


Head-Liners 


*  Stefan  Andrcf.  Der  Knabe  im  Brunnen. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1953.  355  pages.  13.80 
dm. 

Andres’s  book  does  not  deal  with  “problems” 
as,  for  instance,  the  volumes  of  Die  Sintflut 
did.  It  is  the  story  of  a  boy,  growing  up  in  a 
German  village:  autobiographic  in  spite  of  its 
being  called  a  novel.  Andres  succeeds  in  re¬ 
calling  his  boyhocxi  with  its  solitude  and 
parental  home  in  such  delicate  and  wholesome 
strokes  that  the  work  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
published  in  Germany  recently.  Instead  of  a 
dessicated  biography  we  are  here  faced  with  a 
work  of  poetic  magnitude  and  moral  dignity. 

Karl  O.  Par  tel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  y. 

*  Max  Aub.  Lm  buenas  intenciones.  Mexico. 
Texontle.  1954.  348  pages.  $1.50. 

It  soon  becomes  apparent  why  this  novel  is 
dedicated  to  P^rez  Gald<Ss:  Its  rambling  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  of  life  in  Madrid,  its  pun¬ 
gent  realistic  speech  of  the  lower  and  middle 
class  Spaniards,  its  compassion  and  under¬ 
standing  of  man’s  foibles  and  follies  are  all 
reminiscent  of  the  master.  Lacking,  however, 
are  Gald6s’s  warmth  and  his  memorable  char¬ 
acters. 

Aub’s  hero  is  a  credible,  weak  young  man, 
enmeshed  in  a  complicated  family  scandal, 
who  goes  blunderingly  through  life,  never 
achieving  emotional  stability  or  happiness. 
The  other  characters  seem  rather  unreal; 
whenever  a  new  one  is  introduced,  his  past 
history  unfolds  for  several  chapters,  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  becomes  wearisome  and  hinders 
the  smooth  progression  of  the  main  narrative. 
The  scene  shifts  from  Madrid  to  Zaragoza 
to  Barcelona  in  the  I920’s  and  1930’s.  Toward 
the  end,  the  novel  trails  off  into  a  sketchy 
account  of  the  recent  civil  war. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Samuel  Beckett.  Watt,  Paris.  Olympia. 

1953.  254  pages.  850  fr. 

Samuel  Beckett  has  written  a  long  line  of 
novels  about  lonely  figures  and  as  his  stories 
develop,  the  main  characters  grow  farther  and 
farther  away  from  reality  and  people.  Watt 
is  no  exception.  In  fact,  the  feeling  of  isolation 
is  accentuated. 


Watt,  the  principal  character,  is  employed 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Knott.  At  first  his  duties 
are  limited  to  the  ground  floor  and  he  has  no 
contact  with  any  other  part  of  the  house, 
except  that  he  sleeps  on  the  second  floor.  He 
later  succeeds  the  servant  on  the  first  floor 
and  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  a  new  servant  on 
the  ground  floor.  Watt’s  employer  is  appa¬ 
rently  feeble-minded  and  a  hypochondriac, 
while  Watt  is  masochistic,  introverted,  and 
later  in  the  novel  he  shows  signs  of  temporary 
insanity.  Because  of  the  master’s  condition, 
no  one  has  anything  to  say  to  him  and  he  has 
no  words  for  anyone,  although  he  utters 
sounds  at  times.  There  are  no  callers,  with 
the  exception  of  bill<ollectors  and  piano  tun¬ 
ers,  at  the  Knott  mansion. 

Almost  every  possible  alternative  comes  to 
Watt’s  mind  when  he  thinks  about  the  rather 
irrelevant  questions  that  arise.  This  is  done 
in  a  somewhat  psychoanalytical  manner,  which 
in  a  few  cases  is  quite  effective  but  is  usually 
tiresome.  When  describing  the  life  of  Mr. 
Knott  in  his  room  where  he  spends  most  of  the 
day,  Beckett  writes:  “Here  he  moved,  to  and 
fro,  from  the  door  to  the  window,  from  the 
window  to  the  door;  from  the  window  to  the 
door,  from  the  door  to  the  window;  from  the 
fire  to  the  bed,  from  the  bed  to  the  fire.”  The 
description  continues  like  this  for  a  page  and 
produces  an  interesting  atmosphere.  But  as 
Beckett  uses  this  technique  too  frequently  in 
the  novel,  it  loses  much  of  the  emphasis  that 
could  have  been  attained. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stodt^holm 

**  Werner  Bergengruen.  Das  Gebeimnis  \ct- 
bleibt.  Zurich.  Arche.  1952.  158  pages. 
This  book  of  little  pieces  and  longer  pieces, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  data  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  Bergengruen  poem  or  Novelle 
comes  into  being,  to  clarifications  on  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  a  sound,  orderly  world,  permits 
the  reader  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  on  a  guided  tour  through  the  author’s 
workshop.  It  is  a  book  of  revelations  by  and 
about  this  “biographically”  reticent  but  aes¬ 
thetically  communicative  poet,  novelist,  and 
Novellendichter  par  excellence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  little  volume  there 
are  four  pages  of  outlined  facts  that  repre- 
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sent  the  maximum  total  detail  he  is  willing 
to  release  about  his  private  life.  However,  the 
initiated  already  have  somewhat  more  at  their 
fingertips  than  these  humorously  and  charm¬ 
ingly  formulated  facts.  And  (if  we  may  quib¬ 
ble  a  bit)  what  could  be  more  “private,”  more 
deliberately  removed  from  public  view  than 
the  creative  secrets  which  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Das  Gehcimnis  verbleibt}  A  par¬ 
adox?  Well,  the  book  contains  a  stimulating 
abundance  of  paradoxes  and  will  therefore 
have  a  special  appeal  to  the  alert  reader. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  Andr^  Billy.  Madame:  Anecdote  monos- 
tique.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1954.  252  pages. 
425  fr. 

Billy  writes  with  the  care  of  a  devoted  disci¬ 
ple  of  Balzac.  Characterization  and  setting 
matter  more  to  him  than  the  plot,  which 
springs  forth  with  ease  from  a  ground  well 
fertilized  with  the  first  two  elements.  Here 
he  is  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  the  men¬ 
tal  outlook  of  a  distinguished  actor  turned 
Benedictine  monk.  An  enigmatic  abbess — 
the  title  character — wields  a  strong  and  blindly 
accepted  sway  on  the  monk  until  a  group  of 
his  former  theatrical  friends  intrude  upon  his 
cloistered  retreat.  The  author’s  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  sympathy  with  the  two  milieus 
juxtaposed  permit  him  to  |x)int  some  arrest¬ 
ing  comparisons. 

James  L.  Shepherd,  /// 
Baylor  University 

G.  A.  Borgese.  Foundations  of  the  World 
Republic.  Chicago,  111.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1953.  xi  -|-  328  pages.  $6.50. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  De  Toqueville, 
and  others  have  proved  that  literature  may  be 
written  about  politics,  although  it  is  not  often 
done  nowadays.  Still,  the  late  G.  A.  Borgese 
proves  that  the  art  is  not  dead,  in  this  work 
published  shortly  after  his  death.  Thus,  Rob¬ 
ert  Rcdfield  has  accurately  said  of  it,  “This 
book  is  to  be  read  not  as  one  reads  any  one 
conventional  kind  of  book — a  work  on  public 
affairs,  a  poem,  a  record  of  ethical  insight. 
Rather  it  is  a  new  thing:  a  harmonic  blending 
of  several  book  forms.  It  is  argument  and 
prophecy,  analysis  and  poetic  symbol-making, 
at  once.” 

The  argument  concerns  an  analysis  of  the 
Preliminary  draft  of  a  World  Constitution 
and  of  the  conditions  requiring  its  creation 
and  implementation.  For  Peace  to  exist  there 
must  be  Justice.  Justice  means  Charity,  a 
combination  of  the  Agape  and  Platonic  Eros, 
a  reverence  for  life.  But  for  Charity  to  exist 


there  must  also  be  Power,  although  the  latter 
is  justifiable  only  in  terms  of  the  former.  Power 
implies  Law  and  Government. 

Law  and  Government  are  required  beyond 
as  well  as  within  the  borders  of  states,  for  the 
Age  of  Nations  has  ended  and  the  condition 
of  one  world  has  come.  The  latter  is  so  true 
that  we  are  bound  to  have  either  the  World 
Republic,  integrally  expressing  Justice  as  Char¬ 
ity,  or  the  World  Empire.  Thus  the  argument 
for  the  Republic. 

In  comment:  If  this  Republic  with  Justice 
seems  to  some  “realists”  to  be  more  a  matter 
of  Professor  Borgese’s  poetry  than  of  fact, 
they  overlook  his  amassed  historical  references 
and  his  prophetic  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
these  facts.  Certainly  they  miss  the  fact  that 
if  we  do  not  live  his  poetry,  we  are  apt  not  to 
live. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Familia  de  la 
noche.  Paris.  Hispanoamericana.  1954.  56 
pages. 

A  mature  poetic  talent  reveals  itself  in  this 
most  recent  volume  by  the  Ecuadorian 
Carrera  Andrade.  Embedded  in  the  verses  of 
this  collection  is  a  tropical  exuberance  of  im¬ 
agery,  especially  metaphors  of  striking  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vitality.  Nature’s  powerful  magnet 
attracts  the  poet  here  just  as  it  has  in  all  his 
earlier  works.  Light,  darkness,  and  water  are 
the  principal  themes,  although  he  occasionally 
sings  of  humbler,  more  concrete  things,  such 
as  the  hummingbird,  in  a  charming  poem  of 
delicately  caught  nuances.  There  is  also  a  fine 
elegy  to  Pedro  Salinas. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Am^rico  Castro.  La  realidad  histdrica  de 
Espaha.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1954.  685  pages 
7  plates.  $50  m/mex. 

What  makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  Spaniards?  Am^rico  Castro’s  an¬ 
swer  is:  a  tragically  interrupted  symbiosis  of 
Christians,  Moors,  and  Jews.  Castro  proves 
his  assertions  about  the  constituent  character 
of  Moorish  and  Jewish  culture  in  Spanish 
civilization  by  ample  linguistic,  literary,  and 
historical  documentation.  Glory  and  failure 
of  Spain,  and  indirectly  of  South  America,  are 
ultimately  due  to  the  Spaniards’  fatal  success 
in  converting,  killing,  or  ex()elling  their  Jews 
and  Arabs.  Castro’s  view  of  the  Inquisition 
as  formed  by  the  zeal  of  recently  converted 
Jews  is  startling,  as  is  his  long  list  of  Spanish 
authors  of  Jewish  descent  (Luis  Vives,  whose 
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entire  family  was  killed  by  the  Inquisition, 
Mateo  Alemin,  Fernando  de  Rojas,  Santa 
Teresa  de  Jesus,  Luis  de  ljc6n,  et  al.).  Yet 
C^astro’s  searching  and  provocative  chapters 
on  the  cultural  importance  of  Spanish  Jews 
and  converts  belong  to  the  best  in  the  book,  on 
a  par  with  his  masterly  presentation  of  Arab 
mysticism  and  literature,  his  analysis  of  the 
Cid  and  the  Libro  de  Burn  Amor,  and  his 
magnificent  study  of  the  cult  of  Santiago. 

('astro’s  knowledge  of  history  and  literature 
is  well-nigh  encyclopedic.  His  style  is  simple, 
clear,  and  cautious.  Repetitions  are  unavoid¬ 
able  in  a  work  of  such  scope,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  page  which  is  not  illuminated  by  pro¬ 
found  thought  and  meticulous  scholarship. 
This  is  an  important  and  fundamental  work, 
indispensable  for  all  those  who  seriously  in¬ 
vestigate  Spanish  literature  and  history. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Andr^  Chamson.  Le  chiffre  de  nos  jours. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  414  pages.  790  fr. 
Youth  is  a  topic  that  has  often  won  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Andre  Chamson.  XnYns  La  neige  et  la 
fleur,  he  depicted  the  life  of  the  young  people 
of  the  last  decade.  In  his  new  lxx)k,  it  is  his 
own  youth  he  brings  to  light  under  the  form 
of  confessions.  He  was  born  on  the  first  day 
of  this  century,  in  a  small  town  of  the  O- 
vennes.  Brought  up  by  a  dreamy  father  who 
kept  trying  to  make  his  fortune  in  impossible 
business  deals  and  a  mother  who  sfx)ke  with 
the  dead,  surrounded  by  a  superstitious  Italian 
maid  and  a  grandmother  continually  convers¬ 
ing  with  (lod,  little  Andr^  developed  a  men¬ 
tality  moulded  by  these  heteroclite  characters. 
However,  when  he  was  old  enough  to  enter 
the  town’s  public  school,  he  quickly  became  a 
rather  rough  lx)y,  the  leader  of  his  schoolmates 
in  fiery  battles  with  the  students  of  the  neigh- 
Iwring  ('atholic  school.  When  he  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  the  newspapers  announced  that 
the  French  Army  was  taking  positions  at  the 
frontier  to  face  the  invaders.  TTie  big  war  was 
going  to  start,  and  at  this  point  the  confessions 
end. 

The  story  of  his  early  youth  is  related  by 
Andr^  Chamson  with  his  usual  talent,  and  a 
remarkable  honesty.  Let  us  hojie  that  he  will 
write  a  sequel  to  these  confessions. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 

*  Gabriel  Chevallier.  Cloehemerle  Babylone. 

Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 

1954.  ^20  pages.  600  fr. 

The  Cloehemerle  of  19?4  adhered  to  a  well- 


defined  plot  which  led  to  grotesque,  even  sav¬ 
age,  caricature,  and  finally  to  outs|X}ken  and 
ugly  cynicism.  Cynicism  and  savagery  are 
absent  from  Cloehemerle  Babylone;  plot  and 
chronology  are  frequently  imperceptible  and 
never  obtrusive,  and  the  caricature  is  gentle; 
for  these  things  the  book  seems  to  me  much 
the  better  one.  Chevallier  weaves  a  tissue  of 
overlapping  vignettes  of  his  Beaujolais  vil¬ 
lagers  and  their  doings,  rich  in  detail,  in  fla¬ 
vor,  and  in  ingenuity — the  whole  illustrating 
a  conviction  that  man’s  application  of  his 
efforts  and  instruments  to  the  contravention 
of  nature,  human  or  other,  can  only  make  him 
ridiculous.  This  is  par  excellence  the  theme 
of  comedy;  Cloehemerle  Babylone  is  genially 
comic  throughout,  and  often  extremely  funny. 

fames  Doolittle 
Ohio  State  University 

Albert  Einstein.  Mein  Weltbild.  Carl  See- 

lig,  ed.  Zurich.  Europa.  1953.  275  pages. 

15.60  Sw.  fr. 

This  selection  of  brief  essays,  letters,  |x>pular 
lectures,  etc.,  by  the  eminent  physicist  is  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book  first  published 
in  1934.  Grouped  under  the  headings  Wie  ich 
die  Welt  sehe,  Politil(  und  Pazifismus,  Im 
Kampf  gegen  den  Nationalsozialismus,  Jii- 
disehe  Probleme,  and  Wissensehaftliche  Bei- 
trdge,  the  items  eloquently  express  Einstein’s 
thinking  about  the  great  problems  of  human 
existence  and  scientific  knowledge  and  his 
reactions  to  some  of  the  issues  of  the  day.  Won¬ 
der  at  the  regularity  of  nature,  respect  for  all 
living  beings,  and  deep  concern  alxiut  freedom 
and  peace  are  among  his  basic  attitudes.  The 
pages  of  notes  by  the  editor,  a  noted  Einstein 
biographer,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

/.  Rud  Nielsen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Luc  Estang.  Les  fontaines  du  grand  abime. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  508  pages.  690  fr. 
Estang  is  to  be  congratulated,  generously,  for 
having  brought  to  a  meaningful  conclusion 
his  authentic  and  extended  contribution  to 
contemporary  fiction  in  France.  Continuing 
to  trace  themes  presented  in  the  first  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  trilogy  and  following  his  previous¬ 
ly  introduced  characters  up  or  down  paths 
that  do  not  always  appear  to  be  of  their  own 
choice,  he  continues  to  create  new  personages 
that  quickly  grow  human  and  new  scenes 
that  immediately  impinge  as  new  destinies 
unfold. 

Who  would  not  feel  himself  a  party  to  M. 
Valentin’s  last  days  on  earth,  under  his  last 
sheets  and  facing  the  most  difficult  acknowl- 
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cdgmcnt  of  all?  It  is  revealed  openly  how  Elie 
triumphs  over  his  private  anarchy:  The  cour¬ 
age  which  comes  to  him  is  born  of  anger,  im¬ 
patience,  and  a  desire  for  an  as  yet  unknown 
catharsis.  And  there  are  the  growth  of  An¬ 
toine’s  pursuit  of  his  own  priesthood,  lodged 
with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Paule  de  Borre, 
she  who  flees  and  returns  to  renounce  her¬ 
self.  The  problems  that  Estang  considers  arc 
not  easy. 

These  final  chapters  of  Charge  d’dmes  offer 
a  picture  of  France  and  the  French  in  the 
1930’s.  So,  awesome  insights  arc  hereby  pro¬ 
vided  into  what  may  transpire  within  and 
without  the  heart  of  a  nation,  as  the  shadows 
of  betrayal  move  on  every  level,  and  as  these 
shadows  arc  cast  by  people. 

Spire  Fitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Romulo  Gallegos.  Una  posicidn  en  la  vida. 
Ix)wcll  Dunham,  cd.  and  comp.  Mexico. 
Humanismo.  1954.  560  pages.  $20  m/mex. 
Ix>wcll  Dunham,  who  recently  completed  his 
doctoral  thesis  on  Romulo  CJallegos,  collectctl 
these  essays  from  the  old  files  of  rare  journals: 
Im  Alborada,  FA  Cojo  Ilustrado,  and  others. 
They  date  from  1909  to  the  present.  Ciallegos 
himself  helped  to  correct  the  final  manuscript. 
The  essays  arc  arranged  chronologically  and 
embrace  the  entire  gamut  of  Gallegos’s  cul¬ 
tural,  educational,  and  political  biography. 

The  famed  novelist  reveals  himself  as  an 
ardent  moralist  with  an  almost  Gandhi-like 
faith  in  nonviolence  and  in  the  true  ethics  of 
Christianity.  The  star  that  guided  a  man’s 
life  shines  forth  from  these  moving  pages,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  dedicated  our  own  lives 
to  studying  and  teaching  the  culture  of  the 
Southern  Republics  should  recognize  that  the 
editor  has  performed  a  service  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  American 
letters.  All  of  the  essays  make  fascinating 
reading,  hut  this  reviewer  particularly  liked 
those  entitled:  “I^s  tierras  de  Dios,”  “Un 
ejcmplo  para  todos  los  dias,”  ‘‘El  mundo  es  del 
justo,”  ‘‘Habi'a  aqui  una  Icccidn  por  dar,”  and 
“Mensaje  al  otro  supcrvivientc." 

John  A.  Crow 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Albrecht  Goes,  Das  Rrandopfer.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1954.  74  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

Four  years  after  his  admirable  Unruhige 
Nacht  (sec  B.A.  27:2,  p.  145),  C»oes  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  masterpiece  which  may  well  outstrip 
his  first  story  in  popularity.  It  should  arouse 
more  discussion  because  the  author’s  subject 


is  one  that  people  might  choose  to  forget; 
namely,  the  plight  of  the  jews  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  not  his  purpose  to  perpetuate  old 
hatreds,  hut  to  establish  an  attitude  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  towards  a  problem  that 
affects  us  all. 

Once  a  week  the  Jews  of  a  certain  town  are 
permitted  to  buy  their  meat  in  the  shop  of 
Frau  Walker.  She  gains  their  confidence  and 
learns  of  the  fate  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Since  the  burning  of  the  synagogue  the  rabbi 
has  been  holding  worship  in  this  shop.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  prayers  are  interruplcil  by  the  entrance 
of  SS-men,  one  of  whom  insults  the  rabbi  and 
thrusts  a  lighted  cigarette  into  his  face.  He 
also  tells  a  pregnant  woman  she  will  not  live 
to  bear  the  child. 

That  night  there  is  a  bombing  raid.  Because 
he  wears  the  yellow  star,  a  )ew  is  refused 
admission  to  a  public  shelter.  He  sees  the 
butcher’s  shop  aflame  and  rescues  the  proprie¬ 
tress,  who  had  disregarded  the  sirens  because 
she  lielieved  that  only  fire  could  cleanse  the 
shop  of  its  evil  atmosphere.  In  the  o|ien  air  she 
exclaims: 

“F.r  hat  ei  nicht  anjjcnommen!’*  “Was?”  fraKtc  ith. 
“Das  Bran<l<»f)fcr."  “Wer?”  "Cum  has  cs  nicht  anKc- 
nommen." 

After  the  war  the  narrator  finds  the  shop 
rebuilt  and  open  for  business  with  the  inscrijv 
tion  “Exotlus  3:2,”  in  reference  to  the  Bible 
passage:  “Und  Mose  sah,  dass  der  Busch  mit 
Feuer  brannte,  und  ward  doch  nicht  verzehrt.” 

The  author  has  invested  a  simple  incitlent 
of  the  recent  past  with  the  power  of  a  poetic 
legend  and  has  made  this  little  story  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  higher  humanity. 

Waldo  C.  Peebles 
Boston  University 

^  (lerhart  Hauptmann.  Wincl^elmann.  Das 

Verhangnis,  Frank  Thiess,  ed.  CJiitersloh. 

Bertelsmann.  1954.  319  pages.  12  dm. 

In  January  1939  Hauptmann  h.id  l>egun  a 
narrative  which  then  Iwre  the  title  “Winckel- 
manns  letzte  jahre.”  A  first  draft  and  an  in¬ 
complete  second  version  were  written  that 
year.  In  1939,  1940,  and  1942  selections  from 
this  rapidly  growing  novel  appeared  in  (»er- 
man  pericxiicals  and  aroused  much  interest. 
The  material  that  had  originally  l)een  planned 
as  a  Novelle  fascinated  Hauptmann  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  grew  into  a  full  length  study  of 
the  tragic  death'  of  the  great  CJerman  art  his¬ 
torian.  Yet  it  was  never  completed  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  and  subsequently  the 
question  arose  how  it  should  be  published. 
Hauptmann’s  heirs  and  their  publisher  felt 
that  neither  the  first  version  nor  its  incomplete 
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revision  should  be  published  at  that  time.  In- 
stead,  Frank  Thiess  was  asked  to  study  all  the 
manuscript  material  in  order  to  prepare  a  final 
version. 

Obviously,  such  an  undertaking  presented 
many  difficulties  and  problems.  In  a  brief 
Nachwort  Thiess  explains  his  Bearbeitung. 
On  account  of  the  mass  of  material,  much  of 
which  was  repetitious,  the  editor  was  forced 
to  select  and  combine  such  sections  of  the 
manuscripts  as  fitted  into  the  general  plan  and 
to  continue  the  narrative  in  the  spirit  of  the 
notations,  sketches,  and  corrections  that 
Hauptmann  had  left.  That  such  a  method  is 
problematic  and  likely  to  be  criticized  as  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  original  text  is  readily  admit¬ 
ted  by  Thiess,  who  expresses  the  hope  that 
eventually — when  the  definitive  edition  of 
Hauptmann’s  works  is  continued — all  of  the 
manuscript  will  be  made  available. 

Interesting  as  the  novel  is,  it  becomes  clear 
that  Hauptmann  was  not  fully  satisfied  and 
left  the  manuscript  in  fragmentary  form.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  nobody  besides  the 
author  could  really  “complete”  the  work.  The 
reader  familiar  with  Hauptmann’s  style  is 
troubled  at  times  about  so  much  revision  of 
the  text  and  wonders  about  the  amount  added 
to  Hauptmann’s  manuscript. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Franz  Hellens.  Les  marges  de  I'Escaut. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  302  pages. 
525  fr. 

Tliese  are  hardly  stories,  rather  sketches  of 
plain,  but  not  ordinary,  people.  What  interests 
the  author  is  their  reaction  to  commonplace  oc¬ 
currences  that  become  dramas  in  their  lives 
because  of  their  peculiarly  sensitive  tempera¬ 
ments.  They  are  of  widely  differing  types, 
ranging  from  a  gardener  deeply  rooted  in  the 
earth  he  cultivates  to  a  bereaved  father  given 
to  supernatural  visions.  Hellens’s  firm  and 
sober  grasp  of  characters  and  situations  is 
matched  hy  his  stylistic  power:  with  a  mas¬ 
terly  hand  he  molds  images  and  suggests  at¬ 
mospheres  that  cast  a  sharp  light  on  each  case. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr. 

University  of  California 

Fritz  Hochwalder.  Der  offentliche  Anl(ld- 
ger.  Hamburg.  Zsolnay.  1954.  97  pages. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Broadway  audi¬ 
ence  refused  to  accept  Hochwalder’s  first  play 
Das  heilige  Experiment,  the  author  of  these 
plays  is  a  genuine  talent,  a  highly  gifted  dra¬ 
matist,  successful  all  over  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  with  two  hundred  performances  in 


France  alone.  Der  offentliche  Aniffager  is  a 
bitter  play  about  Fouquier-Tinville,  and  about 
the  many  political  prosecuting  attorneys  up  to 
our  day.  It  is  a  play,  indeed,  and  a  go^  play, 
filled  with  dramatic  dynamite,  well  built 
scenes,  and  good  roles.  Sometimes  the  prose 
discussions  and  speeches  seem  to  be  too  long, 
but  one  has  to  attend  a  performance  in  order 
to  decide  this  question.  Thus,  Fritz  Hoch¬ 
walder,  an  Austrian  in  Switzerland,  has  made 
and  is  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  stage 
after  the  war. 

Eredericl(  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Karl  Jaspers,  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Die  Erage 
der  Entmythologisierung.  Miinchen.  Pi¬ 
per,  1954.  119  pages.  5.80  dm. 

The  disputation  reproduced  in  these  pages — 
amplified  by  an  exchange  of  letters — concerns 
the  highly  controversial  question  of  the  “de- 
mythologizing”  of  the  New  Testament  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Bultmann  and  radically  opposed  by 
orthodox  Lutherans.  Jaspers  joins  the  anti- 
Bultmann  forces,  not  because  of  any  sympathy 
with  the  orthodox  position  but,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  because  he  regards  Bultmann’s  theses 
as  a  disguised  neo-orthodoxy  and  is  especially 
shocked  by  Bultmann’s  insistence  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  “justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith”  and  by  what  he  calls  the  Abso- 
lutheits-Anspruch  des  christlichen  Glaubens. 
While  Bultmann  attempts  to  justify  his  own 
position  by  the  supposed  need  for  a  “scien¬ 
tifically”  acceptable  presentation  of  Christian 
doctrine,  Jaspers  tries  to  defend  a  neo-Pelagian- 
ism  which  sees  in  the  “idea  of  grace”  a  “dan¬ 
gerous  deviation  from  the  will  of  God”  and  in 
the  dogma  of  fiducial  faith  an  infringement  on 
the  freedom  of  the  human  nobilitas  ingenita. 
The  entire  disputation  is  p>oorIy  balanced,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  carried  on  between  an  astute  theo¬ 
logian  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  philoso¬ 
phy  (Bultmann  makes  use  of  Heidegger’s  phil¬ 
osophy  to  sustain  his  propositions)  and  a  phil¬ 
osopher  who,  by  his  own  admission,  knows 
next  to  nothing  about  theology. 

Kurt  E.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Hans  Hellmut  Kirst.  Null-Acht-Eiinfzehn. 
Die  abenteuerliche  Revolte  des  Gefreiten 
Asch.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1954.  398  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

This  Crerman  best  seller  caused  a  sensation  as 
it  came  out  and  was  vehemently  discussed.  In¬ 
deed,  a  Kasernenhof-Roman  of  the  Third 
Reich  ( 1938)  is  a  true  theme  of  our  time  with 
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the  rich  possibilities  of  analyzing  and  illumin¬ 
ating  the  sinister  past  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  very  talented  author  wrote  in  this  book 
an  impressive  accusation  against  the  brutal 
sadism  of  the  notorious  “Prussian  Drill,"  tend¬ 
ing  to  break  the  individuality  and  character 
of  the  subordinate  “civilian.”  He  did  it  with 
excellent  knowledge — from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence — of  persons  and  details,  with  fury  and 
wit  in  the  striking  story  of  the  rebellion  of 
Gefreiter  Asch  against  the  ill-treatment  of  his 
feeble  friend  Kanonier  Vierbein,  His  lan¬ 
guage,  hard  and  concise,  using  the  robust  sol¬ 
dier-slang,  slips  off  sometimes;  his  plot  is  not 
always  free  from  cliche.  The  great  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht  as  the 
logical  instrument  of  power  of  the  Third 
Reich  seems  regrettably  missed.  The  breaking- 
in  of  the  dominant  and  emanating  Nazi  ide¬ 
ology  is  not  reproduced  adequately.  So  this 
remarkable  story  stands  in  somewhat  ghostly 
isolation  (in  the  year  1938!)  and  could  have 
taken  place  in  its  Himmelstoss  variations 
even  in  the  time  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  or 
Wilhelm  II.  The  typical  Nazi  atmosphere  in 
its  deadly  oppressiveness,  the  general  nivrose 
nationale  fail  to  appear. 

Within  its  limitations  the  book  accomplishes 
its  function  in  a  manner  worthy  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  But  its  considerable  success  reminds  us 
sadly  of  the  painful  loss  of  substance  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature  from  Werner  Hegemann  and 
Heinrich  Mann  to  the  great  postwar  novels  in 
the  years  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

F.  S,  Grosshut 
West  New  Yorl(.  N.  /. 

**  Olof  Lagercrantz,  Dagbolt^.  Stockholm. 

Wahlstrom  fit  Widstiand.  1954.  151  pages. 

12  kr. 

One  of  Sweden’s  outstanding  literary  critics, 
the  cultural  editor  of  the  country’s  largest 
newspaper,  Dagens  Nyheter,  and  an  important 
modern  poet,  Lagercrantz  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  three  collections  of  poetry,  another  prose 
work,  a  study  on  the  Swedish  poet  Erik  Axel 
Karlfeldt,  whose  poetry  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  in  1931  just  after 
his  death,  and  a  doctor’s  dissertation  on  the 
Swedish  novelist  Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna. 

Dagbol(  is  divided  into  two  sections;  the 
first  is  a  diary  extending  over  a  period  of  about 
one  month  and  the  second  is  “reading  at  ran¬ 
dom.”  With  short,  carefully  selected  sketches, 
Lagercrantz  gives  a  captivating  and  truthful 
portrait  of  his  personality,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  a  mirror  of  his  development  from 
youth.  Though  the  pages  are  dated  and  writ¬ 
ten  during  one  month  of  his  life,  through  his 


rich  associations  a  kaleidoscope  of  his  life  is 
presented.  He  remembers  the  imjwrtance  of 
officers  in  his  childhood  when  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  member  of  the  Swedish  nobility.  With 
sensitiveness  and  beauty  he  relates  the  tragic 
fate  of  his  mother  who  has  spent  many  years 
in  a  mental  institution  and  his  twenty  year  old 
sister  who  committed  suicide.  His  five  years  of 
tuberculosis  arc  brought  to  mind  when  he 
meditates  on  his  recent  difficulty  in  sleeping. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  books  in  his 
life.  In  the  first  essay  lagercrantz  describes 
the  literary  critic’s  dilemma;  while  reading  a 
book  he  continually  keeps  in  miml  what  he 
will  write  in  his  review  and  always  makes  use 
of  his  reading.  After  reading  Henry  Miller’s 
The  Roo^s  in  My  IJfe,  I.agcrcrantz  was  great¬ 
ly  impressed,  even  more  than  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing  literary  criticism  that  flows  with  ease.  In 
these  essays  lagercrantz  has  let  memory  mix 
with  books  that  have  meant  a  great  deal  to 
him. 

lagercrantz  is  a  personal  critic  and  his  diary 
is  living,  human,  and  heart-warming  through¬ 
out.  His  poetic  prose  flows  from  learning  into 
the  realm  of  memory  with  superb  ability, 
smoothness,  and  charm.  His  sketches  are  a 
well  of  experience  that  mirrors  one  of  Swetlen’s 
outstanding  cultural  personalities,  and  pro¬ 
duces  wonderful  moments  of  literary  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Frederic  F lei s her 
S  toe /(holm 

Alceu  Amoroso  Lima.  //  Realidade  .Ameri¬ 
cana.  Riodc  Janeiro.  Agir.  1954.  281  pages. 
Cr$70. 

The  author  is  the  first  to  point  out — in  the  sulv 
title — that  this  is  an  “ensaio  <le  interpre- 
tat^ao,”  not  a  travelogue  or  a  work  of  popular¬ 
izing  aims.  Lima  is  a  nco-Thomist  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  a  Christian  Democrat  in  |x>litics,  and  a 
humanist  in  his  approach  to  cultural  matters: 
he  judges  what  he  secs  in  relation  to  these 
standards.  If  he  does  not  pretend  to  lie  im¬ 
partial,  he  does,  however,  make  a  remarkable 
attempt  to  be  fair.  The  good  is  always  pre¬ 
sented  alongside  the  bad;  facile  simplifications 
arc  not  achieved  by  ignoring  contradictory 
facts.  The  essays  included  cover  landscape, 
national  character,  education,  economics,  poli¬ 
tics,  culture,  and  religion,  with  final  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  form  of  a  parallel  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States.  There  are  occasional 
errors  of  detail,  and  Lima’s  viewpoint  and 
opinions  may,  of  course,  l)e  debated;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  thought-pro- 
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Yoking  book  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  work 
of  a  sincere  friend  of  the  United  States. 

R.E.  Dimmic^ 
,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**  J6zef  l.,obodowski.  Ziota  hramota,  Paris. 

Instytut  Literacki.  1954.  192  pages,  ill.  |2. 
This  volume  contains  poems  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Polish  contemporary  poets,  writ¬ 
ten  between  1934  and  1954.  A  number  of 
pieces  have  apfieared  previously  in  Polish  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  but  the  bulk  of  them  was 
published  in  Ziota  hramota  for  the  first  time. 
In  poetical  form,  Lobodowski  touches  the  most 
delicate  and  complicated  problem  of  Eastern 
Europe:  the  Polish-Ukrainian  relationship  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  day.  He  is  more 
“ideological”  than  his  predecessors  of  the  so- 
called  “Ukrainian  Schfx)!”  in  the  Polish  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Malczewski, 
(loszczyfiski,  and  Zaleski,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  also  more  lyrical  than  the  others. 
ZJota  hramota  is  his  firm  credo  in  the  bright 
future  of  lx)th  nations,  in  their  brotherly  co- 
o|ieration  and  mutual  help.  The  historical 
symbiosis  as  well  as  the  experiences  of  the 
twentieth  century,  which  he  describes  in  high¬ 
ly  poetical  form,  must  lead  both  peoples  to  a 
harmonious  and  happy  future  in  every  respect. 

The  fact  that  the  author  sfxraks  of  his  own 
conceptions  sincerely  and  with  great  faith 
makes  his  ideas  particularly  interesting,  valu¬ 
able,  and  influential.  In  addition  to  the  Polish 
verses,  the  Ukrainian  translations  of  four  items 
made  by  Hordynski,  Poltava,  and  Slavutych 
have  been  added.  The  well  adapted  woodcuts 
of  |.  Kulchy^kyj  attract  the  reader  no  less  than 
the  contents  of  the  bcx)k  itself. 

/.  M.  Rudnyfl{yj 
U niversity  of  Manitoba 

**  Ernst  I^othar.  Das  W eihnachtsgeschen\. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1954.  209  pages. 

The  director  of  the  Salzburg  Jedermann,  a 
critic  and  novelist  of  long  standing,  publishes 
here  another  of  his  tales  with  an  Austrian  set¬ 
ting,  located  in  Salzburg  and  Morzg.  It  is  a 
story  about  two  young  brothers.  The  older  one 
is  stealing  chips  in  a  gambling  house  in  order 
to  get  money  (or  a  gift  to  his  girl  friend.  And 
the  younger  brother  has  observed  him  while 
he  stole.  He  now  tries  everything  to  keep  his 
lieloved  brother  out  of  jail.  “What  is  justice?” 
and  “What  does  it  mean  to  lie?”  are  the  topics 
of  the  narrative.  Das  Weinaihtsgeschenh,  is  a 
fast-moving  story,  presented  with  sympathy  by 
a  man  who  had  already  published  quite  a 
number  of  tales  about  children.  The  style  of 


this  Erzdhlung  owes  enough  to  Stefan  Zweig 
and  to  Arthur  Schnitzler,  the  novelist. 

Frederic Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Wilfrid  Lucas.  Le  grand  voilier  des  dges. 

Paris.  Beauchesne.  1952.  315  pages.  550  fr. 
The  author,  whom  the  Parisian  press  seems 
to  know  nothing  of,  has  already  published  Les 
cavaliers  de  Dieu,  previously  noted  in  this 
magazine  (see  H.A.,  23:3,  p.  261 ;  28:4,  p.  429). 
This  work  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  a  cycle 
of  which  we  now  have  the  sixth  part.  Can  this 
long  synthesis  of  love  (human  and  divine), 
which  has  taken  up  almost  the  entire  life  of  the 
author,  offer  a  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
that  “le  Fran^ais  n’a  pas  le  souffle  ^pique”? 

The  poem  is  in  reality  one  of  long  religious, 
lyrical,  and  philosophic  flights,  recounting  the 
ascension  of  a  couple  united  by  an  incorrupt¬ 
ible  love,  a  couple  that  even  death  cannot  sep¬ 
arate  in  its  unwavering  ascent  toward  absolute 
certainty  and  beatitude.  Wilfrid  Lucas,  using 
perfect  rhymes  and  varied  meters  which  go 
from  the  line  of  four  feet  to  the  most  classical 
alexandrines,  manages  to  arrive  at  the  “grande 
lumicre”  by  climbing  stair-step  poems  that 
are  grouped  in  nine  levels,  each  divided  exactly 
and  uniformly  into  eight  poems. 

Here  then  is  a  gigantic  composition  which 
requires  of  the  poet  the  tonus  of  a  visionary, 
the  breath  of  a  giant,  and  the  tenacity  of  a  Ti¬ 
tan.  A  metaphysical  epic  of  this  sort  leaves 
the  reader,  who  is  hardly  accustomed  to  such 
flights,  somewhat  panting  and  vaguely  ad¬ 
miring. 

Jules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

*  Gabriel  Marcel.  Le  dMin  de  la  sagesse. 

Paris.  Plon.  1954.  117  pages.  300  fr. 

In  three  compact  analytical  essays  the  author 
develops  the  proposition  that  the  constant 
proliferation  and  perfecting  of  technologies 
result  in  the  progressive  dehumanization  of 
man,  depriving  him  of  respect  for  his  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  material  heritage,  of  his  aware¬ 
ness  of  it,  and  hence  of  the  heritage  itself. 
They  thus  cut  him  off  from  the  source  of 
common  sense,  out  of  which  grows  human 
wisdom,  and  threaten  to  make  of  him  merely 
an  absurd  mechanism.  The  saving  of  his 
humanity  would  lie  in  reinstating  humility, 
charity,  and  spiritual  values  generally  in  the 
position  of  primacy  which  Christianity  gives 
them.  The  author  does  not  predict  that  the 
reinstatement  will  take  place. 

This  presentation  of  a  not  unusual  thesis 
is  outstanding  for  its  extraordinary  cogency. 
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its  explicit  rejection  of  panacea  and  sentimental 
cliche,  and  its  refreshingly  unfashionable  in¬ 
sistence  that  such  things  as  psychiatry  and 
sociology  belong  in  the  technological  rather 
than  the  spiritual  realm. 

lames  Doolittle 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Francois  Mauriac.  L'agneau.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1954.  244  pages.  425  fr. 
Although  it  is  not  a  sequence  to  Im  pharisi- 
enne,  L’agneau,  one  of  Mauriac ’s  most  dis¬ 
turbing  novels,  presents  a  number  of  the  same 
figures:  Jean  de  Mirbel,  his  wife,  Michele, 
Brigitte  Pian,  his  mother-in-law  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  young  Xavier  I )artigelongue,  Dominique, 
Brigitte’s  prot^gM,  and  Roland,  an  orphan 
child.  With  a  remarkable  economy  of  words, 
Mauriac  unfolds,  as  usual,  several  tragic  strug¬ 
gles  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil.  As 
the  novel  builds  up  its  atmosphere  and  reaches 
the  inevitable  climax,  the  reader  catches 
glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  the  hopelessness  with¬ 
in  the  hearts  of  sensitive  beings  caught  by 
their  destiny  and  by  the  fact  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  one  another.  Xavier’s  death  may 
be  considered  his  final  triumph,  for  it  brings 
about  what  had  seemed  well-nigh  impossible: 
Mirbel’s  remorse  and  the  awakening  of  his 
conscience  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

And  so,  although  La  pharisienne  and  L’ag¬ 
neau  are  not  directly  related  or  dependent 
upon  each  other,  this  latest  volume  will  hold 
a  deeper  and  fuller  meaning  if  the  reader  has 
first  probed  Im  pharisienne.  L’agneau  is  Mau¬ 
riac  at  his  best. 

Pierre  Cour tines 

Queens  College 

Max  Mell.  Verheissungen.  Einsiedeln. 
Benziger.  1954.  262  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  a  collection  of  seven  stories  already 
published  by  the  Austrian  (X)et  and  dramatist. 
Max  Mell.  However,  they  have  not  lost  their 
color.  They  are  still  moving,  but  not  senti¬ 
mental;  their  plots  are  simple,  but  not  banal. 
Barbara  Naderers  Viehstand  (1914)  is  yet  a 
wonderful  story  in  the  Egger-Lienz  style,  and 
it  is  as  valuable  as  Mell’s  plays,  the  Apostelspiel 
( 1923),  for  instance,  a  play  which  made  Mell 
known  and  appreciated  before  the  upheaval 
of  1938.  Most  of  the  stories  deal  with  Mell’s 
family;  the  reviewer  is  inclined  to  call  them 
aulobiographical.  Such  a  classification  seems, 
however,  not  to  approach  the  very  essence  of 
these  tales.  And  indeed.  Die  IPall/ahrt,  Der 
Namensvetter,  and  Mein  Hruder  und  ich  each 
present  a  different  set  of  children.  Thus,  they 


are  subtle,  convincing  stories.  And  very  hu¬ 
man,  too.  Frederic Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Maurice  Merleau-I’onty.  FJoge  de  la  philo- 
sophie.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1953.  91  pages. 
175  fr. 

Except  for  a  few  pages  of  added  notes,  these 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  philosophy  and 
the  function  of  the  philosopher  represent  the 
text  of  Merleau-Ponty’s  inaugural  lecture  de¬ 
livered  at  the  (College  de  France,  on  January 
15,  1953.  They  contain  in  an  abbreviated 
form  the  author’s  well  known  tenets  as  a  phe- 
nomenologist  of  the  Husserl  sch(X)l  and  a 
moderate  Existentialist  of  the  Sartre  clique. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  re-enforce  the  bases 
of  a  “philosophy  of  ambiguity’’  in  which  “per¬ 
ception’’  functions  as  the  only  kind  of  “abso¬ 
lute  knowledge’’  to  which  the  philosopher  may 
justly  lay  claim.  Within  this  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  neither  (iod  nor  man  can  serve  as  a 
medium  of  illumination  or  explication,  for 
(iod  is  excluded  by  the  premises  of  |)ostulatory 
atheism,  and  man  “n’est  pas  une  force,  mais 
une  faiblesse  au  coeur  de  I’elre.’’ 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Henri  Michaux.  Nouvelles  de  I'itranger. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1952.  96  pages 
450  fr. 

- Face  aux  verrous.  Paris,  (iallimard. 

1954.  245  pages.  490  fr. 

The  texts  of  Nouvelles  de  I'itranger  are  re¬ 
printed  in  their  entirety  and  in  nearly  identical 
form  (just  a  few  words,  a  few  commas 
changed)  in  Face  aux  verrous,  of  which  they 
make  up  about  half  the  contents. 

The  twelve  sections  of  Face  aux  verrous 
offer  a  varied  sampling  of  Henri  Michaux’s 
verbal  gifts,  of  his  iconcKlastic  humor,  of  that 
strain  of  violence  and  often  a  delight  in  cruelty 
which  characterizes  much  Surrealist  writing. 
Striking  as  his  images  are,  the  total  effect  is 
not  quite  convincing.  The  revolt  sounds  a 
little  too  deliberate — a  sort  of  programmatic 
s|K)ntaneity  very  different  from  (tide’s  fresh 
invitation  to  open  the  door  and  go  out,  a  few 
decades  back.  Michaux’s  invectives,  his  anger, 
and  fantasies  of  destruction  seem  arbitrary 
and  occasionally  a  shade  shrill. 

This  may  be  a  {)ersonal  reaction  to  a  highly 
(lersonal  kind  of  (K)etry.  Or,  again,  it  may  be 
that  Surrealism  has  served  its  function — as  a 
statement  of  dissent  and  longing  for  freedom 
— but  its  attitudes  now  belong  to  the  past.  Per- 
hap,  no  matter  how  gifted  the  author  is, 
writing  in  a  Surrealist  mo<xl  is  Ixiund  to  strike 
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us  as  an  academic  exercise  that  follows  the 
canons  of  a  new  and  again  stifling  conformity. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel(a,  Kan, 

**  Adriaan  Morricn.  Vriendschap  voor  een 
boom.  Amsterdam.  Bezige  Bij.  1954.  63 
pages. 

Morricn  is  a  poet  of  cheerful  resignation. 
Death  is  incidental  to  life’s  continuity.  His 
gentle  melancholy  and  sweet  bitterness  speak 
of  life  and  love  in  nature,  the  constant  cycle 
of  death  and  rebirth,  of  wearying  sunlight 
and  the  peace  of  dusk.  By  contrast,  the  world 
of  city  and  society  is  unnatural,  full  of  nerv¬ 
ous  strife  and  false  pretense.  Though  sharp 
irony  breaks  through  his  serenity,  the  poet’s 
love  of  all  forms  of  life  overcomes  disillusion. 
The  expression  of  these  sentiments,  sublime 
and  deprecating  alike,  is  plain,  sober,  and 
pure.  The  rhythmic  forms  arc  mildly  conserva¬ 
tive,  the  rhymes  irregular  and  unobtrusive. 
His  technique  never  calls  attention  to  itself. 
Morrien’s  strength  lies  in  his  lack  of  pretense, 
his  sharp  ol>servation,  and  rich  imagination. 
Knowing  life,  he  loves  it  unselfishly  and  dis¬ 
passionately. 

Dir/^  Baay 
Grinnell  College 

**  Martinus  Nijhofl.  Gebundelde,  verspreide 
en  nagelaten  gedichten  (Verzameld  Werl(^, 
I).  Den  Haag.  Daamen.  1954.  576  pages. 
“The  poet  of  the  variants,”  one  critic  has  called 
Nijhoff,  and  he  himself  once  wrote  to  a  friend 
that  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  a  volume 
of  poems  he  was  always  tempted  “to  try  out 
a  variant  that  hasn’t  liccn  published  yet.”  Con¬ 
sidering  this  l)cnt  of  his,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
with  Nijhoff’s  death  early  in  1953  the  original 
plan  for  a  diplomatic  edition  of  his  collected 
(xiems  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  (X)cms  instead 
[icing  brought  together  in  the  text  of  the  latest 
impression  of  each  of  the  separate  volumes 
of  poetry. 

The  serious  student  of  Nijhoff’s  work  will, 
then,  continue  to  look  forward  to  the  promised 
volume  containing  all  the  variant  readings. 
Meanwhile  the  present  Ixxik,  though  it  un¬ 
avoidably  includes  some  [xicms  in  decidedly 
inferior  versions,  provides  ample  evidence  of 
Nijhoff’s  significance.  Able  to  give  a  certain 
pattern  to  his  work  only  by  donning  the  masks 
of  a  number  of  different  personages,  that  of 
the  devout  Christian,  the  social  rebel,  the  wan¬ 
derer,  Pierrot,  and  the  like,  Nijhoff  was  the 
first  imfxirtant  Dutch  poet  to  give  poetic  ex¬ 
pression  to  that  failure  to  achieve  more  than 
a  fragmentary  life-view  which  has  come  to  be 


a  tragic  characteristic  of  modern  man.  In  his 
use  of  colloquial  language  and  everyday  urban 
imagery,  too,  Nijhoff  broke  clearly  with  earlier 
tradition  and  laid  the  basis  for  a  new,  con¬ 
temporary  one,  in  which  he  has  worked  with 
fine  artistry  to  produce  an  oeuvre  of  major 
importance. 

fames  S.  Holmes 
Amsterdam 

**  Victoria  Ocampo.  Virginia  Woolf  en  su 
diario.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1954.  1 1 1  pages. 
Having  been  first  to  translate  the  novels  of 
Bloomsbury’s  most  illustrious  feminine  pro¬ 
tagonist  into  Spanish,  Victoria  Ocampo  re¬ 
turns  to  the  scene  of  English  letters  with  a 
fienetrating,  if  brief  analysis  of  Virginia 
Woolf’s  diary.  To  this  task  the  renowned 
literary  historian  and  critic  brings  just  the 
right  amount  of  apprehension  regarding  the 
sureness  of  Leonard  Woolf’s  role  as  his  wife’s 
literary  executor  (read  “expurgator”)  with¬ 
out,  however,  adding  much  pro  or  con  to  the 
now  common  objection  that  the  authoress 
may  not  be  a  novelist  at  all. 

The  book  is  full  of  reminiscences  and  in¬ 
timate  glimpses  of  the  dame  of  Tavistock 
Square,  derived  from  personal  acquaintance, 
and  should  therefore  serve  its  purpose  well  of 
preparing  the  Hispanic-American  reader  for 
Sur’s  recently  issued  publication  of  El  diario  de 
una  escritora. 

Howard  Reiner 
West  Point,  N.  y. 

**  Ezra  Pound.  The  Classic  Anthology  De¬ 
fined  by  Confucius.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1954.  xvi  -f 
224  pages.  $5. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  translation 
is  its  diction.  Pound  has  avoided  the  (ledantry 
of  a  language  purged  of  all  specifically  West¬ 
ern  associations;  but  he  has  also  chosen  not 
to  present  the  Chinese  poems  in  a  language 
whose  associations  are  Elizabethan,  or  Au¬ 
gustan,  or  even  contemporary.  Rather,  the 
translation  is  in  every  style  at  once,  which  is 
to  say  in  no  style  at  all.  Readers  are  thus  de¬ 
nied  the  translation  itself  as  primary  object 
of  attention;  the  reality  of  the  translation  is 
seen  more  clearly  as  the  Chinese  text.  But 
Pound,  by  his  use  of  every  available  kind  of 
diction,  gains  more  than  precision.  When  the 
associations  of  his  language  within  our  culture 
are  seen  not  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  text,  they 
may  be  understood  as  liearing  on  it.  Thus, 
the  diction  of  the  translation  is  in  a  sense  also 
a  commentary  on  the  text;  it  presents  an  un- 


derstanding  of  the  Chinese  poems  rather  than 
only  a  rendering. 

Ben  Allen  Pari( 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

*  Luise  Rinser.  Hochebene.  Zurich.  Benzi- 
ger.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  246  pages.  13.50  Sw.  fr. 
The  novel,  published  in  1948  and  now  re- 
edited  with  some  modifications,  tells  the  story 
of  two  men,  a  taciturn,  social-minded  physi¬ 
cian  and  his  wealthy,  artistically  inclined  and 
more  self<entered  friend,  who  compete  for 
the  love  of  an  orphan,  Juliane  Brenton,  just 
as  they  had  been  locked  in  bitter  struggle,  years 
earlier,  for  the  love  of  her  mother.  The  fore¬ 
most  qualities  of  the  author  are  a  self-denying 
honesty  and  a  concentrated  purity  that  reject 
the  slightest  padding.  She  seems  to  revel  in  a 
stern  spareness  that  makes  every  sentence  a 
rock,  every  gesture  permanent  and  irrevoc¬ 
able.  The  psychological  drama  is  everything; 
it  progresses  with  relentless  power  and  steadi¬ 
ness  to  an  unexpected  ending.  One  might 
wish  that,  now  and  then,  Luise  Rinser  were 
less  unbending.  At  any  rate,  her  rigorous 
prose  is  made  of  the  stuff  that  will  survive. 

Henry  //.  H.  Remal^^ 
Indiana  University 

**  Armand  Salacrou.  Th^dtre.  VI:  L’Archi- 
pel  Lenoir.  Poof.  Dieu  le  savait.  La  vie  et 
la  mort  de  Charles  Dullin.  Mes  certitudes 
et  incertitudes.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  317 
pages.  570  fr. 

All  three  plays  contained  in  this  volume  have 
previously  lieen  reviewed  in  Booh^s  Abroad 
(U Archipel  Lenoir  and  Poof,  B.  A.  25:4,  p. 
358;  Dieu  le  savait,  B.  A.  26:1,  p.  46).  One’s 
interest,  therefore,  is  aroused  by  the  remaining 
items  which  comprise  the  volume.  Salacrou 
relates  in  feeling  manner  the  Hnal  days  of  his 
close  friend,  the  great  actor-director  Charles 
Dullin,  whose  last  important  acting  role  was 
that  of  the  grandfather  in  U Archipel  Lenoir. 
Dullin  lielieved  in  the  theater  for  his  own  sake 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  an  anonymous  public. 
His  integrity  kept  him  from  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  and  his  death  found  him  without  a  the¬ 
ater. 

In  the  section  “Mes  certitudes  et  incerti¬ 
tudes,”  Salacrou  gives  his  readers  a  more  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  himself  than  in  any  of  his 
previous  writings.  To  refute  his  enemies’  slan¬ 
der  he  makes  a  frank  avowal  of  his  political 
and  religious  views.  He  belongs  to  no  party, 
though  his  background  is  a  liberal  one.  The 
injustice  which  he  finds  in  the  world  has  led 
him  to  a  determinist  point  of  view.  He  would 
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like  to  find  the  answer  to  his  anguish  in  God 
but  cannot. 

In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  rewarding  of 
Salacrou’s  works. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Ixo(X)ld  Schwarzschild.  Der  rote  Preusse. 
Leben  und  Legende  von  Karl  Marx.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Scherz  &  Goverts.  1954.  469  pages. 
17.80  dm. 

Precise  economic  and  historical  analysis  dis¬ 
proved  Marx’s  theory  as  soon  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  actual  course  of  history  has  dif¬ 
fered  vastly  from  what  he  predicted.  Even, 
and  particularly,  the  rise  of  Soviet  Russia  with 
its  rigid  social  stratification,  its  militarism, 
nationalism,  intellectual  prostitution,  and  the 
rest  of  what  Marx  would  call  its  capitalist 
accoutrements,  ridicules  Communist  precepts. 
But  reason  and  logic  have  not  Iteen  able  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Marxism;  to  the  faithful  its 
patent  invalidity  is  mere  bourgeois  prejudice. 

We  have  learned  enough  to  seek  explanation 
for  this  tide  not  in  the  persuasive  parts  of  its 
doctrine  but  in  its  messianic  aspects,  its 
charisma — in  the  many  ways  in  which  it  ab¬ 
solves  man  from  individual  responsibility,  in 
iu  wild  promise  of  a  bountiful  (if  undefined) 
future,  and  in  its  capacity,  that  of  any  fanati¬ 
cism,  for  absorbing  the  individual  by  “trans¬ 
ference,”  by  his  surrender  of  all  {xrrsonal  judg¬ 
ment  and  moral  independence. 

Still  another  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
personality  and  life  of  Marx;  and  here 
Schwarzschild’s  book  renders  a  very  great 
service.  To  an  extent,  the  author  employs 
the  form  of  the  biographical  novel  in  order 
to  bring  his  subject  to  life;  but  his  writing 
is  based  on  solid  research  into  the  details 
of  Marx’s  career.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  de¬ 
pressing  record. 

Schwar/schild's  unstated  premise  is  not  new 
— that  a  brilliant  mind  will  turn  its  owner  into 
agitator,  conspirator,  reliel,  if  his  mental  gifts 
are  accompanied  by  driving  ambition,  self¬ 
adulation,  and  a  resulting  sense  of  failure.  The 
extraordinary  thing  in  Marx’s  case  is  that  this 
admixture  of  conflicting  compulsions  found 
outlets  which  were  almost  entirely  intellectual 
in  nature.  Gontemptuous  of  the  worker,  an 
admirer  of  nobility,  cantankerously  argu¬ 
mentative,  his  activism,  his  atavism,  all  drove 
his  intelligence  into  producing  a  social  theory 
according  to  which  mankind,  through  the  in¬ 
exorable  course  of  economic  events,  would  be 
brought  to  its  feet — and  to  the  feet  of  Marx’s 
statue.  Marx,  the  Red  Prussian,  saw  hinuelf  as 
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the  intellectual  held  mar&hal  of  the  march  of 
histtory,  as  the  hook  amply  makes  clear. 

The  book  is  not  a  mere  Freudian  case  study 
of  };enius.  By  implication  it  raises,  of  course, 
the  perennial  question  of  whether  history  is 
made  by  great  or  singular  men.  Its  very  sub¬ 
ject  matter  offers  the  answer.  1  listory  is  made 
by  men — but  whenever  a  man  undertakes  to 
make  history  because  he  knows  he  is  a  great 
man,  humanity  suffers. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Littleton,  Mass. 

**  Simenon.  bateau  d'f.mile.  Paris.  Galli- 

inard.  1954.  233  pages.  390  fr. 

A  collection  of  nine  short  stories  in  which 
Simenon  displays  his  rare  gifts  of  conciseness 
and  ease  of  narration,  and  charms  the  reader 
by  scintillating  dialogues.  Characters  and 
settings  alike  are  tinged  with  vigorous  real¬ 
ism;  humor  and  drama  are  intermingled.  The 
title  story  }x>rtrays  a  young  sailor  who,  sud¬ 
denly  Itecoming  insane,  attempts  to  kill  his 
mistress.  I'ailing  in  this,  he  murders  someone 
else  in  a  fit  of  des|Kjndency.  Another  tale  re¬ 
lates  the  revolt  of  a  sensitive  girl  who  is  forced 
to  care  for  her  crippled  mother.  Some  of  the 
most  representative  stories  of  a  prolific  prose- 
writer,  marked  by  sharp  psychological  analysis 
and  definite  emphasis  on  the  sordid. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
University  of  Oregon 

Mario  Soldati.  Le  lettere  da  Capri.  Milano. 

Garzanti.  1954.  353  pages. 

Winner  of  an  important  literary  prize,  the 
Premio  Strega  for  1954,  Mario  Soldati’s  new 
novel  combines  that  taste  for  ambiguous  emo¬ 
tions,  tortured  psychological  finesse,  and  di¬ 
rectness  in  narrative  technique  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  that  section  of  contemporary  Ital¬ 
ian  writing  which  has  not  fallen  under  the 
sfiell  of  neo-Kealism.  Not  without  reason  is 
the  whole  Ixiok  a  confession,  containing  within 
the  framework  of  the  principal  confession — 
that  of  an  American  art  professor  of  his  love 
affair  with  an  Italian  prostitute — a  secondary 
and  |)arallel  one — that  of  his  wife,  who  had 
concurrently  become  involved  with  a  rather 
cheap  and  vulgar  but  handsome  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  Italian.  The  confession  gives  the  story  its 
tone  and  makes  (x>ssible  the  almost  merciless 
prying  into  the  many  asfiects  of  love,  taken 
Ixuh  as  a  [wrsonal  and  a  social  exj^erience.  The 
tone  of  the  confession  is  also  in  keeping  with 
a  concern  w'ith  religion,  ostensibly  the  special 
problem  of  the  wife  who  is  a  Catholic,  but 
more  properly  an  all-encompassing  attitude 
towards  life  which  ties  this  novel  in  with  the 


many  others  in  recent  years  that  have  exploited 
Catholicism  for  aesthetic  purposes. 

Described  rather  superficially  as  the  discov¬ 
ery,  against  the  incomparable  background  of 
an  essentially  pagan  Italy,  of  sensual  love  by 
two  Puritan  souls,  the  book  can  be  enjoyed  at 
many  levels,  not  the  least  im{X)rtant  of  which 
is  its  recreation  of  an  atmosphere  and  an  ex¬ 
perience  familiar  to  many  an  American  ex¬ 
change  student  and  starry-eyed  tourist. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Dylan  Thomas.  Under  Milk^  Wood.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1954.  xiv  -j-  107 
pages.  $3. 

Worked  on  for  nearly  ten  years  and  completed 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  this  “play  for 
voices”  is  the  culmination  of  the  Thomas 
genius:  fur  rich  sensuous  language  (“titbits 
and  to[)syturvies,  bobs  and  buttontips,  bags  and 
Ixjnes,  ash  and  rind  and  dandruff  and  nail- 
parings,  saliva  and  snowflakes  and  moulted 
feathers  of  dreams,  the  wrecks  and  sprats  and 
shells  and  fishbones . . .”);  fur  humor  and  wit 
(“and  before  you  let  the  sun  in,  mind  it 
wipes  its  shoes”);  for  depicting  without 
prudery  or  contempt  the  foibles,  nonsense, 
weaknesses,  and  failures  of  a  genuine  people 
in  a  genuine  world.  The  play  covers  a  single 
spring  day  in  the  life  of  the  villagers  of  a  small 
Welsh  seacoast  town  where  there  are  dreams 
and  ghosts  and  folly  and  fantasy. 

This  edition  contains  the  only  complete  text 
published,  with  a  preface  by  Daniel  Junes, 
Welsh  com}X)ser  and  friend  of  the  late  poet, 
as  well  as  the  composer’s  music  for  the  songs, 
and  a  rather  unnecessary  pronunciation  aid 
for  the  Welsh  names  apfxaring  in  the  play, 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

^  Josef  Weinheber.  Sdmtliche  Werkje.  II:  Ge- 
dichte.  Part  2.  Salzburg.  Muller.  1954.  602 
pages.  18.20  dm. 

The  seven  major  books  of  verse  which  estab¬ 
lished  Weinhelier’s  reputation  not  only  as  a 
superb  lyrical  craftsman  but  also  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  voices  among  the  German 
poets  in  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  up  to  the  last  year  of  the  Second, 
when  he  committed  suicide,  are  contained  in 
this  second  volume  of  his  complete  works. 
Two  other  volumes,  minor  verse  and  unpub¬ 
lished  poetry  as  well  as  Weinheber’s  three 
novels,  appeared  earlier. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  a  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  these  lines  since  the  dissonant  cho¬ 
rus  of  opinions  in  appraisal  of  this  poet  has 
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gradually  ebbed;  and  time,  the  great  healer  of 
all  trouble,  permits  us  now  to  see  his  opus  in 
a  more  dispassionate  light.  Even  my  personal 
relation  to  him  which  was  very  much  injured 
by  his  Nazi  associations  in  spite  of  my  high  es¬ 
teem  for  his  creative  strength,  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  me  any  more,  and  thus  I  can  arrive  at  a 
sober  and  clear  judgment  of  his  work  and  his 
personality. 

Doubtlessly,  quite  a  number  of  these  poems 
will  last  and  perhaps  will  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  better  the  despair,  the  remorse,  and  the 
afiBictions  of  an  eminent  but  overambitious 
artist,  craving  for  success,  exposed  to  the  lures 
of  a  ruthless,  cynical,  and  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  fell. 

Weinheber  is  definitely  not  a  besoffener 
Poetil^professor  as  he  was  called  by  the  late 
Josef  I.«itgeb  in  a  letter  to  this  reviewer,  nor  is 
he  really  the  classic  Olympian  depicted  in  the 
abundant  panegyric  and  apologetic  Weinhe- 
ber-literature.  Nevertheless,  his  rank  can 
hardly  be  questioned;  and  as  far  as  his  personal 
faults  are  concerned,  his  vanity,  his  solipsistic 
attitude  immaculately  draped  in  the  toga  of 
his  odes  can  easily  be  recognized,  because  the 
poet  was  always  shockingly  frank. 

His  contradictions,  the  abrupt  changes  from 
the  jester  and  the  Heurigensanger,  from  the 
simple  minstrel  to  the  heroic  bard,  are  always 
the  results  of  demonic  forces  stirred,  not  re¬ 
strained  by  intoxication,  of  the  struggle  of  a 
soaring  spirit  with  the  human,  perhaps  too 
human,  flesh:  such  inconsistency  goes  well 
with  the  typical  Austrian  lack  of  rigidity  (to 
state  this  charitably,  as  a  man  as  great  and  as 
Austrian  as  Hofmannsthal  has  already  pointed 
out). 

But  since  we  have  to  forgive  so  much  in  or¬ 
der  to  survive,  should  we  not  forgive  a  poet 
his  shortcomings  when  he  can  write  a  stanza 
like  this: 

Glocken  und  Zyanen, 

Thymian  und  Mohn. 

Ach,  ein  feme*  Ahnen 
Hat  da*  Herz  davon. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
SI(idmore  College 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The  Natural  House. 
New  York.  Horizon.  1954.  223  pages,  ill. 
$6.50. 

This  book  will  be  the  most  widely  read  of 
his  writings.  For  the  first  time,  Wright  dis¬ 
cusses  specific  items  such  as  kitchens,  sizes  of 
rooms,  provision  for  children,  furniture,  costs, 
etc.  There  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  author's 
philosophy  of  architecture,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  dwelling.  The  work  contains 
many  excellent  exterior  and  interior  photo¬ 
graphs  and  plans  of  recent  houses;  also  de¬ 
tails  of  his  special  block  construction,  devised 
for  unskilled  labor.  It  is  rewarding  reading 
for  the  non-professional  as  well  as  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  practicing  architect. 

Mendel  Glicl(man 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  Giuseppe  Zoppi.  //  libro  del  granito.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1953.  211  pages.  700  1. 
Inspired  by  the  majestic  and  serene  beauty  of 
the  Alps  and  man's  struggle  against  nature 
and  his  fellow  men,  this  collection  of  short 
stories  by  the  late  distinguished  Swiss-Italian 
writer,  Giuseppe  Zoppi,  tells  of  tragic  or  amus¬ 
ing  incidents  which  illustrate  the  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  sturdy  people  whose  deeds  become 
legends:  the  kidnapping  of  a  child  by  a  rav¬ 
enous  eagle  and  the  father's  revenge  on  the 
predatory  bird;  the  plight  of  a  desperate  moun¬ 
taineer  who  steals  a  kid  in  order  to  feed  his 
starving  children  and  falls  into  the  clutches  of 
the  law;  the  harrowing  night  search  and  res¬ 
cue  of  a  flock  of  sheep  lost  in  a  raging  snow 
storm.  It  is  an  enjoyable  book,  written  in  a 
delicate  yet  terse  style  which  conjures  up  the 
soft,  ever<hanging  hues  of  the  Alps  and  the 
opalescence  of  its  glaciers. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 
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According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Univeriity  of 
Kiel'*  seminar  in  sociology,  German  public  opinion 
accords  the  highest  prestige  of  all  profession*  to  that 
of  the  University  professor,  who  ranks  before  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  industrialist.  Even  the  elemenUry  Khool 
teacher  doe*  nrrt  fare  too  badly  by  being  ranked  tenth 
in  prestige,  just  before  the  professional  army  officer. 


The  line-up  of  the  world's  major  book-prrxJucing 
countries  for  1953  by  number  of  titles  printed  was  a* 
follows:  Great  Britain  18,257;  Ckrmany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public  only,  including  West-Berlin)  13,913;  United 
States  of  America  12,050;  France  10,017;  Italy  8,599; 
Holland  7,045;  Spain  5,664;  Switzerland  3,591;  Den¬ 
mark  3,117. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners” ) 

*  Cjeorgcs-Emmanuel  Clancier.  De  Rim-  its  language  with  it — the  magic  of  Mistral’s 
baud  au  surrialisme.  Panorama  critiijue.  poetry  would  insure  it  immortality,  a  mystic 
Paris.  Seghers.  1953.  501  pages.  960  fr.  survival  in  the  domain  of  pure  thought. 
Deliberately  partisan,  Clancier  confines  this  Although  it  assumes  a  certain  knowledge 
survey-anthology  to  those  modern  French  of  the  F^librige  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  this 
poets  whom  he  considers  within  the  most  vital  book — written  with  sincere  enthusiasm  and 
poetic  trend,  that  is,  the  one  that  from  Rim-  fervor — can  be  read  with  profit  by  the  non- 
baud  (and  before  him  Baudelaire  and  Nerval)  initiated.  It  does  not  bring  up  any  new  fact  or 
leads  through  Mallarm^,  Lautr^amont,  La-  offer  any  sensational  new  interpretations;  its 
forgue  to  such  contemporaries  as  Apollinaire,  statemenu  and  discussions  generally  reflect  a 
Breton,  Tzara.  Rather  than  a  “critical”  pan-  certain  pattern  of  ideas  which  has  been  prevail- 
orama,  as  it  claims  to  be  in  its  subtitle,  this  ing  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Yet  it  is  quite 
lKX)k  is  a  warm  eulogy  of  those  poets  who  impressive  for  its  documentation  and  the  keen- 
speak  “la  langue  moderne  de  la  Po^ie.”  Yet,  ness  and  thoroughness  of  its  analyses.  A  good 
what  is  lost  in  analytical  detachment  and  lit-  bibliography  is  provided  in  the  appendix  and 
erary  perspective  is  often  gained  in  closeness  in  the  footnotes. 

to  the  subject  and  sympathetic  contact  with  Alphonse  V.  Roche 

some  of  the  most  interesting  poetic  personali-  Northwestern  University 

ties  of  our  time. 

Albert  Roland  ^  Robert  Escarpit.  L' A  ngleterre  dans  I'oeuv- 

Topeka,  Kan.  re  de  Madame  de  Stael.  Paris.  Didier. 

1954.  175  pages. 

Marcel  Decremps.  Mistral,  mage  de  I'Occi-  The  core  of  this  study  is  an  alphabetical  index 

dent.  Paris.  La  Colombe.  1954.  296  pages  of  “toutes  les  allusions”  to  England  in  Mme 

-f-  8  plates.  1,000  fr.  de  Stacl’s  work,  excluding,  however,  writings 

After  reviewing  the  conditions  which  favored  published  after  1820,  all  correspondence,  and 

the  advent  and  development  of  the  F^librige  all  unpublished  material.  Escarpit’s  objec- 

movement  and  those  which  might  have  en-  tive,  which  he  does  not  justify,  is  to  synthesize 

dangered  it  (by  diverting  Mistral  from  his  the  picture  of  England  which  the  lady’s  con- 

sclf-assigned  task  and  mission),  the  author  temporaries  could  have  put  together  from 

analyzes  first  the  principal  works  of  Mistral,  reading  her.  Although  he  makes  of  her  some- 

then  his  political  and  social  “doctrines,”  and  thing  of  a  prophetess  (notably  of  the  Bour- 

finally  the  essential  character  of  his  aesthetics,  gcois  Monarchy),  Escarpit  does  not  indicate 

Fie  expands  especially  on  the  theory  that  Mis-  what  impact,  if  any,  her  England  had  upon 

tral  was  the  foremost  promoter  of  the  Greco-  her  public.  And  his  synthesis  might  tell  us  a 

I^tin  tradition  which  in  the  past  was  propa-  good  deal  more  about  Mme  de  Stael  if  it  could 

gated  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  West-  be  controlled  by  the  excluded  documentation, 

ern  World.  Mistral  believed  that  any  nation  The  index,  well  designed  for  efficient  use,  is 

or  race  which  respects  its  own  traditions  will  preceded  by  a  r^um6  of  Mme  de  Stael’s  Eng- 
keep,  or  ultimately  recover,  its  freedom,  lish  contacts  and  experiences. 

Through  his  efforts  to  restore  these  special  fames  Doolittle 

elements  and  maintain  in  the  world  the  differ-  Ohio  State  University 

entiations  that  are  necessary,  the  author  be¬ 
lieves,  Mistral  revealed  himself  not  only  as  **  Emile  Henriot.  Realistes  et  naturalistes. 

“un  grand  politique”  but  also  as  a  thauma-  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  414  pages, 

turge,  as  the  Wise  Man  of  the  West,  “le  mage  800  fr. 

de  rOccident.”  This  new  tome  is  a  worthwhile  sequel  to  the 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  Mistral’s  repu-  nine  already  published  by  Henriot  under  the 

tation  is  universal,  that  the  power  of  his  works,  general  title  Courrier  UtUraire.  This  collec- 

even  though  written  in  a  half-forgotten  Ian-  tion  of  articles  by  the  literary  critic  for  Le 

guage,  is  such  that  it  has  transcended  the  cen-  Temps  and  then  Le  Monde  offers  the  great 

tury  and  the  province  for  which  it  seemed  to  advantage  of  keeping  us  posted  on  the  results 

be  originally  limited.  He  is  informed  that  even  of  serious  literary  research  which  has  been 

if  “la  Provence  r^lle”  should  disappear — and  done  during  the  last  thirty  years.  As  usual,  the 
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well  rounded  knowledge  of  Henriot,  when  it 
comes  to  great  literary  figures  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  tastes  of  the  public  at  the  time  when 
they  were  writing,  makes  him  able  to  judge  the 
new  books  written  about  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  authority  tempered  by  an  innate  kind¬ 
ness. 

Besides  long  studies  concerning  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  the  Goncourts,  and  Zola,  there 
are  many  interesting  pages  about  Fromentin, 
Renan,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Huysmans,  Mau¬ 
passant,  Daudet,  and  others.  These  studies 
are  well  documented,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
fair  play,  and  are  a  precious  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  general  readers  interested  in  French 
literature,  as  well  as  teachers  and  graduate 
students. 

Andri  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

**  Armand  Lanoux.  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Zola. 

Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1954.  398  pages. 
This  biography  is  different  from  most  books  of 
its  kind  insofar  as  it  bears  very  clearly  the 
marks  of  being  written  by  a  writer  of  fiction 
and  a  man  successful  in  journalism,  on  the 
stage,  and  on  the  radio.  He  skilfully  chose 
highlights  from  Zola’s  life  and  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  times  which  Zola  helped  to  create  for 
detailed  discussion.  The  book  abounds  with 
quotations  from  Zola’s  works,  conversations 
with  contemporaries,  and  newspapers  and 
critics  down  to  our  own  time;  it  includes  a 
sensational  letter,  addressed  to  Lanoux,  from 
a  man  who  claims  to  have  killed  Zola.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  book  is  also  a  sketch 
of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  French 
art  and  letters,  for  Zola  was  close  to  many  of 
its  outstanding  personalities:  Cezanne,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Maupassant,  Charcot,  Daudet,  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  others.  Hiere  are  several  imaginary 
conversations  between  lanoux  and  Zola,  as 
well  as  sentimental  passages  full  of  dots  and 
dashes.  This  evidence  of  his  love  for  and  in¬ 
sight  into  Zola — even  more  Zola  the  fighter 
than  the  writer — will  probably  be  labeled  as 
emotional  ramblings  and  detract  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reputation  as  a  scholarly  biographer. 

Wilma  Iggers 
Philander  Smith  College 

**  Marcel  Proust.  Contre  Sainte-Beuve.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1954.  446  pages.  900  fr. 
Rummagings  through  Proust’s  notebooks  and 
miscellaneous  papers  continue  to  turn  up  ma¬ 
terial  of  great  interest.  This  latest  volume  is  a 
potpourri  of  inSdits,  the  chief  of  which  is  an 
unfinished  article  on  Sainte-Beuve.  The  rath¬ 


er  general  mauling  the  greatest  of  nineteenth 
century  French  critics  receives  is  interesting  to 
watch,  not  because  we  think  he  is  getting  his 
due,  but  because  of  the  demonstration  it  af¬ 
fords  of  some  of  Proust’s  fundamental  aes¬ 
thetic  and  critical  notions.  Clustered  about  the 
Sainte-Beuve  diatribe  are  sketches  that  pre¬ 
figure  portions  of  Temps  perdu  and  frag¬ 
mentary  essays  on  writers  and  painters.  Al¬ 
though  they  do  not  constitute  a  work  that 
would  stand  by  itself,  these  papers  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  our  knowledge  of  Proust  as  critic 
and  creative  writer. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Celia  Bertin.  Contre<hamp.  Paris.  Plon. 

1954.  254  pages.  480  fr. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  harsh  to  describe  this 
latest  novel  of  a  promising  young  writer  as  a 
well-told  tale  about  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  the 
emotional  meanderings  of  seven  people  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  Cote  d’Azur  vacation  never  present  a 
real  problem.  By  adding  flashbacks  of  resis¬ 
tance  memories  and  outlining  a  movie  scena¬ 
rio,  the  author  has  contributed  matter  without 
art  to  her  slangy,  chatty  story.  A  sudden  death 
in  an  airplane  crash  disbands  the  little  group 
just  as  a  new  liaison  is  about  to  be  established 
between  the  scenario  writer  and  a  young 
American  wife,  and  thus  the  book  ends.  If 
there  are  deeper  symbols  hidden  behind  this 
facade  of  trivia,  let  us  hope  that  they  find  a 
more  appreciative  audience  than  this  reviewer. 

Paul  A.  Manikin 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

^  Pierre  Boulle.  Le  bourreau.  Paris.  Julliard. 

1954.  205  pages.  390  fr. 

In  this  deftly  contrived  philosophic  tale  cen¬ 
tering  upon  a  C'hinese  executioner’s  betrayal 
of  family  tradition  and  of  professional  trust 
— he  is  an  executioner  descended  of  execution¬ 
ers  who  mercifully  [xiisons  to  death  the  con¬ 
demned  minutes  before  beheading  them — 
Pierre  Boulle  again  marries  reality  with  fan¬ 
tasy,  the  pathetic  with  the  comic,  and  logic 
with  absurdity.  The  last  is  everywhere:  in  the 
protagonist’s  refusal  to  defend  himself,  in  the 
blindness  of  defense  and  prosecution  alike  with 
respect  to  his  motive,  in  the  mock  seriousness 
of  mood,  and  in  the  incongruity  of  language. 
The  author  has  here  done  away  with  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  line  that  has  hitherto  characterized  his 
narrative.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 
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**  Jean  Cabri^.  Sfl/nz/afo^.  Paris.  Plon.  1954.  ice  of  God,  ignore  hereditary  forces  goading 

446  pages.  690  fr.  man  and  demand  too  heavy  sacrifices.  .  .  . 

The  French  review  Roman  was  founded  in  But  Armelle,  keeping  a  vow,  renounces  the 

1951  as  an  outlet  for  a  group  of  novelists  at-  world.  An  understanding  old  priest  promises 

tempting  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  help.  Jean  gains  faith  in  the  God  of  infinite 

of  man  through  the  novel.  They  believe  that  love. 

certain  inner  necessities  determine  the  exterior  Bach’s  composition,  played  by  Armelle, 
form  of  an  artistic  creation.  In  order  to  intro-  gives  the  title  of  this  work  awarded  the  Prix 
duce  unknown  French  and  foreign  authors,  Interalli^. 

and  to  restore  to  the  novel  a  living  reality  Berthe  Webb 

which  it  believes  the  novel  should  have,  the  S^iatool^,  OI{la. 

review  supervises  the  Collection  Roman. 

Saint  Jacob  is  one  of  the  novels  in  this  series.  *  Maurice  Dekobra.  L’Armie  Rouge  est  ^ 
The  author  has  written  a  novelized  biography  New  Yorl{.  Paris.  Scorpion.  1954.  255 

of  the  Biblical  Jacob  in  modern  language  and  P3>)C$.  585  fr. 

from  a  modern  psychological  viewpoint.  Roland  Mura,  a  French  reporter  and  under- 
There  may  be  religious  objections  to  the  re-  cover  spy,  enters  the  United  States  shortly  after 

suit,  but  it  is  fascinating  reading  and  an  ex-  the  country  is  invaded  by  Russia.  While  gath- 

cellent  piece  of  literary  workmanship.  cring  news  of  the  gas  which  has  induced  per- 

Streeter  Stuart  manent  indolence  in  everyone  in  the  north- 
Lexington,  Mass,  ern  half  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Mura  becomes  entan¬ 
gled  in  smuggling,  murder,  and  espionage. 

V  Jean  Cayrol.  L’espace  d’une  nuit.  Paris.  Although  interesting,  this  book  is  some- 
Seuil.  1954.  173  pages.  390  fr.  what  too  sensational.  Climax  follows  climax, 

A  young  man,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  father,  while  the  author’s  intent  becomes  less  and  less 

s()ends  the  night  in  reflection  about  himself  clear. 

and  his  hated  father  whose  memory  domi-  Bill  Andrews 

nates  much  of  his  thinking.  His  walk  home  University  of  Ol^lahoma 

and  his  stream  of  consciousness  are  interrupted 

by  many  weird  encounters  which  supply  the  **  Marie-Josiphe  Gauthier.  Cisy  Varguel. 
background  music  to  this  )X)etic  study  of  a  per-  Paris.  Gallimard.  1953.  271  pages.  450  fr. 
sonality.  There  is  animosity  between  the  count  of  Jous- 

In  this  story,  modern  psychological,  natural-  saulme  and  the  family  lawyer  Varguel.  The 
istic,  and  romantic  elements  are  about  evenly  count  resents  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  Var- 
balanced.  The  framework  is  romantic:  There  guel  and  the  latter  shows  contempt  for  his  ch¬ 
are  accidental  meetings  with  precisely  the  peo-  ent  of  unsavory  conduct.  But,  love  grows  be- 
ple  necessary  for  the  story  and  its  mo^,  whose  tween  the  mature  count  and  young  (^sy  Var- 
lives  had  always  been  interwoven  with  Fran-  guel.  Parental  objections — quarrels — Cesy  dis- 
^ois’s,  and  there  is  the  death  of  his  father  at  appears.  The  mystery  is  solved  many  years 
the  end,  of  which  everyone,  including  the  later  when  the  father,  as  lawyer,  reads  the 
reader,  had  been  aware  but  not  the  hero.  At  count’s  will. 

the  same  time  we  are  indirectly  made  aware  of  Against  a  romantic  background  involving  a 
Francois’s  psychological  history  and  of  his  mo-  castle  and  former  glory,  the  author,  a  wartime 
tivation  for  continually  losing  his  way.  This  nurse,  seems  to  enjoy  describing  dirt,  soiled 
is  hardly  a  novel  but  a  lovely  symbolic  poem  beauty,  sores  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul.  The 
in  prose.  characters  are  odd,  the  story  incredible,  but 

Wilma  A.  Iggers  interesting. 

Philander  Smith  College  Berthe  Webb 

S\iatool(,  Ol(la. 

•  Louis  ('hauvet.  L’air  sur  la  quatri^me 

corde.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1953.  203  pages.  Jean  Guirec.  Let  faux  abandons.  Paris.  Al- 
400  fr.  bin  Michel.  1954.  247  pages.  300  fr. 

I^ve  brings  torment  and  fear  to  Armelle,  for  Jean  Guirec  (pseudonym  of  Jean-Charles 
there  is  conflict  between  her  absolute  belief  Charton)  has  written  more  than  a  dozen  nov- 
in  the  Catholic  Church  dogmas  and  Jean’s  ra-  els,  good  novels  but  seldom  of  major  import- 
tionalism:  God  rewards  or  punishes  according  ance.  Sometimes,  as  in  Les  faux  abandons,  he 
to  rules  made  by  men,  men  are  fallible,  they  places  his  characters  in  a  forced  or  over-ingen- 
interpret  the  doctrines  according  to  their  dis-  ious  situation  in  order  to  study  their  emotional 
positions,  some  priests,  too  zealous  in  the  serv-  relationships. 
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Francois  Collignon,  a  young  historian,  is 
tormented  by  the  memory  of  his  former 
wife,  Nicole,  who  ran  away  with  an  army 
officer  named  Cj^rard  Fontaine,  shortly  after 
the  liberation  of  Paris.  But  Gerard  has 
lost  interest  in  Nicole  and  is  passionately  in 
love  with  Edith  Philipp,  his  mistress.  Fran- 
^ois  happens  to  meet  Edith  and  sets  in  motion 
a  curious  drama  of  love  and  violence,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  murder  of  Gerard. 

All  four  characters  are  portrayed  vividly 
and  sympathetically.  In  subject  and  technique 
the  novel  is  often  suggestive  of  Mauriac,  al¬ 
though  it  lacks  the  poetic  intensity  and  the 
religious  feeling  which  distinguish  Mauriac’s 
art. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Ren^  Laporte.  La  tite  haute.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1954. 198  pages.  420  fr. 

Sidelights  on  the  Vichy  regime:  the  subtle  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  occupied  North  and  the 
free  zone  of  the  Midi;  the  type  who  has  made 
a  fortune  in  coffins  for  the  German  army;  the 
zazoux  among  the  student  body  (more  or  less 
the  French  equivalent  of  “pachucos”),  serve 
to  point  up  the  personal  tragedy  of  Jules  Cal- 
mel  (called  “Calomel”  by  the  students),  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Toulouse  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembl^e  Nationale.  The  death  of 
his  only  son,  a  jeune  lion  insolent  idolized  pre¬ 
cisely  because  he  is  his  father’s  opposite,  and 
his  fatal  mistake  in  saying  “Yes”  to  P^tain, 
are  recorded  by  his  nephew  not  only  with  a 
searching  irony  worthy  of  “Calomel”  himself, 
but  with  affectionate  understanding.  When 
his  desperate  attempt  to  be  of  help  to  a  failing 
student  brings  disgrace  upon  the  good  name 
of  the  University,  what  better  gesture  in  this 
old  Roman  city  than  to  die  like  a  Roman?  As 
the  nephew  says,  “II  a  bien  fait  de  mourir.” 

The  thoughtful  observer  will  find  in  the 
narrator’s  analysis  of  the  provincial  point  of 
view,  and  of  the  youth  of  the  1940’s  which 
held  its  head  high  regardless  of  its  destiny,  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  France  of  t^ay. 
A  profound  study  in  human  motivation. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Jean  Ijiroche.  I.rs  Roicils.  Paris.  Plon. 
1953.  253  pages.  420  fr. 

This  little  story  of  depravity  and  insanity  is 
distinguished  by  its  literary  power,  its  amoral- 
ity,  and  its  fascination.  “L«  Roicils”  is  the 
name  of  an  estate  in  Algeria,  where  variations 
of  patricide,  matricide,  and  only  slightly  more 
delicate  forms  of  murder  combine  with  extor¬ 


tion,  fornication,  and  theft  to  give  zest  to  the 
life  of  whosoever  remains  to  enjoy  it. 

Paul  Marcei  Claude 

Thornton  Academy 

Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Heure  exquise. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954. 282  pagtts  480  fr. 
Retrospect  over  a  group  of  lives  as  they  return 
by  fragments  to  the  mind  of  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  to  them,  integrated  with  the  departure 
of  a  steamer,  symbol  perhaps  of  the  end  of  a 
cycle.  The  complex  p>sychological  background 
of  a  love  crime  is  reconstructed  and  explained 
by  the  accidents  and  trivial  errors  that  led 
blindly  toward  tragedy.  The  reflective  style  of 
the  recollections  is  enlivened  by  colloquial 
turns  of  conversation  among  a  variety  of  sim¬ 
ple  human  beings  in  a  small  French  city,  three 
girls,  a  younger  boy  who  recreates  the  story, 
and  an  unstable  youth  led  in  rage  to  commit 
a  futile  murder. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Bernard  Minoret.  La  camarilla.  Paris.  Plon. 

1954.  255  pages.  495  fr. 

During  the  last  days  of  a  central  European 
dictatorship  numerous  forces  are  seeking  to 
destroy  the  weary  and  ailing  despot,  Andrei. 
The  author  pictures  this  central  figure  sensi¬ 
tively — as  a  man  grappling  feebly  with  his  lot, 
engulfed  by  the  press  of  people  and  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Finally  he  triumphs,  but  not  without 
realizing  that  he  is  enjoying  only  a  brief  respite 
before  inevitable  tragedy.  One  quarter  of  the 
novel  is  a  diary  that  affords  the  reader  a  pene¬ 
trating  insight  into  AndreTs  turbulent  state  of 
mind.  Amidst  a  skilfully  created  torpid  June 
atmosphere  the  tempo  changes  abruptly;  after 
excited  movement  follow  almost  static  scenes. 
The  adequate  style  offers  little  humorous  re¬ 
lief.  A  rather  depressing  lxx)k  with  realistic 
psychological  touches. 

Patricia  M.  Cathercole 
University  of  Oregon 

Jean-Pierre  Monnier.  Uamour  difficile. 

Paris.  Plon.  1953.  187  pages.  300  fr. 

In  1924,  Aldous  Huxley  said:  “Concerning 
the  ways  in  which  different  individuals  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  one  particular  instinct  we  have, 
in  spite  of  the  frightening  monotony  of  the 
situation,  in  spite  of  the  one  well-known,  in¬ 
evitable  consummation,  an  endless,  and  ever- 
fresh  curiosity.  Some  day  perhaps,  we  may 
become  a  little  tired  of  books  whose  theme  is 
always  this  particular  instinct.”  Jean-Pierre 
Monnier  and  his  fellow  workers  on  the  staff 
of  the  series  Roman  have  tried  to  do  just  what 
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Huxley  had  hoped  for  thirty  yean  ago.  He 
had  thought  that  the  novelist  should  write 
“about  man’s  relation  to  God,  to  nature,  to 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  obscure  reality  on 
which  they  work.”  The  novel  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  founders  of  the  new  series,  not 
be  just  another  unfolding  of  a  plot,  e.g.,  not 
just  another  version  of  the  eternal  device  of 
the  triangle,  but  “une  tentative  pour  mieux 
comprendre  les  hommes.”  The  author's  sober, 
impressive  prose  is  nurtured  on  Gide  and, 
perhaps,  Alain-Fournier.  “Surtout,  je  com- 
prenais  que  chacun  est  seul  et  que  la  solitude 
est  effrayante.” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Christian  Murciaux.  Le  douziime  Imam. 
Paris.  Plon.  1953.  283  pages.  495  fr. 

A  collection  of  eleven  short  stories,  of  varying 
length,  dealing  with  exotic  themes,  chiefly  of 
Moorish  background,  of  Spain  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
together  with  a  treatment  of  the  Yang  Kwei- 
fei  story  (Uoiseau  de  Yang  Kouei-jei).  The 
writer  (author  of  Les  paradis  perdus,  Paris, 
1947)  was  born  at  Constantinople  and  has  the 
artist's  sensitive  approach  to  his  subject.  The 
tales  contain  passages  of  poetic  beauty,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  graphic,  often  brutal,  realism. 
They  are  written  against  a  background  of  war 
and  fast-moving  political  changes.  The  theme, 
generally,  is  the  futility  of  human  ambition. 
The  lover  of  the  fiction  of  oriental  exoticism 
will  find  this  little  book  an  attractive  addition 
to  that  literature. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  Joseph  Peyr^.  Jean  le  Basque.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  235  pages.  385  fr. 

This  lengthy  tale  of  a  young  shepherd’s  mi¬ 
gration  to  Nevada  shows  the  author’s  ultra- 
nationalistic  pride  for  those  brave  Basques 
who  hold  onto  their  primitive  ideals  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land.  Lengthy,  often  repetitive  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  hero’s  home  life  and  family  in  the 
first  part,  and  his  ambitions  and  peregrinations 
in  the  second  part,  are  rarely  enlivened  by  dia¬ 
logue.  Despite  the  novel’s  tone  of  sincerity  the 
dull,  unimaginative  Jean  did  not  stimulate  this 
reader’s  interest  throughout  the  denouement 
of  a  thin  plot.  The  author  makes  an  eloquent 
claim  for  the  extraordinary  ability  of  Basque 
shepherds  to  lead  vast  herds  of  sheep  through 
the  forest  blizzards  in  the  Rockies. 

Paul  A.  Manikin 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


*  Jean-Charles  Pichon.  Les  cUs  et  la  prison. 

Paris.  Stock.  1954.  335  pages. 

The  first  impression  that  the  reader  receives 
upon  perusing  this  novel  is  that  it  is  a  murder 
story.  In  fact,  it  relates  the  mysterious  killing 
of  a  shopkeeper  by,  so  it  seems  at  first,  one  of 
his  employees.  Paris  is  shocked  by  the  brutal 
act,  and  newspapers  and  reporters,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  court  of  justice  and  the  police,  have  a 
very  busy  time  extricating  the  truth.  The  ac¬ 
cused  employee  is  a  rather  uncommunicative 
young  fellow  who  broods  over  the  death  of  two 
brothers  killed  in  the  war,  and  loves  to  read 
and  live  all  to  himself.  The  culprit  is  discov¬ 
ered  by  T.  S.,  a  reporter  with  a  striking  psycho¬ 
logical  complex,  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
life,  and  a  cynic.  He  finally  brings  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  killer  was  the  daughter  of  the 
victim,  one  of  the  many  maladjusted  persons 
who  grow  like  poisonous  plants  in  the  cor¬ 
rupted  atmosphere  of  present-day  society.  The 
main  attraction  of  the  novel  lies  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  vein  that  permeates  the  story  of  events, 
dictated  by  a  too  close  observation  of  life. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

*  Michel  Ragon.  Drdles  de  metiers.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1953.  253  pages.  420  fr. 

Drdles  de  metiers  is  the  autobiographical  novel 
of  a  ne’er-do-well  who  floats  from  job  to  job 
in  a  world  where  documentary  proof  of  for¬ 
mal  education  is  about  the  only  factor  deter¬ 
mining  success  or  failure.  There  are  touches 
of  humor  and  pathos,  and  the  hard  lot  of  the 
untrained  worker  is  dealt  with  sympathet¬ 
ically,  but  the  book  lacks  depth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

*  Alain  Robbe-<irillet.  Les  gommes.  Paris. 
Minuit.  1953.  258  pages.  495  fr. 

The  English  reader  familiar  with  (iraham 
Greene’s  writing  will  recognize  at  once  a  sim¬ 
ilar  technique  in  this  "metaphysical-detective” 
story.  The  novel  follows  all  the  rules  of  the 
genre.  There  are  the  traditional  characters:  the 
murderer  who  fires  on  the  victim,  the  detec¬ 
tive  who  solves  the  crime,  the  victim  who  dies. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  book,  one  sees  that  their 
relationships  are  not  just  that  simple;  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  not  killed  on  a  certain  day  nor  under 
certain  circumstances  as  we  would  be  led  to 
believe,  but  rather  on  the  following  day.  This 
novel  points  to  a  promising  literary  career  for 
a  young  author  who  offers  here  a  fresh  and 
original  view  of  men  and  the  objects  which 
surround  them.  He  has  not  as  yet  quite  found 
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a  style  which  is  his  own,  hut  this  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  develop  with  more  and  more  writ¬ 
ing.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

**  Henri  Pierre  Roch^.  fules  et  Jim.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1953.  252  pages.  480  fr. 

What  degree  of  generosity  does  true  friend¬ 
ship  engender?  Roch^  here  recounts  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Jules  and  Jim  with  a  series  of  bizarre 
women  whose  friendship  they  share,  until 
Jules  marries  Kathe,  who  later  becomes  Jim’s 
mistress.  For  a  while  all  three  share  a  mutual 
affection  and  home.  Though  Kathe  and  Jim 
separate  and  reunite,  the  friendship  of  these 
two  men  remains  steadfast.  The  confusion  of 
unconvincing  characters  and  recurrent  love 
scenes  obscures  the  theme  of  this  book  at 
times,  and  one  remains  skeptical  that  even  the 
deepest  friendship  could  foster  generosity  such 
as  Jules’s.  The  author  states  that  a  sequel,  in 
the  form  of  Kathe ’s  diary,  may  be  published. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
Oal(  Parl^,  III. 

Henri  Rode.  Alarmande.  Paris.  Correa. 

1953.  250  pages.  480  fr. 

Rode  introduces  his  youthful  heroine  as  alter¬ 
nating  between  Freudian  outbursts  of  exhibi¬ 
tionism  and  maidenly  evidences  of  timidity. 
Continuously  unclaimed  in  marriage  in  spite 
of  her  inherited  wealth,  she  weds  the  most  so¬ 
cially  ineligible  man  in  the  region;  her  deci¬ 
sion  is  dictated  by  the  flesh  and  the  desire  to 
shape  her  husband  in  her  own  image.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  union  constitute  the  substance  of 
the  second  half  of  this  chronicle  of  conflicts. 
The  minor  characters  offer  persuasive  in¬ 
stances  of  cruelty  and  patience,  awareness  and 
stupidity;  the  incidents  of  plot  underline  the 
humiliation  and  failures  that  Rode  conveys. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Jules  Roy.  Les  cyclones.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1954.  207  pages.  420  fr. 

The  impress  of  Vigny  and  of  Psichari  upon 
the  former  professional  soldier  Jules  Roy  is 
deep  indeed.  His  hooks  exalt  the  military  vir¬ 
tues;  the  characters  peopling  them  are  almost 
invariably  soldiers,  fliers  for  the  most  part,  but 
soldiers  first,  last,  and  always.  Living  in  a  tight 
little  universe  rarely  penetrated  by  women, 
they  are  meditative  and  introspective,  thrive 
on  discipline  and  male  camaraderie,  strive  to 
realize,  to  surpass  themselves  by  conquering 
fear  while  braving  death. 

Molded  of  like  elements.  Les  cyclones  has 
as  its  leading  player  a  squadron  commander 


who  successfully  tests  a  fabulous  Jet  plane  of 
the  future,  thus  ensuring  aerial  supremacy  for 
the  France  of  tomorrow.  Shaken  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  crashes  of  his  pilots,  certain,  against 
the  insistence  of  the  plane’s  engineer,  that  me¬ 
chanical  deficiencies  had  caused  them,  he  hatl 
earlier  held  out  for  suspending  the  test  flights, 
had  threatened  to  resign  his  command. 

Though  a  proven  writer  in  other  areas,  Roy 
continues  to  have  difficulty  with  the  theatrical 
medium.  The  tenuousness  of  the  plot  here  is 
the  more  accentuated  by  the  want  of  com¬ 
pelling  mood,  by  an  extremely  languid  move¬ 
ment,  and  hy  unnuanced  characters  who  are 
little  more  than  embodiments  of  points  of 
view. 

Chester  W.  Obuchou>tl(i 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Nathalie  Sarraute.  Martereau.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1953.  291  pages.  575  fr. 

This  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  one 
of  the  main  characters,  a  young  man  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  the  usual  concommittant 
supersensitivity.  His  uncle  asks  a  friend,  Mar¬ 
tereau,  to  buy  a  house  in  his  name.  The  nar¬ 
rator,  who  deeply  admires  Martereau  for  his 
solid  virtues,  brings  him  the  money,  but  ne¬ 
glects  to  ask  for  a  receipt.  Martereau’s  sulne- 
quent  actions  are  irreconcilable  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  wholesomeness  and  rectitude  to  which 
the  young  man  clings,  and  his  consequent 
agony  of  mind  constitutes  the  book’s  main 
theme.  Nathalie  Sarraute ’s  gifts  of  penetra¬ 
tion  and  analysis  are  almost  Proustian.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  story  is  unworthy  of  these  talents. 

Marianne  Sin  gar  d 

New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

^  Eugene  de  Thassy.  Mon  beau  Danube 
perdu.  Paris.  Fayard.  1953.  349  pages. 
650  fr. 

Eugene  de  Thassy  is  a  talented  narrator,  who 
relates  the  story  of  his  hero,  Paul  Bard,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  displaced  person  living  in  poverty  in 
Paris.  Paul  Bard  finds  solace  in  his  exile  in 
living  over,  in  thought,  the  years  he  spent  in 
his  country.  He  sees  himself  again,  in  pleasant, 
comical,  and  charming  scenes  of  his  early  child¬ 
hood,  passed  on  the  impoverished  but  im¬ 
mense  property  of  his  widowed  mother;  then, 
becoming  a  student  of  a  Brothers’  tx>arding 
school,  where  there  exist  a  system  of  delation 
and  spying,  organized  by  one  of  the  masters, 
and  the  cruel  hazing  of  the  younger  boys  by 
those  of  the  upper  classes.  Tfie  situation  is 
still  worse  for  him  when  he  joins  the  Military 
Academy  in  Budapest,  where  he  becomes  the 
victim  of  the  brutal  and  stupid  oppression  of 
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one  class  by  the  other,  crowned  by  the  brutal 
and  more  stupid  rule  by  the  staff  of  officers, 
who  copied  the  arrogance  and  bullying  of  their 
Prussian  allies.  His  initiation  to  love  by  an 
ugly,  poor,  and  vicious  village  schoolteacher 
is  simply  pathetic.  All  that,  well  presented  by 
Eugene  de  Thassy,  constitutes  an  original  story 
that  brings  to  light  a  Hungary  unknown  to 
many.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Parl(  College 

Lucien  Becker.  Plein  amour.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  n.d.  125  pages.  250  fr. 

Plein  amour  continues  the  moods  and  themes 
of  Rien  d  vivre  (Gallimard,  1947).  Though 
most  of  the  pieces  represent  the  eroticism  of  the 
earlier  volume,  the  first  sixteen  are  typical  of 
a  strong  theme  among  younger  poets  of  break¬ 
ing  through  an  oppressive  and  obscuring  veil, 
the  thickness  of  walls,  a  play  of  light  and  sha¬ 
dow,  and  meteorological  phenomena:  rain, 
wind,  sky,  and  night.  The  goal  is  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  of  the  limited  space  of  life.  Stones,  rain, 
and  roads  are  symbols  of  permanence  in  a 
realm  usually  unseen  by  man,  a  prisoner  in 
his  body  which  is  destined  for  death.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  real  liberation  is  found  in  love. 
Becker’s  poetic  manner  is  simple  and  direct, 
free  from  experimentation  or  search  for  verbal 
effects. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

Anne  Fontaine.  L’oiseleur.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1954.  104  pages.  600  fr. 

Always  exquisite  but  always  at  her  particular 
best  in  her  verse  on  Nature’s  ecstasies  and 
terrors  the  author  of  Le  cerf  volant  and  Par 
dessus  la  haie  now  turns  her  loving  and  pene¬ 
trating  intuition  to  the  praise  of  birds.  Twenty 
select  poems,  from  Le  ramier  to  L'alcyon,  em¬ 
body  mankind’s  flight-bound  dreams  of  im¬ 
mortal  aspirations,  incarnate  in  the  winged 
messengers  of  joyous  or  sorrowful  hope.  Once 
again  Anne  Fontaine  shows  amazing  mastery 
of  rhythm  which  is  so  characteristic  of  her  en¬ 
tire  work.  The  tastefully  printed  booklet  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  O.  V.  de  L.-Milosz, 
“charmeur  d’oiseaux  et  sublime  Po^te.” 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Luc  Andr^  Marcel.  Les  mots  provisoires. 

Paris.  Fxlitions  du  Sud.  1954.  141  pages. 
These  verses,  disarmingly  and  justly  called 
provisional,  reflect  a  world  which  does  not 
exist  any  more.  The  harmonious  tradition 
whence  they  came  has  ceased  to  be  an  effective 
poetical  expression  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


Some  of  the  verses  are  simply  copies  of  Im¬ 
pressionism  in  sound  and  feeling:  “il  neigc,  ce 
printemps,  comme  un  feu  croule  en  cendres,” 
this  would  have  been  an  admirable  line  in 
1854.  Yet,  here  and  there  a  line  can  be  found 
which  stands  alone,  firm:  “d6ja  je  sens  leur 
bouche  pure  battre  a  la  pointe  de  mon  coeur.” 
But  more  often  than  not,  the  poems,  particu¬ 
larly  the  longer  ones,  start  off  with  a  flash  of 
brilliant  invocation,  only  to  get  wordy  and 
muddled  in  the  middle  and  end  in  some  vague 
associations. 

To  be  honest  and  agreeable  is  not  enough; 
what  is  missing  is  the  ethical  foundation  of 
poetry  which  would  make  a  less  careful  and 
clumsier  poet  than  ours  a  real  force  in  the 
development  of  words  and  feelings.  We  may 
hope  that  his  undeniable  talent  may  turn  to 
weightier  shapes  and  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  unconscious  of  our  time. 

foseph  //.  Bunzel 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  Roger  Callois.  Poitique  de  St.-fohn  Perse. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  212  pages.  450  fr. 
Valuable  to  every  student  of  St.-John  Perse, 
Caillois’s  critical  study  proves  most  helpful  to 
the  American  reader  of  that  original,  some¬ 
times  obscure  French  poet.  It  is  especially  so 
with  the  book’s  first  two  sections,  dealing  with 
St.-John  Perse’s  use  of  language  and  poetic 
technique.  Caillois  analyzes  in  detail  the  poet’s 
grammatical  and  syntactical  peculiarities,  the 
structure  of  his  phrase  and  verse.  This  close 
textual  reading  results  not  only  in  eliminating 
the  obscurity  of  many  a  passage,  but  also  in 
showing  how  every  element  of  the  poem  con¬ 
tributes  to  define  and  enrich  its  meaning.  The 
third  section  of  the  book  discusses  I'insptration 
of  St.-John  Perse — an  exaltation  of  order  and 
pattern  and  civilized  conventions  against  na¬ 
ture’s  formlessness  and  man’s  recurrent  bar¬ 
barism.  There  is  a  short  bibliography  which 
brings  up  to  date  that  of  Alain  Bosquet’s  Saint- 
fohn  Perse. 

Albert  Roland 

Topel(a,  Kan. 

**  Jean  Hytier.  La  poetique  de  Valery.  Paris. 

Armand  Colin.  1953.  312  pages.  955  fr. 
Aware  of  Valery’s  many  unexamined  note¬ 
books  and  of  the  volume  of  his  still  unpulj- 
lished  correspondence,  Hytier  acknowledges 
the  difficulty  of  presenting  a  full  and  concise 
chronology  of  the  poet’s  development.  Thereby 
underlining  the  spirit  of  caution  in  which  he 
has  reached  his  conclusions,  Hytier  examines 
the  problems  of  emotionalism  and  intellectual- 
ism  in  the  light  of  their  pertinency  to  under- 
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standing  the  manner  in  which  Valery  tried  to 
render  himself  "more  the  master  of  his 
thought.”  Hytier’s  several  fields  of  analysis 
are  inspiration,  language,  composition,  and 
effect  as  these  phenomena  attain  presence  in 
the  Valerian  realm  of  poetry. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Pierre  Brodin.  Presences  contemporaines. 

Paris.  Debresse.  1954.  480  pages.  840  fr. 
These  comparatively  brief  yet  sufficiently  in¬ 
clusive  and  substantial  studies  of  thirty  con¬ 
temporary  French  authors — novelists,  drama¬ 
tists,  poets — (all  of  established  reputation  or 
at  least  of  potential  renown)  are  much  more 
intended  for  and  recommended  to  the  prac¬ 
ticing  teacher  of  modern  French  literature  in 
our  colleges  than  the  initiated  specialist.  Each 
study  is  preceded  by  a  helpful  chronology  of 
the  author  under  discussion,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  bibliographiques  pertaining  to  all  are 
commendably  selective.  Here  is  a  useful  work 
which  calls  for  an  English  translation  in  order 
to  increase  its  pertinent  usefulness  for  college 
courses  in  modern  French  literature,  a  held 
which  is  certainly  not  crowded  by  readily  avail¬ 
able  contributions  of  such  caliber.  In  essence 
the  author  has  lived  up  to  his  purpose  of  “faire 
connaitre,  comprendre  et.  si  possible,  lire  les 
meilleurs  ^rivains  fran^ais  contemporains.” 
Fully  aware  that  his  selection,  of  necessity,  is 
somewhat  arbitrary,  he  promises  two  more 
volumes  soon  to  be  published  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  a  series  which  is  off  to  a  promising  and 
rewarding  start. 

F .  E.  N. 

**  Raymond  Dumay,  Maurice  Andrieux. 

Joubert:  Pensies  et  lettres.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1954.  f54  pages.  885  fr. 

Chateaubriand,  who  was  the  friend  of  Jou¬ 
bert,  said  of  him:  “He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  attract  by  the  refinement  of  their  feel¬ 
ings,  the  purity  of  their  observations,  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  their  soul,  the  evenness  of  their 
humor,  the  originality  of  their  character,  in¬ 
teresting  themselves  in  everything  and  under¬ 
standing  everything  hy  means  of  a  quick  and 
enlightened  mind.  .  .  .  For  ever  the  thoughts 
of  Joubert  rest  in  life  as  his  ashes  rest  in 
death.” 

His  pensies  cover  almost  all  fields:  religion, 
soul,  passions,  wisdom,  virtues,  family,  tastes, 
forms,  morals,  life,  death,  etc.  Tfiey  are  origi¬ 
nal,  stamped  with  sound  judgment  and  clear 
vision.  Few  men  have  expressed  so  many 
deep  thoughts,  but  few  also  have  been  plun¬ 
dered  like  him,  for  many  plagiarists  “adopted” 


his  thoughts  as  their  own  without  mentioning 
their  source,  joubert:  Pensies  et  lettres  is  a 
precious  and  very  valuable  collection  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  great  moralist.  The  book  opens 
with  “La  vie  de  Joubert,”  and  ends  with  sev¬ 
eral  letters  he  wrote  to  his  friends:  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes,  Mme  de  Beaumont,  M.  Mol^,  Mme  de 
Vintimille,  Chateaubriand,  Mile  de  Bussy. 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  Jouhert's  works, 
also  six  reproductions  of  engravings,  and  a 
facsimile  of  Jouhert’s  handwriting  in  a  letter 
to  Mile  de  Bussy. 

Edmond  de  jaive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 


*  Pierre-I.«uis  Flouquet,  Arthur  1  laulot,  eds. 

Premihre  Biennale  Internationale  de 

Pofsie.  Bruxelles.  Maison  du  Poi'te.  1953. 

190  pages. 

About  two  hundred  jxiets  from  thirty  coun¬ 
tries  were  present  at  the  first  International  Bi¬ 
ennial  Conference  of  Poetry,  organized  by  the 
Belgian  journal  des  Poetes  and  held  in 
Knokke,  Belgium,  in  September  1952.  T^- 
moignages  sur  la  poesie  du  demi-sihcle  came 
out  of  this  unusual  meeting,  and  as  such  the 
hook  makes  interesting  reading — though  its 
brief  reports  on  fifty  years  of  poetry  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  are  necessarily  rather  sufierfi- 
cial,  and  at  times  strongly  biased. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Jacques  I^urent.  Paul  et  jean-l*aul.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1951.  72  pages. 

Bougie  thought  that  Bourget  was  no  social 
scientist  and  Heidegger  remarked  that  Sartre 
was  no  philosopher  but  a  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright.  The  author  agrees  and  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  also  no  writers.  De¬ 
spite  the  divergences  in  philosophic  and  polit¬ 
ical  outlook,  I-aurent  sees  in  Sartre  the  spirit¬ 
ual  son  of  the  author  of  Le  disciple.  Both  writ¬ 
ers,  he  claims,  were  basically  romanciers  d 
thise,  intellectuals  rather  than  artists,  who 
used  the  novel  and  the  play  to  hide  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  their  reason.  Bourget  had  at  least 
possessed  a  certain  sensitivity,  I^urent  holds, 
which  Sartre,  who  can  never  escape  being  a 
professor,  lacks. 

The  booklet  is  a  polemic  rather  than  a  se¬ 
rious  study.  Well  written,  it  nevertheless  con¬ 
tains  only  very  few  direct  references  to  Sartre 
and  Bourget’s  works  to  substantiate  the  au¬ 
thor’s  accusations. 

Georg  G.  Iggers 
Philander  Smith  College 
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*  Yvonne  Thi^ry.  Le  pay  sage  flamand  au 
XVII‘  siMe.  Bruxelles.  Elsevier.  1953.  240 
pages,  ill.  -}-  1  plate.  450  Bel.  fr. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  survey  a  held  that  has  hitherto  been 
most  summarily  dealt  with.  She  has  amassed 
a  wealth  of  factual  material;  her  catalogue  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  signed  or  mono- 
grammed  works  constitutes  already  by  itself  a 
signiheant  contribution  to  the  study  of  Flem¬ 
ish  art,  and  her  effort  must  therefore  be  rated 
as  a  valuable  incentive  to  further  research. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Thi^ry’s  criticism  con¬ 
siderably  weakens  when  tracing  the  style  de¬ 
velopment;  her  documentation  is  often 
sketchy,  and  independent  research  as  to  bio¬ 
graphical  data  is  sadly  lacking.  Moreover,  the 
complete  omission  of  Adriaen  Brouwer  and 
David  Teniers  the  Younger  constitutes  a  se¬ 
rious  gap  that  can  hardly  be  justified  by  the 
alleged  “Dutch"  tendencies  of  both  artists. 
These  painters  are  intimately  meshed  with 
the  harmonious  growth  of  Flemish  landscape 
painting  and  well  deserve  their  place  as  in¬ 
dispensable  parts  of  the  whole.  In  her  essay 
on  Rubens’s  landscapes,  finally.  Dr.  Thi^ry 
lays  herself  wide  open  to  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cism;  a  cogent  example  thereof  is  offered  by 
the  illustration  displayed  on  the  dust-jacket 
and  stemming  from  a  painting  whose  authen¬ 
ticity  (as  a  Rubens)  is  far  from  being  univer¬ 
sally  accepted. 

Fri/j;  l^rsen 

Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

*  Jean  Hyppolite.  Logique  et  existence. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1953.  247  pages.  700  fr. 

This  treatise,  written  by  one  of  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  Hegel  interpreters  in  France,  is  a  crit¬ 
ical  analysis  of  Hegel’s  logic  and  its  bearing 
on  human  existence  as  well  as  its  influence  on 
the  anthropocentric  and  strictly  monistic  “hu¬ 
manism’’  of  Feuerbach  and  Marx.  The  author 
describes  convincingly  the  dual  “prolongation” 
of  Hegelian  philosophy,  the  first  leading  to  the 
deification  of  “humanity”  (Feuerbach,  Marx), 
the  second  to  the  “knowledge  of  the  Absolute” 
as  it  becomes  incarnate  in  self-knowledge. 
The  present  volume  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  philosophical  and  anthropological 
implications  of  this  latter  aspect  of  Hegelian¬ 
ism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  of 
Sartre’s  speculation  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  en-soi  and  the  pour-soi  is  anticipated 
in  the  ffegelian  dialectic. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 


**  Ignace  Lepp.  La  philosophie  chritienne  de 
I'existence.  Paris.  Aubier.  1953.  189  pages. 
This  summary  presentation  of  the  main  theses 
of  Christian  Existentialism,  past  and  present 
(Bonaventure,  Pascal,  Blondel,  Jaspers,  La- 
velle,  Marcel,  Mounier),  is  in  the  main  an 
emotionally  charged  protest  against  Cartesian 
rationalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  atheistic  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  on  the  other.  The  author  blames 
the  former  for  the  iconoclasm  of  the  latter. 
The  book  is  replete  with  inaccuracies  (e.g.,  the 
erroneous  evaluation  of  Kant  and  Scheler,  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  philosophy  of  Hei¬ 
degger)  and  sweeping  generalizations.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Lepp  explicitly  renounces  the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic  deductive  method  in 
favor  of  an  exclusive  use  of  phenomenological 
analysis  and  that  he  arrays  the  “notionalism” 
of  medieval  and  modern  scholasticism  along¬ 
side  Cartesian  and  Hegelian  idealism,  it  is  a 
bit  mysterious  how  he  managed  to  obtain  an 
Imprimatur.  The  concluding  chapter,  which 
places  strong  emphasis  on  the  social  and  com¬ 
munal  aspects  of  Christian  Existentialism,  is 
by  far  the  most  readable  and  without  doubt 
the  most  valuable  part  of  tbe  book. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Alphonse  de  Waelhens.  Chemins  et  im¬ 
passes  de  I’ontologie  heideggirienne.  Lou¬ 
vain.  Nauwelaerts.  1953.  52  pages.  39 
Bel.  fr. 

Metaphysics  identifies  essence  and  being.  Hei¬ 
degger’s  thought  is  invariably  led  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  his  ontology:  the  duality  of  es¬ 
sence  and  being  (essence:  what  a  thing  is;  be¬ 
ing:  its  mere  existence).  All  paths  of  inquiry 
turn  into  blind  alleys  by  converging  toward 
this  crucial  duality.  Nietzsche’s  attitude  is  ni¬ 
hilistic,  since  it  draws  from  the  “suprasensi- 
tive”  a  system  of  values,  and  grants  Value  pre¬ 
eminence  over  Truth.  Rilke  is  the  poet  of  this 
nihilism  and  only  a  verbal  analogy  relates  his 
“openness”  in  which  beings  become  indis¬ 
tinguishable  to  that  of  Heidegger.  De  Wael¬ 
hens  finds  Heidegger’s  interpretation  of  Anaxi¬ 
mander  far-fetched  and  obscure.  He  concludes 
with  questions  and  doubts  on  the  self<on- 
sistency  of  Heidegger’s  system. 

Henri  A  mar 
Lafayette  College 

Gilbert  Charles-Picard.  Les  religions  de 
V Afrique  antique.  Paris.  Plon.  1954.  xiii  -j- 
267  pages,  ill.  -f-  9  plates.  690  fr. 

When  the  Phoenicians  came  to  North  Africa, 
sometime  around  1000  B.C.,  they  brought  with 
them  a  well  developed  culture  and  religion 
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akin  to  that  of  Israel.  The  commingling  of 
this  with  the  crude  animism  of  the  aboriginal 
Lybians  gave  rise,  in  that  intense  and  violent 
land,  to  a  strange  mysticism  responsible  for  the 
horrible  child  sacrifices.  The  influence  of 
Greece  came  later  and  lingered  at  Alexandria 
long  after  the  decline  of  Hellas;  finally  came 
that  of  Rome  along  with  the  dawn  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  new  religion  was  accepted  with  a 
frenzy  well  mirrored  in  the  number  and  viru¬ 
lence  of  its  schisms  and  its  religious  wars. 
Much  later  Islam  was  to  make  a  still  newer 
contribution. 

Charles-Picard,  who  is  director  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  des  Antiquit^s  of  Tunisia,  offers  here  a 
searching  study  of  the  complexity  of  religion 
in  North  Africa.  He  is  well  qualified  for  this, 
having  made  some  important  archeological 
finds  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Not  everybody 
will  agree  with  his  hypotheses  and  deductions, 
but  all  will  appreciate  his  scholarship  and 
what  he  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  mysterious  old  land. 

Jeanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  OJ^la. 

*  Emile  Rideau.  Paganisme  ou  christianisme. 

Paris.  Casterman.  1953.  254  pages. 

The  line  of  thought  followed  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing — though  at  times  too  sketchy — study  paral¬ 
lels  in  part  H.  de  Lubac’s  Drame  de  I’huma- 
nisme  athie  and  A.  Camus’s  Uhomme  rSvoltS. 
“Modern”  the  author  terms  the  History  of 
Ideas  embodied  in  philosophy  and  literature 
from  Descartes  (or  roughly  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages)  to  the  present.  He  confronts 
the  thinking  of  the  “good  pagans”  (in  the 
sense  in  which  Rosalind  Murray  uses  this 
term)  with  the  Christian  tradition  (Augustin- 
ian,  Thomistic,  and  Existentialistic)  and  sees 
in  the  consequences  of  a  decisive  choice  be¬ 
tween  total  affirmation  and  total  negation  le 
mystere  des  temps  que  nous  vivons,  la  source 
la  plus  profonde  de  nos  angoisses. 

Rideau  hopes  that  a  clear  exposition  of 
these  mutually  exclusive  creeds  may  aid  in  a 
growing  mutual  understanding  and  eventual 
rapprochement.  The  atheistic  position  signi¬ 
fies  in  the  author’s  opinion  a  choice  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  which  engenders  the  shipwreck  of  human 
action  and  terminates  in  self-destructive  ni¬ 
hilism.  The  main  sections  of  the  book  deal 
with  Rationalism  (Descartes,  Kant,  Hegel, 
Brunschvieg),  Pagan  Socialism  (Marx, 
Proudhon,  Comte),  Pagan  and  Christian  Hu¬ 
manism  and  Existentialism,  and  the  “four 
prophets”  P^guy,  Bernanos,  Claudel,  and 
Mauriac.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 


**  Henri  Michel,  Boris  Mirkine-  Guetz^vitch. 
Les  idies  politiques  et  sociales  de  la  Re¬ 
sistance.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1954.  xi  -|-  410  pages.  1,200  fr. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  task  to  collect  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  ideas  of  the  Resistance,  and  to 
present  them  under  the  form  of  a  book  be¬ 
fore  the  recoil  of  time  had  enlarged  the  per¬ 
spective.  The  two  authors  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  showing  how  things  happen  in  a 
great  national  perturbation. 

Henri  Michel’s  task  was  to  explain  how  the 
thought  of  Resistance  started,  first  with  the 
underground  press,  and  second  with  the  action 
of  General  de  Gaulle.  He  explains  also  the 
participation  of  different  groups:  ( 1 )  the  Com¬ 
munists,  always  under  the  direct  orders  em¬ 
anating  from  Moscow;  (2)  the  S<Kialists,  op¬ 
posing  the  predominance  of  the  Communists; 
(3)  many  individual  Catholics,  although  the 
Church  had  recognized  the  Petain  (Jovern- 
ment.  The  task  of  Mirkine-(»uetz^vitch  was 
to  explain  the  political  and  constitutional 
thought  of  the  Resistance,  and  the  coming  of 
the  Fourth  Republic.  A  great  number  of  rare 
documents,  letters,  articles.  Constitutional  pro¬ 
posals,  etc.,  follow. 

In  all,  the  book  is  excellent  material  for  the 
understanding  of  the  events  of  the  troubled 
years  of  the  Occupation  and  those  after  the 
Lilieration.  The  book  opens  with  a  preface  by 
Georges  Bidault,  ex-President  of  the  National 
Secret  Cx)uncil  of  the  Resistance. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 


Ren^  Bray.  Moliire.  Homme  de  thfAtre. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1954.  397  pages. 

mu. 

I  laving  recently  edited  the  complete  works  of 
Moli^re  in  eight  volumes  (1935-1952),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ren^  Bray,  of  the  University  of  l.au- 
sanne,  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  inter¬ 
pret  their  creator.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon 
Moliire,  the  hard-working  actor-author-direc¬ 
tor  actively  concerned  with  the  many  weari¬ 
some  details  of  production,  the  bitter  moments 
of  critical  censure,  the  rivalries  and  cabals,  hap¬ 
pily  offset  by  ever  new  triumphs  of  public  ac¬ 
claim.  This  account  is  most  readable  and  in¬ 
formative,  subordinating  scholarly  detail  to  a 
significant  interpretation  of  Moliere’s  genius. 
It  succeeds  in  illustrating  Sainte-Beuve’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  Moli^re:  “Vrai  po^te  du  drame,  ses 
ouvrages  sont  en  sc^ne,  en  action;  il  ne  les  ^crit 
pas,  pour  ainsi  dire,  il  les  joue.” 

Karl  G.  Hottke 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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P.  Kestel.  La  vie  de  St.  Exup6ry.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1954.  Ill  pages,  ill.  750  fr. 
The  NRF’%  new  series,  Let  albums  photo- 
graphiques,  are  off  to  a  fine  start  with  this  in¬ 
telligently  organized  and  attractively  presented 
pictorial  life  story  of  the  unforgettable  aviator- 
author.  The  selection  of  photos  and  facsimiles 
of  letters  and  documents  covering  the  mile¬ 
stones  of  the  remarkable  career  of  an  admir¬ 
able  man  under  the  headings  “Hnfance  et 
Jeunesse,”  “Pilote  de  ligne,”  “Livres  et  raids,” 
“Champagne  de  France  1939-1940,”  and  “I^a 
Liberation”  is  careful,  inclusive,  and  well  bal¬ 
anced,  projecting  a  moving  image  of  the  un¬ 
assuming,  noble  humanity  of  one  whose  se¬ 
cret  and  yet  transparent  motto  has  always  been 
“Je  sers.”  The  explanatory,  soberly  informative 
text  by  Patrick  Kessel,  used  with  great  dis¬ 
cretion  and  restraint,  is  worthy  of  the  spirit 
of  this  fine  offering  and  of  the  man  who  in¬ 
spired  it.  Countless  admirers  of  Saint-Ex  will 
cherish  this  pictorial  in  memoriam  which  so 
originally  brings  to  life  the  story — now  almost 
a  legend — of  a  great  man  and  humane  writer. 

E.  E.  N. 

*  A.  Mabille  de  Poncheville.  Vie  de  Ver- 
haeren.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1953. 
496  pages.  750  fr. 

M.  de  Poncheville,  who  knew  Verhaeren  in¬ 
timately,  offers  the  first  complete  biography, 
abundantly  illustrated  by  quotation  of  verse 
and  prose.  The  approaching  centennial  (1955) 
of  the  poet’s  birth  adds  timeliness  to  this  bril¬ 
liant  tribute.  Like  most  Belgian  writers  of 
Flemish  descent,  Verhaeren  was  fascinated  by 
artists  of  the  brush.  His  essay  on  Rembrandt 
is  a  masterpiece;  he  found  in  the  painter  a 
kindred  genius,  and  the  study  bears  marks  of 
a  spiritual  autobiography.  Again,  in  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Rubens,  he  speaks  of  the  painter’s 
work  as  “une  ode  formidable  if  la  joie.”  No 
more  apt  characterization  of  his  own  mature 
writing  could  be  found.  Even  in  his  years  of 
storm  and  stress,  his  gloom  is  heralded  with 
an  energy  that  prefigures  a  renaissance.  The 
reader  will  accept  Poncheville’s  finding:  Ver¬ 
haeren  is  among  the  supreme  poets  of  his  time. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Caltf. 

*  Victor  Hugo.  Carnets  intimes,  1870-1871, 
Henri  Guillemin,  ed.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1953.  299  pages.  620  fr. 

“Les  hugolltres”  have  been  waiting  for  a  long 
time,  but  Guillemin  has  finally  presented  the 
entire  text  of  the  four  notebooks  containing 
the  daily  memoranda  of  the  fateful  1870-71 
period.  While  some  might  observe  that  the 


author  of  La  Ugende  des  sibcles  appears  to 
have  made  his  jottings  with  one  eye  on  eternity 
and  the  other  on  Samuel  Pcpys,  it  must  still 
be  said  that  this  volume  is  a  precious  document 
for  historians  (literary  and  otherwise)  whose 
interests  lead  them  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
period.  And  every  once  in  a  while  Hugo  makes 
it  manifest  that  he  would  always  like  to  write 
like  himself.  Also,  any  word  written  during  a 
declaration  of  war  or  at  the  end  of  an  exile  has 
its  peculiar  impact.  It  is  a  poet’s  journal,  lit¬ 
erally.  “Fragments  6pars”  and  “Notes  et 
6claircissements”  are  provided.  Guillemin  has 
been  thorough  to  the  end. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Francois  Houtisse.  lut  coexistence  pa- 
cifique.  Essai  d’ analyse.  Paris.  Monde  Nou¬ 
veau.  1953.  253  pages. 

The  author  analyzes  the  two  main  myths  of 
Soviet-Russian  propaganda:  the  myths  of  the 
inevitable  victory  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Communist  cause.  He  shows  brilliantly  the 
historic  and  psychological  foundations  of  these 
myths  and  their  exploitation  by  the  Kremlin. 
However,  there  is  hope  because  the  flexibility 
of  Soviet  diplomacy,  while  a  formidable 
weapon  in  itself,  gives  the  West  time  to  wait 
until  the  Communist  aggressiveness  has  spent 
its  momentum. 

This  is  one  of  the  sanest — and  at  the  same 
time  most  hopeful — analyses  of  the  cold  war 
that  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  reviewer 
to  read  in  a  long  time.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  it  should  come  from  France,  written  with 
the  customary  but  always  so  welcome  Gallic 
lucidity  and  clarity  of  style  and  expression. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^  Charles  Maurras.  Votre  bel  aujourd'hui, 
Paris.  Fayard.  1953.  491  pages.  800  fr. 
The  late  Charles  Maurras,  condemned  to 
prison  after  the  Liberation  for  his  activities 
under  P^tain  at  Vichy,  in  his  cell  at  the  Clair- 
vaux  penitentiary  discussed  the  pro-republican 
arguments  presented  by  Vincent  Auriol  in 
Hier-demain,  written  in  1943.  Appearing  ten 
years  later,  the  response  of  Charles  Maurras, 
Votre  bel  aujourd’hui,  contains,  repeated  over 
and  over,  the  diatribes  and  invectives  which 
had  been  liberally  poured  for  many  years  by 
L’Action  Franfaise  upon  the  Republic.  Re¬ 
lentlessly,  the  royalist  polemist  attacks  the 
democratic  system.  Democracy  means  war.  For 
instance,  the  United  States,  born  of  war,  has 
fought  six  big  bloody  wars.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wars  between  kingdoms  were  mild  and 
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“polite,”  declares  Charles  Maurras,  using  only 
part  of  his  memory. 

Speaking  about  Vichy,  he  paints  the  figure 
of  Marshal  Petain  as  the  savior  of  France.  On 
the  other  side,  he  imagines  Churchill,  helped 
by  the  Americans,  to  be  building  up  a  con¬ 
spiracy  aimed  at  the  systematic  destruction  of 
France.  So,  France  must  separate  herself  from 
her  allies.  In  conclusion,  Maurras  offers  this 
panacea:  He  adjures  the  then  President  Auriol 
to  make  the  patriotic  gesture  of  placing  on  the 
throne  the  descendant  of  her  kings,  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  Then,  he  assures  us,  the  hard  prob¬ 
lems  France  is  facing  would  be  miraculously 
solved,  and  she  would  stand  serenely  alone,  at 
peace,  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Par!^  College 

*  Marcel  Brion.  La  Provence.  Paris.  Ar- 
thaud.  1954.  251  pages,  ill.  1,500  fr. 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  Midi  has  been 
magnificently  captivated  in  the  179  remarkable 
heliogravures  which  ornament  the  equally 
evocative  and  lovingly  penetrating  text  by  al- 
ways-reliable  Marcel  Brion,  Quite  instrumental 
in  producing  this  thing  of  beauty  is  the  old 
and  ever  competent  printing  house  of  Braun 
&  Cie  in  Mulhouse  which  specializes  in  art 
lxK>ks.  The  pictures  provided  by  thirty  differ¬ 
ent  studios  or  photographers  are  credited  on 
a  s()ecial  page,  and  they  deserve  every  credit 
indeed  for  being  summits  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  art.  The  material  is  intelligently  or- 

M  M 

The  Cercle  d'Ftudes  Litt^raircs  Fran^aises  iifucs 
from  Malincs  a  scries  of  small  b<xiklets  of  p<jctry  and 
prose  which  introduce  new  talents  or  present  those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  that  dc|{rec  of  wide  acclaim 
which  would  assure  their  works  a  place  on  the  list  of 
a  large  publisher.  The  following  have  recently  come  to 
our  attention;  Symphonic  des  Antilles,  by  Marysc  Klot 
(dialogues  between  the  poet  and  her  soul,  and  praise 
of  the  beauties  of  her  adopted  land);  Lihundu,  by 
(acques  Lecl^re  (stories  of  his  native  Congo);  Le  pmn 
des  itoiles,  by  Falmee  Sorelly  (now  free  of  her  gifximy 
complexes,  her  poetry  is  full  of  the  joy  of  living);  /a) 
quite  de  lumiire.  Let  /eux  de  ma  roulotte,  by  Lucy 
Abrassart  (two  aspects  of  a  p<iet;  unsure  mysticism  and 
more  mastered  nature  poems);  Sardanes,  by  Michel 
Colliourc  (poems  by  a  young  comedian);  L’odeur  de 
notre  amour,  Louis  Huwart  (young  man  at  grips  with 
the  usual  experiences  of  life);  Couleur  hanheue,  |acque- 
line  Mabit  (a  novelist's  poems  on  unhappy  childhixMl); 
A  poignarde  ma  vie,  Gustave  Alloo  (  poems  on  the  stalls 
life  can  deal);  L'dme  pharitienne,  C^eorges  Pourtois 
(title  poem  is  a  kind  of  struggle  between  Seduction  and 
Purity  in  love). 


ganized:  A  general  introductory  chapter  is 
followed  by  six  others  taking  the  enchanted 
reader  from  the  Rhone  Valley  to  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  Ventoux,  then  descending  the  Du¬ 
rance  River  from  Sisteron  to  Avignon;  after 
that,  visiting  the  interior  Provence  from 
Avignon  to  Frejus,  to  terminate  with  a  tour 
of  the  maritime  Provence  from  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhune  to  the  Var  dipartements.  An  en¬ 
chanting  book  of  haunting  and  lasting  beauty. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Ixiuis  Guilloux.  Absent  de  Paris.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  241  pages.  500  fr. 

A  difficult  book  to  classify  as  to  genre,  Absent 
de  Paris  is  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
modus  operandi  of  a  writer  as  he  com[x>ses  a 
novel.  Outwardly,  this  book  is  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  written  to  Guilloux’s  friend,  Jean  (irenier, 
who  is  traveling  in  Egypt  while  the  writer  re¬ 
mains  in  their  native  St.  Brieuc,  whose  news 
he  promises  to  report.  But  what  the  author 
really  gives  is  a  sort  of  journal  of  his  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  his  highly  successful 
novel,  feu  de  patience.  He  tells  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  reality  made  for  the  sake  of  fiction, 
the  changing  of  place  names,  etc.  He  brings 
alive  the  various  problems  and  vexations  which 
confront  the  artist  in  the  throes  of  creation. 
Particularly  interesting  are  the  sketches  and 
portraits,  among  which  the  one  of  Max  Jacob 
is  especially  fine. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

M  M 

Mairena,  published  in  Bueno*  Aires,  it  a  new  poetry 
review  directed  by  F.nrique  Azeoaga.  It  aims  to  bring 
together  Spanish  and  Spanish-Americaii  pocti,  to  that 
they  may  know  each  other 't  work  lietter.  The  firtt  two 
numbers  include  poems  by  the  finest  p<iets  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  period  and,  therefore,  may  be  enjoyed  for 
more  than  one  reading.  Each  pamphlet  contains  three 
sections:  one  devoted  to  unpublished  poems,  a  second 
to  selected  poems,  and  the  third  to  notes  and  criticism. 
We  wish  Matrena  the  gotMl  succeu  it  deserves. 

Something  new  has  been  added  to  the  periodical 
field — a  peruxlical  in  hard  covers.  American  Heritage, 
edited  by  Bruce  (Hatton,  historian  and  journalist,  issued 
in  December,  1954,  Vol.  VI,  number  I  in  an  impreuive 
new  format.  It  proposes  to  make  American  history  a 
familiar  and  proud  part  of  our  daily  lives,  by  presenting 
it  simply  and  entertainingly,  llie  illustrations  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  especially  those  in  color,  and  they  are  profuse. 
This  publication  is  issued  by  Thorndike,  Jensen  tc  Par- 
ton,  distributed  by  Simon  tc  Schuster,  arui  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  for  State  and  LrKal  History 
and  the  Society  of  American  Historians. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Boo^s  in  German,  see  “Head-Liners") 


^  Bayriichc  Akadcmic  dcr  Schdncn  Kiinstc, 
cd.  Gestait  und  Gedanhc,  1,11.  Miinchcn. 
Oldcnbourg.  1951,  1953.  227  pages,  ill.  -f" 
1 1  plates,  1 79  pages,  ill  -{~  ^  plates.  8, 7  dm. 
Perha{)s  the  best  review  of  so  rich  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  is  a  tabulation  of  its  wealth.  The  presiden¬ 
tial  addresses  by  Hausenstein,  who  also  con¬ 
tributed  a  masterful  translation  of  Mallarmc 
and  of  Freetorius,  who  also  appears  with  a 
thoughtful  essay  on  modern  art,  are  works  of 
artists,  not  just  of  academicians.  Next,  there 
are  treasures  of  tradition:  a  score  of  Pfitzner’s 
notes  hy  Richard  Strauss,  an  essay  by  Schmitt- 
henner  on  Tessenow,  drawings  and  letters  by 
Marc,  a  correspondence  of  Vossler  and  Croce, 
studies  on  rebuilding  Munich  and  Stuttgart 
by  Esterer  and  Bonatz,  a  (xnetrating  work  on 
architects*  drawings  of  the  Middle  Ages  by 
Gall.  Pentzoldt,  Carossa,  Carl  Burckhardt,  Re¬ 
gina  Ullmann,  Otto  von  Taube,  and  Karl  Al¬ 
exander  von  Muller  contribute  memoirs  which 
bring  an  earlier  period  to  new  life.  Buschor 
speaks  of  the  Oresteia,  Karl  Reinhardt  of  Hol- 
derlin  and  Sophocles,  Walter  Riezler  of  Orff’s 
new  Antigone,  F.  Kemp  on  Weiss,  F.  G. 
jiinger  on  rhythm.  Carl  Orff’s  Astutuli,  a 
rich  comedy,  selections  from  Konrad  Weiss, 
poems  by  Benn,  Ciiinther  Hich,  Britting,  Ca¬ 
rossa,  Wilhelm  l.ehmann,  Inge  Westphal,  and 
stories  by  Bergengruen  and  Annette  Kolb 
represent  original  contributions.  Leonhard 
Frank  gives  the  beginning  of  a  new  Novelle 
and  Wilhelm  Diess  an  entire  story  that  sug¬ 
gests  a  report,  the  most  touching  piece  of  these 
volumes,  Madeleine  Winkelholzerin.  There 
is  much  else — drawings,  essays,  talks — of 
which  Cjiintcr  Eich’s  “Address  to  the  War 
Blind’’  is  a  true  piece  of  honest  prose  written 
by  a  true  poet.  (3f  further  memliers  and  con¬ 
tributors,  Heidegger,  Kassner,  Gogarten,  Ina 
Seidel,  Ctbpel,  and  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder 
are  well  known. 

It  may  sound  like  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
must  lie  due  to  the  true  substance  and  the 
compelling  form  of  the  individual  pieces — I 
could  not  name  an  anthology  that  equals  this! 
If  there  were  nothing  in  it  but  Diess’s  story  of 
the  French  girl  who  married  the  Bavarian 
farmer,  the  hooks  would  he  worth  treasuring. 
Some  used  to  wonder  what  was  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decades  in  Germany.  Diess,  for 
instance,  wrote  four  volumes.  It  is  true,  an 
Academy  does  not  generally  elect  the  youngest 
experimenters;  but  when  we  see  such  truly 


live  works  by  the  recogniz^ed  masters  we  are 
permitted  to  say  that  this  Academy,  at  least, 
is  full  of  young  and  fresh  talent.  And  there 
is  not  one  jarring  note  in  the  symphony  of 
voices.  If  Hausenstein  rightly  invokes  the 
spirit  of  Munich  as  a  creative  and  organizing 
spirit,  we  might  add  with  emotion  the  words 
of  George,  "du  stadt  von  volk  und  jugend’’! 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Friedrich  Beissner,  Emil  Staiger,  Frie¬ 
drich  Sengle,  Hans  Werner  Seiffert.  Wie- 
land.  Vier  Biberacher  Vortrage.  1953. 
Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1954.  105  pages.  4.50 
dm. 

Each  of  the  four  contributors  purposes  a  re¬ 
vival  of  Wieland.  To  Beissner  Wieland  is  one 
of  the  great  models  of  style.  He  links  indif¬ 
ference  to  Wieland  with  unliterary  criteria  in 
evaluating  literature.  In  Staiger’s  view  Wie¬ 
land  evokes  few  echoes  because  the  simple 
values  of  his  world  have  given  way  to  the 
Romantic  conviction  that  true  goodness  and 
greatness  do  not  exist.  Sengle  asks  why  Wie¬ 
land  could  not  be  read  besides  Cioethe  as 
tiaydn  is  heard  besides  Beethoven.  Seiffert 
argues  conventionally  that  today  we  need 
Wieland’s  serene  truth  more  than  ever. 

A  provocative  thought  is  offered  by  Staiger: 
Must  we  prefer  even  insignificant  moderns  so 
long  as  they  write  pompously  of  Weltschmerz, 
failures,  catastrophes,  and  Romantic  presenti¬ 
ments? 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Ralph  Fiedler.  Die  spiiten  Dramen  Gerhart 
Hauptmanns.  Versuch  einer  Deutung. 
Miinchen.  Bergstadt.  1954.  151  pages. 
9.60  dm. 

This  interesting  study  is  the  work  of  a  young 
(ierman  scholar  who  recently  received  his  de¬ 
gree  at  Zurich.  In  the  usual  estimates  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  dramatic  work  the  emphasis  has  al¬ 
ways  been  placed  upon  the  early  naturalistic 
productions.  The  reasons  for  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  are  numerous  and  fairly  obvious.  Not 
only  are  those  early  dramas  the  most  effective 
on  the  stage  and  have  become  after  fifty  years 
an  integral  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  theater,  but  they  present  fewer  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  critic  and  interpreter.  Hauptmann’s 
tendency  in  his  later  years  to  favor  an  epic 
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style  and  epic  breadth  in  all  of  his  work, 
which  often  transcend  the  usual  concepts  of 
the  drama,  has  puzzled  his  critics.  As  he 
avoided  more  and  more  the  objective  reality 
of  everyday  life  he  began  to  grope  for  a  deep¬ 
er  meaning  in  the  symbolism,  mysticism,  and 
irrationality  of  human  experience.  Here  he 
sought  the  essence  of  the  Vr drama. 

Fiedler  divides  his  study  into  two  main  sec¬ 
tions,  an  analysis  of  the  dramas  beginning 
with  Indipohdi  and  V eland  and  ending  with 
the  Atrides  tetralogy,  and  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  philosophical  and  dramatic  principles 
that  characterize  Hauptmann’s  late  work. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  and  viewpoints  are 
presented  which  make  a  distinct  contribution 
to  a  phase  of  Hauptmann  scholarship  that 
needs  thorough  investigation. 

The  bibliography,  which  restricts  itself  to 
pertinent  items  bearing  ujxjn  the  subject  un¬ 
der  discussion,  reflects  the  scholarship  of  the 
author. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
U niversity  of  Michigan 

Martin  Greiner.  Zwischen  Biedermeier 

und  Bourgeoisie.  Ciottingen.  Vandenhoeck 

&  Ruprecht.  1953.  339  pages. 

This  book  seeks  to  shed  light  on  a  somewhat 
neglected  or  misunderstood  period  of  German 
literature,  the  post-(ioethean,  by  providing 
a  definite  and  unifying  angle  from  which  to 
examine  its  characteristics.  To  this  period  the 
previous  generation  had  bequeathed  an  in¬ 
heritance,  embodied  primarily  in  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul,  but  only  Grillparzer 
knew  what  to  do  with  it;  the  others  begin 
to  show  more  or  less  clearly  the  trend  which 
Greiner  seeks  to  establish  and  investigate.  He 
is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  new 
Menschenbild  and  new  social  concepts;  the 
trend  is  away  from  idealism  toward  everyday 
reality,  the  “earthy,”  and  the  materialistic. 

The  author’s  approval  of  the  movement  is 
outspoken.  He  seeks  and  finds  evidence  of 
such  a  trend,  for  example,  obviously  in  Im- 
mermann,  Grabbe,  and  Buchner,  and  is  dis¬ 
appointed  when  he  finds  little  or  none  of  it  in 
Mbrike  and  Droste.  His  thesis  forces  him  to 
stress  the  ideas  incorporated  in  literature,  and 
perhaps  on  this  account  the  purely  aesthetic 
criticism  forms  the  weaker  element  of  the 
work.  The  position  of  central  importance  he 
assigns  to  Heine  will  doubtless  awaken  the 
greatest  interest  and  may  provoke  dissent  in 
some  quarters.  He  contends  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  use  of  language  in  poetry  to  fit 
the  demands  of  a  radically  altered  time  is 
Heine’s  great  contribution.  It  may  be  noted 


that  the  author  is  addressing  a  generation  ab¬ 
surdly  deprived  of  any  acquaintance  with 
Heine.  In  his  championship  of  a  new,  eman¬ 
cipated  literature  corresponding  to  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  man  and  society,  the  author  tries, 
not  always  successfully,  to  be  discriminatingly 
fair  to  previous  periods  of  literature;  although 
we  still  reverence  it,  the  “old”  is  irrevocably 
gone. 

Greiner’s  study  is  a  decidedly  personal  book, 
but  it  commands  the  respectful  attention  of 
the  reader.  The  biographical  details  and  the 
illustrative  selections  from  the  authors  of  the 
period  are  skilfully  chosen,  particularly  from 
Greiner’s  point  of  view;  the  work  abounds  in 
apt  characterizations  and  striking  phrases,  for 
example,  Freiligrath’s  exotic  poems  are 
Kolonialwarenhdndlerlyrilt^.  The  lack  of  an 
index  is  a  serious  defect,  especially  since  the 
brief  table  of  contents  lists  only  the  more 
important  of  the  authors  considered. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

**  Johannes  Haller.  Dante.  Dichter  und 

Mensch.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1954.  254  pages. 
8.50  Sw.  fr. 

The  parerga  of  great  scholars  are  sometimes 
their  most  pleasant  works.  The  late  historian 
of  Tubingen  wrote  his  Dante  book  in  the 
gloomy  years  after  the  German  catastrophe 
as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  a  life-long  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Commedia.  Haller’s  main  concern 
is  with  Dante  the  man  and  the  poet,  rather 
than  the  philosopher,  as  the  author  empha¬ 
sizes.  But  in  spite  of  the  lively  and  personal 
style  of  a  book  written  first  for  his  friends 
and  then  for  the  general  public,  we  have  a 
thoroughly  scholarly  presentation  of  the  his¬ 
torical,  social,  and  philosophic  background 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  great¬ 
est  work  of  medieval  poetry  and  its  creator. 
Like  Dante  himself,  the  author  has  approached 
his  subject  with  both  enthusiastic  love  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  intricate  details.  The 
major  passages  of  the  Commedia  are  selected 
for  interpretation,  and  the  most  striking  lines 
are  presented  in  translation,  sometimes  Hal¬ 
ler’s  own. 

After  the  details  of  the  poem  have  been 
brought  to  light,  an  excellent  chapter  sums 
up  Dante’s  stern,  righteous,  and  unbending 
character;  his  greatness  of  mind  and  his  bit¬ 
terness  against  persons  and  institutions  falling 
short  of  the  high  standards  of  this  medieval 
puritan;  his  style  and  language  both  lucid  and 
grand,  a  counterpart  to  the  Summa  and  to  the 
(fothic  cathedral,  most  powerfully  expressed  in 
his  similes;  his  descriptions  of  situations  and 
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characters;  and  the  presentation  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  things  beyond  the  ken  of  human  reason. 

F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  flermann  Holzmann,  ed.  Schopferisches 
Tirol.  I:  Dichlung.  Innsbruck.  Wagner. 

1953.  2%  pages  -}-  13  plates.  56  s. 

This  collection  of  essays,  anthology  of  bits  of 
poetry,  selection  of  prose,  and  scenes  from 
plays  present  modern  Tyrolian  literature. 
Schopferisches  Tirol  contains,  first  of  all,  an 
essay  on  “Stromungen  der  Ciegenwart,”  as 
Professor  Pnzingrr  sees  it,  and  an  essay  by  Dr. 
O.  Saler  on  “Zeitgenbssische  Dichtung  in  Siid- 
tirol." 

The  mountainous  section  of  Austria  has 
offered  already  before  the  outbreak  of  these 
apocalyptic  times  the  work  of  Karl  Schbnherr 
and  the  periodical  Der  Hrenner,  edited  by  Carl 
Dallago.  Here  the  voices  of  Kierkegaard, 
Ceorg  Trakl,  Theodor  Haecker,  josef  Leit- 
geb  were  taken  seriously  for  the  first  time. 
In  this  new  anthology  we  see  a  procession  of 
sixteen  dramatists,  poets,  and  essayists  who 
will  prove  that  the  Tyrol  is  as  creative  as  any 
section  of  the  Eurojwan  landscape.  Then  each 
of  the  first  fourteen  writers  is  explained  and 
presented  by  a  selection  from  his  work.  The 
four  dramatists  show  the  influence  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  also  a  modern  trend;  the  plays 
show  folklore  and  expressionism.  Among 
the  novelists  we  meet  Alma  Holgerson,  Karl 
Kmerich  Hirl,  and  some  others  who  first  must 
develop  their  talent  if  their  work  is  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  appraisal  in  the  introductory  note. 

Frederic \  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Ivduard  Morike.  Sdmtliche  Werl^e.  Her¬ 
bert  (».  (idpfert,  ed.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 

1954.  1,464  pages.  18.20  dm. 

On  the  occasion  of  Morike’s  150th  anniversary 
(September  8,  1954)  the  enterprising  Carl 
Hanser  Verlag  whose  tasteful  Klassil^er-Aus- 
gaben  have  become  a  landmark  of  German 
postwar  publishing  has  issued  the  endearing 
Swabian  [xxt's  complete  works  in  a  well- 
printed,  carefully  edited,  and  competently 
annotated  one-volume  edition  on  Bible  paper. 
Being  indeed  the  most  inclusive  Morike  col¬ 
lection  as  yet,  the  present  work  surpasses  in 
scope  of  coverage  the  three-volume  Auswahl 
edition  previously  issued  by  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher  (see  B.A.  27:4,  p.  401)  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Georg  Brining,  who  has  written 
the  Nachu’ort  to  Gopfert’s  volume.  The  most 
important  features  of  usefulness,  if  not  attrac¬ 


tion,  in  the  “Complete  Works”  are  the  aug¬ 
mented  Nachlese  der  Gedichte,  the  addition  of 
posthumous  fragments  to  the  Novellen  und 
Murchen  section,  the  printing  of  Maler  Nolten 
in  its  first  and  thus  original  version,  the  aug¬ 
mented  miscellaneous  writings,  and  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  all  of  Morike ’s  translations  from  the 
works  of  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Each  sub¬ 
division  or  major  work  is  commented  upon 
in  the  editor’s  crisp  and  factual  Anmer^ungen 
und  F.rlduterungen.  The  chapter  “Contempo¬ 
raries  on  Morike"  is  as  disappointingly  brief 
and  unrevealing  as  it  was  in  the  Britting  edi¬ 
tion,  and  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Otherwise,  this  valuable,  reasonably  priced 
work  is  a  remarkable  contribution  and  should 
be  acquired  by  every  student  of  nineteenth 
century  German  literature,  and,  indeed,  by 
every  lover  of  Morike. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Hans-Kudolf  Miiller-Schwefe.  Ernst  fun- 
ger.  Wuppertal-Barmen.  Muller.  1951.  116 
pages.  3.80  dm. 

Some  years  ago,  Father  H.  Becher,  S.  J.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  work 
and  personality  of  Ernst  Jiinger.  Miiller- 
Schwefe,  a  representative  figure  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Protestant  movement,  now  does  the  same 
from  his  point  of  view.  Both  approaches  are 
characterized  by  complete  integrity  and  fair¬ 
ness  and  both  part  company  with  Jiinger  at 
the  point  where  the  questions  which  Jiinger 
poses  require  answers  in  terms  of  Christ 
among  us.  The  Protestant  answer  which  is 
thus  given  was  as  necessary  as  the  Catholic 
one  which  preceded  it. 

Karl  O.  Faetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

*  Karin  Pfisier.  Zeit  und  Wirl(lichl(eit  bei 
Thomas  Wolfe.  Heidellierg.  Winter.  1954. 
140  pages.  9.60  dm. 

Idttle  has  been  written  in  America  alwut 
Thomas  Wolfe’s  precise  debts  to  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  voyagers  in  trackless  thought, 
notably  Bergson  and  Spengler.  I  cannot  find 
definite  external  evidence  in  this  volume  for 
these  connections  though  there  is  much  that  is 
interesting  in  exploring  kinships  of  mind  be¬ 
tween  these  thinkers  and  novelists  like  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  Proust,  or  Sherwood  Anderson. 
This  book  is  a  solid  definition  of  Wolfe’s  place 
in  these  climates  of  opinion  though  the  thought 
occurs  that  Karin  Pfister  is  taking  Thomas 
Wolfe  a  little  too  seriously.  Just  to  elicit  a  let¬ 
ter  of  protest  from  a  reader  of  this  review,  let 
me  hazard  the  guess  that  in  America  Wolfe  is 
being  forgotten  with  noticeable  rapidity.  He 
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was  a  meteor  for  some  years,  and  I  can  recall 
when  he  was  the  guiding  star  of  my  literary 
undergraduates,  who  are  not  an  inaccurate 
barometer  of  values  in  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  so  now,  despite  memorials  and 
an  occasional  article.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
novels  may  revive  and  endure.  If  so,  this  very 
thorough  book  will  help  to  set  Wolfe  in  a 
world  pattern  of  thought,  in  such  a  chapter 
as  that  of  his  awareness  of  “Die  Suche  nach 
der  verlorenen  Zeit,”  which  the  author  thinks 
common  to  him  and  to  both  Bergson  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf.  Other  readers  will  find  interest 
in  more  concrete  matters,  for  example,  in 
Wolfe’s  use  of  railroads  and  ships  as  symbols. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

**  Wolfgang  Preisendanz.  Die  Spruchform 
in  der  Lyril(^  des  alten  Goethe  und  ihre 
V  orgeschichte  seit  Opitz.  Heidelberg. 
Winter.  1952.  196  pages. 

This  dissertation  shows  the  training  of  Paul 
Bdckmann  and  in  general  his  outlook.  At  first 
it  seems  too  wordy  and  rather  cold  and  super¬ 
cilious,  as  though  the  writer  could  not  ap¬ 
proach  poetry  except  by  way  of  formal  cate¬ 
gories  classified  by  a  historical  intellect,  but 
his  interpretation  of  Goethe’s  epigrammatic 
fxjetry  soon  proves  that  this  intellect  is  not 
only  keen,  but  also  penetrating.  The  author 
knows  how  to  play  up  his  authorities  shrewd¬ 
ly,  but  he  also  has  an  unusual  grasp  of  Goethe’s 
later  works  and  can  draw  from  them  innumer¬ 
able  fine  points.  When  matured,  Preisendanz 
will  be  able  to  throw  off  the  tradition  of  his 
school  and  give  us  a  work  of  his  own  sub¬ 
stance,  for  he  already  has  much  of  the  form. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Karl  August  Schleiden.  Klopstocl(s  Dich~ 
tungstheorie  als  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Foeti^.  Saarbrucken.  West- 
Ost.  1954.  187  pages.  990  fr. 

This  solid  study  is  a  doctoral  dissertation  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  distinguished  new  Saar  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  offers  for  the  first  time  a  thorough  and 
complete  analysis  of  Klopstock’s  theories  on 
language  and  poetry,  but  dr^es  not  consider 
these  theories  in  the  light  of  Klopstock’s  poetic 
practice.  Nor  does  it  attempt  a  psychological 
interpretation.  What  it  loses  thereby  in  scope 
it  obviously  gains  in  objectivity. 

Perhaps  one  cannot  understand  Klopstock’s 
fame  and  its  short  life  without  studying  the 
disastrous  effect  of  his  subscription  scheme. 
Enthusiastic  subscribers  signed  up  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  were  sorrowfully  disa{>- 


pointed  when  they  received  a  spleenful  scheme, 
foreshadowing  to  some  extent  the  books  of 
Campe,  Jahn,  and  Arndt,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Gelehrtenrepublil(.  Incapable  of  thinking 
abstractly,  Klopstock  became  entangled  in  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  that  are  never  explained. 
Thus  he  took  much  credit  for  translating 
classical  verse  in  fewer  lines  than  the  original, 
conveying  the  same  content,  but  losing  all  of 
its  melody. 

One  might  wish  that  Dr.  Schleiden  had  en¬ 
tered  to  some  extent  into  an  evaluation  of 
Klopstock’s  theories,  since  the  mere  facts  have 
little  to  recommend  them  apart  Irom  the  man 
and  his  contemporaries.  But  one  must  not 
expect  a  final  work  when  only  a  special  study 
was  planned.  It  will  be  useful  to  future  stu¬ 
dents  of  poetics  and  of  eighteenth  century 
literature.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

Katharina  Schiitz.  Das  Goethebild  Tur- 
geniews.  Stuttgart.  Haupt.  1952.  155 
pages.  12  dm. 

This  work  has  both  the  merits  and  the  de¬ 
fects  of  run-of-the-mill  Germanic  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertations;  It  combines  a  commendable  care¬ 
fulness  and  scholarly  thoroughness  with  that 
peculiarly  deadening  pedestrian  pedantry 
which  so  often  crushes  the  life  out  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating  subject.  Here  Turgenev’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  have  been  combed  for  all  references  and 
allusions  to  (ioethe  and  his  artistic  use  of  the 
Faust  image  analyzed.  That  Turgenev  was 
profoundly  affected  by  Cioethe’s  image  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  and  the  problem  is  thus  of  in¬ 
terest  and  importance,  but  one  wishes  it  might 
have  been  handled  with  a  little  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  spirit. 

Hugh  McLean 
Harvard  University 

**  Frank  Wedekind.  Frosa.  Dramen.  Verse. 
Miinchen.  Langen/Miiller.  1954.  969 
pages.  28.80  dm. 

Hansgeorg  Maier  has  here  selected  from  the 
nine-volume  collected  works  of  Frank  Wede¬ 
kind  the  major  and  a  goodly  number  of  minor 
works.  The  volume  is  keynoted  by  two  intro¬ 
ductory  essay-fragments,  one  by  Friedrich 
Gundolf  and  the  other  by  Thomas  Mann.  The 
former  explains  Wedekind  in  terms  of 
Kleist,  Buchner,  and  Strindberg  and  his  dra¬ 
mas  as  “die  unmittelbare  Sprachwerdung  von 
Machtegesicht’’;  the  latter,  in  its  r^sum^  of  the 
final  scene  between  Scholz  and  the  marquis 
in  Der  Marquis  von  Keith,  implies  that  here 
and  elsewhere  in  Wedekind’s  dramas,  one  may 
sense  an  indescribable  tragic  Mysterium. 
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The  selection  of  Wedekind’s  poems  is  di¬ 
vided  chronologically  into  the  sections  “Friih- 
ling,”  “Sommer,”  “Herbst,”  and  “Winter”; 
there  are  two  additional  sections,  “A  us  dem 
Nachlass”  and  “Simplizissimusgedichte.”  As 
one  would  expect,  the  dramatic  works  on 
which  Wedekind’s  fame  rests  are  present — 
Fruhlings  Erwachen,  Erdgeist,  Die  Btichse 
der  Pandora,  Der  Marquis  von  Keith,  and 
Konig  Nicolo.  The  portion  of  narrative  prose 
includes  nine  pieces — among  them  the  longish 
“Marianne:  eine  Krzahlung  aus  dem  Bauern- 
lehen,”  the  jabliau-\iV.c  “Die  Schutzimpfung,” 
and  the  bizarre  “Mine-Haha  oder  Ober  die 
korperliche  Krziehung  der  jungen  Madchen.” 
The  final  pages  are  devoted  to  reflective  prose, 
critical  essays,  and  addresses  by  Wedekind, 
among  which  is  the  very  valuable  “Was  ich 
mir  dabei  dachte.” 

It  is  high  time  that  Wedekind’s  works 
should  be  given  a  handsome  edition  and  this 
one  is  of  the  very  best. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

1  Ians  Wysling.  Stifter  und  Gotthelj,  Ein 
Vergleich  ihrer  Darstellungsweise.  Zu¬ 
rich.  juris.  1953.  90  pages. 

Despite  its  title,  this  work  contains  only  the 
essay  on  Stifter  and  the  bibliography  on  both 
writers.  The  following  statement  appears  on 
the  reverse  of  the  title  page:  “With  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Zurich,  only  the  presentations 
concerning  Stifter  are  given  here.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  de¬ 
voted  to  Gotthelf,  is  located  in  the  Central 
Library  of  Zurich.” 

This  is  a  well-documented,  scholarly  study 
of  Stifter’s  prose  style,  especially  his  use  of 
language.  The  introduction  defines  language 
phenomena  within  the  framework  of  narra¬ 
tive  literary  style. 

After  a  brief  comparative  investigation  of 
Stifter’s  semantic  and  stylistic  peculiarities. 
Part  I  presents  his  well-known  propensities  in 
producing  narrative  prose:  writing  slowly,  and 
polishing  carefully,  he  employs  a  simple,  un¬ 
differentiated  vocabulary.  Purity  and  clarity 
are  the  tools  he  makes  use  of  to  achieve  his 
ideal:  orderly  arrangement.  Part  II  illumin¬ 
ates  Stifter’s  $elf<onfessed  tendency  toward 
circumstantiality.  In  spite  of  excessive  para¬ 
taxis,  his  writing  is  marked  by  dilatoriness  of 
movement.  Stifter’s  veneration  for  things  is 
the  subject  of  Part  III.  Their  being  justifies 
their  existence.  Man  in  nature  is  the  theme. 
Paucity  of  action  characterizes  his  writings. 
Part  IV  depicts  Stifter’s  characters  as  ordi¬ 


nary  beings,  whose  simple  language  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  consistently  languid  tempera¬ 
ments,  and  reflects  their  innately  uneventful 
lives.  Perspicuity  of  characterization  is 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  colorful  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Detailed  description  of  externalities 
such  as  clothing  exemplifies  inner  spiritu¬ 
ality. 

Several  unfortunate  misprints  somewhat 
mar  the  otherwise  scrupulously  accurate  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  essay.  Some  repetition  occurs,  but 
not  reprehensively.  All  in  all,  Wysling  dis¬ 
plays  an  intuitive  grasp  of  Stifter’s  syntactical 
treatment  of  narrative  prose,  supported  by  the 
exact  truth-seeking  methodology  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  scholar. 

Albert  W.  Holzmann 
Rutgers  University 

**  Vicki  Baum.  Die  Strandwache.  Kbln.  Kie- 
penheuer  Ac  Witsch.  311  pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  collection  of  stories,  including  the  celebrated 
“Der  Weg”  (1925);  all  have  been  published 
before  with  the  exception  of  the  title  story, 
which  is  probably  the  best  of  the  lot. 

Vicki  Baum  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  most  frequently  translated  contemporary 
German  authors;  her  work  has  lieen  in  de¬ 
mand  by  film  producers  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tors.  A  former  editor  herself,  she  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  requirements  of  an  entertaining 
magazine  story,  and  it  is  her  considerable  skill 
in  making  concessions  to  her  readers’  taste 
that  robs  her  work  of  true  literary  qualities. 

These  stories  are  adroitly  written,  their  plots 
are  sure-Hre,  their  sentimentality  is  made 
palatable  by  sophistication.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  this  particular  selection  almost  all  the 
stories  end  with  a  dramatic,  and  often  gory, 
flourish  which  seems  out  of  style. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl^ermann 
Boston  University 

Eberhard  Cyran.  Auch  der  Dieb  greift 
nach  Gott.  (iiitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1954. 
310  pages.  9.50  dm. 

This  Erziehungsroman  introduces  us  to  tiic 
postwar  world  of  the  lost  generation,  young 
men  and  women  who  grow  up  in  a  hostile  en¬ 
vironment,  bereft  of  moral  standards  as  well 
as  basic  creature  comforts.  A  weird  concatena¬ 
tion  of  nightmarish  experiences,  from  rats 
fighting  over  cadavers  to  spurious  claims  of 
fake  magic  finally  leads  Jost  Manhardt  from 
doubt  to  the  hard-won  insight  that,  to  live 
at  all,  a  strong  faith  based  on  love  fur  God  and 
man  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  existence. 
With  uncanny  ability  the  author  depicts  char¬ 
acter  and  delineates  the  corruptive  influences 
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of  our  age.  A  covert  humor,  even  in  the  most 
touching  passages,  enhances  the  value  of  this 
soul-stirring  novel,  the  theme  of  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Ernst  Wiechert’s  works. 

Hans  Beerman 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

**  Gottlieh  Heinrich  Heer.  Spul{  in  der 
Woljsschlucht.  Zurich.  Fretz  fit  Wasmuth. 
1953.  190  pages.  12.50  Sw.  fr. 

An  episode  of  Weber’s  early  life  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  short  novel,  which  hits  a  new  low 
in  music  fiction.  Save  for  a  few  nice  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature,  its  style  is  stilted,  artificial,  and 
often  Iwrders  on  caricature.  On  page  after 
page  Weller  is  referred  to  as  “The  Famous 
Guest,”  and  the  Swiss  composer  Naegeli  ap¬ 
pears  as  “Father  of  the  Singers.”  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  lxx)k  are  pale,  and  its  entertain¬ 
ment  value  is  very  slight. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

(ieorg  Kaiser.  Das  Floss  der  Medusa.  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Die  Wandlung,  1948:  III,  pp. 
120-151. 

This,  like  several  of  Georg  Kaiser’s  expres- 
sionistic  dramas  liefore,  is  constructed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  (ireek  choral 
tragedy.  Its  main  theme  is  the  moral  antagon¬ 
ism  of  the  children  Allan  and  Ann,  like  their 
ten  anonymous  companions  survivors  of  a 
disastrous  wartime  shipwreck.  To  these  twelve 
survivors  is  added  a  thirteenth  character,  the 
mute  Fiichslein,  who  is  to  become  their  sacri¬ 
ficial  scapegoat.  The  title  of  the  play  itself 
liears  no  relation  to  the  myth  of  Perseus  and 
the  Gorgo;  it  simply  refers  to  the  fate  of  the 
frigate  Medusa,  immortalized  by  Theodore 
Gericault  in  his  painting  of  1819. 

The  unity  of  action  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  play  by  a  subtle  interweaving  of  main 
plot  (the  grim  struggle  for  survival)  and  sub¬ 
plot  (the  disillusion  of  Allan’s  love  for  Ann), 
acted  out  on  the  wind-tossed  )x)at  during  its 
week-long  Odyssey.  Of  major  im|x)rtance  are 
the  religious  overtones  of  the  moral  agony, 
the  ritual  and  mystery  of  sacrifice,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  the  children  are  incapable 
of  grasping.  It  is  their  very  innocence  which 
is  responsible  for  their  apparent  cruelty;  Fiichs- 
lein,  the  thirteenth,  is  a  Judas  and  traitor  by 
numerical  association.  Too  late  Allan,  Fiichs- 
lein’s  sole  protector,  recognizes  the  snare  into 
which  Ann  has  lured  him.  He  refuses  to  follow 
the  deus  ex  machina  into  a  world  where  spir¬ 
itual  oliedience  is  replaced  by  material  oppor¬ 
tunism.  Ulrich  Weisstein 

Lehigh  University 


Erich  I^ndgrebe.  In  sieben  Tagen.  Gii- 
tersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1954.  256  pages. 
Belonging  to  the  species  of  narrative  litera¬ 
ture  known  as  lletmlt^ehrerroman,  this  rela¬ 
tively  short  novel  is  one  more  attempt  to  de¬ 
pict  the  difficult  process  of  readjustment  as  ex- 
{)erienced  by  many  a  soldier  returning  home 
after  the  war.  In  this  particular  case  the  seven 
year  trail  of  one  such  almost  too  pointedly 
nameless,  numbered  being  (and  incidentally 
PW  of  the  Americans)  ends  in  his  war-rav¬ 
aged  home  in  Austria,  where  his  seared  will  to 
exist  is  dealt  a  final  blow  by  the  now  terribly 
certain  fact  that  his  wife  and  children  had  all 
l)een  killed  in  a  bombing  raid.  Intent  on  self- 
destruction,  he  stumbles  into  the  makeshift 
but  hospitable  abode  of  former  neighbors  of  a 
sort,  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  willing  to 
help  but  also  in  need  of  help.  Here,  in  spite  of 
himself,  his  consuming  nihilism  gives  way  to 
a  life-affirming  attitude.  This  rebirth  takes 
place  over  a  span  of  seven  days — symbolized 
somewhat  pretentiously,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
overt  and  pat  analogy  to  the  story  of  God's 
creation  of  the  world. 

Tortuous?  Yes,  to  some  degree,  as  is  almost 
inevitably  the  case  with  such  portrayals  of 
life.  Convincing?  Not  completely,  for  the 
hero’s  basic  lack  of  humility  prevents  his  ris¬ 
ing  to  become  a  truly  tragic  figure  evoking 
our  pity,  notwithstanding  all  the  tragic  ha|>- 
penings  that  have  befallen  him.  Even  though 
a  seemingly  hofieless  human  situation  resolves 
itself  in  a  positive  outcome  here,  there  re¬ 
mains  in  the  end  something  unsatisfying 
about  the  presentation  in  spite  of  a  commend¬ 
able  attempt  to  transcend  drab  naturalism. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Friedrich  Roth.  Und  die  Sterne  leuchten 
doch.  Lahr.  Schauenburg.  1953.  469  pages. 
Friedrich  Roth  has  achieved  considerable  rep¬ 
utation  in  Germany  as  a  dramatist  with  his 
plays  Usmiiller,  Tiirh^enlouis,  and  Verwand- 
ler  der  Welt.  This  new  Ixxjk  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  first  novel.  Unfortunately  it  does 
not  measure  up  to  his  previous  literary  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  treatment  ftf  the  pro¬ 
tagonists,  Rose  and  Hannes,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  many  other  characters,  is  jejune  and 
vapid.  Intended  as  a  meaningful  Zeitroman, 
it  has  all  the  necessary  accouterments  of  plot, 
but  the  work  still  lacks  veracity  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  continuity  of  style  and  exhibits  only 
intermittently  the  compelling  urgency  im¬ 
portant  to  a  novel  of  this  kind. 

/.  Barre-Fusaro 
University  of  Minnesota 
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Paula  Schlicr.  Das  Menschenherz.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1953.  283  pages. 

Some  of  these  dream  visions  were  written  and 
published  in  the  Twenties.  Psychoanalytical 
experiments  which  in  other  cases  led  toward 
Surrealism  have  here  activated  the  mystical 
tendencies  of  a  religious  poet. 

fier  dreams  are  genuine,  written  down  at 
the  moment  of  awakening,  without  further 
corrections.  Yet  to  her  the  dream  is  a  way 
through  which  transcendent  forces  reveal 
themselves  to  the  human  mind,  and  poetry 
is  “the  dream  legend  of  the  heart.”  Vision  by 
vision  she  moves  across  the  landscape  of  hu¬ 
man  emotions.  The  detachment  of  her  pseudo- 
factual  description  gives  a  strange  reality  to 
the  world  she  maps,  facilitating  the  reader’s 
spiritual  response,  on  which  his  aesthetic  en¬ 
joyment  will  ultimately  depend. 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  Yorl(,  N.  y. 

**  Wolf  Schwertenbach.  Geheimnis  um  Kid. 
Stuttgart.  Victoria.  1953.  299  pages. 

11.50  dm. 

In  his  drama  Die  braut  von  Messina,  Schiller 
declares:  “Ciuilt  is  of  all  evils  the  greatest.” 
And  in  (ioethe’s  great  novel  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahre,  the  old  harpist  sings:  “For  all  guilt 
is  avenged  upon  earth.”  I'hese  quotations  are 
the  central  theme  of  the  u|vto-date  sociological 
novel  Geheimnis  um  Kid  by  Wolf  Schwerten¬ 
bach. 

A  young  man  murders  Kid,  the  twin  sister 
of  Virginia  Terwen,  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage. 
To  prevent  a  scandal  which  might  cause  the 
death  of  her  mother-in-law,  Virginia  becomes 
an  accessory  to  the  murder,  helps  destroy  the 
evidence,  and  even  plays  the  role  of  Kid,  the 
fickle  sculptress.  But  Virginia's  conscience 
drives  her  to  seek  relief  from  her  sense  of  guilt 
in  alcohol,  erotic  adventures,  and  narcotics — 
all  in  vain.  The  inevitable  end  is  madness  and 
destruction. 

Suggestions  of  DeQuincey’s  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater  are  manifest.  Excessive  sen¬ 
suality  reminds  one  of  Mickey  Spiliane’s  pop¬ 
ular  effusions.  Subordinate  episodic  inser¬ 
tions  divert  attention  from  the  main  narrative 
stream.  The  novel  teems  with  Americanisms 
like  “Ma,”  “CJranny,”  “Kid,”  “Happy  End.” 

The  author  exhibits  here  an  undoubted 
talent  for  suspenseful  narration.  The  dialogue 
frequently  rises  to  dramatic  intensity.  What 
raises  this  novel  far  above  comparable  Ameri¬ 
can  pulp  publications  is  the  skilful  way  in 
which  the  author  develops  the  story  by  means 
of  fine  psychological  nuances.  l.aw  and  moral¬ 
ity  get  their  just  due.  It  appeals  to  our  innate 


human  and  humane  standards  of  judgment. 
It  stresses  the  categorical  imperative  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  expiation. 

Wolf  Schwertenbach  is  the  nom  de  plume 
of  a  Swiss  author  named  Paul  Meyer.  He  has 
published  half-a-dozen  detective  stories.  In 
1938  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Swiss 
Authors’  Club  and  Newspaper  Publishers’  Al¬ 
liance  for  the  best  journalistic  novel. 

Albert  W.  Holzmann 
Rutgers  University 

^  Michael  von  Soltikow.  Nie  war  die  Nacht 
so  hell.  Bad  Worishofen.  Kindler  &  Schier- 
meyer.  1953.  412  pages.  12.80  dm. 

The  “night”  was  “bright”  during  one  of  the 
most  destructive  bombardments  of  Berlin  in 
Novemlier  1943.  The  title  also  conveys  over¬ 
tones  of  the  contradictory  ditty  “Dunkel  war’s; 
der  Mond  schien  helle  .  .  .”,  because  the 
very  hoiror  brings  out  the  liest  in  some  “good” 
Ciermaiis,  notably  in  the  protagonist,  a  non- 
Nazi  violinist.  His  personality  recalls  the 
stay-at-home  in  Bruno  Werner’s  Die  Galeere, 
especially  in  his  wanderings  through  burning 
ruins  in  search  of  the  beloved.  The  atmosphere 
is  convincingly  described,  types  and  instances 
of  Berlin  spirit  are  historically  interesting  as 
melodramatic  counterparts  of  the  1944  high 
tragedy.  As  in  similar  novels,  human  beings, 
especially  women  show  their  courage  chiefly 
in  waiting  for  and  meeting  twentieth  century 
inhumanities  by  sheer  endurance  rather  than 
by  initiative.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

**  Karl  Unselt.  Menschen  in  der  Falle.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Siidverlag.  1953.  407  pages.  12.60 
dm. 

The  author  asserts  in  his  preface  that  this 
novel  about  an  ex-PW’s  efforts  to  cope  with 
the  changed  conditions  in  a  divided  Berlin  is 
essentially  a  true  story.  Conditions  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Zone  are  presented  with  skill  and  clarity. 
The  atmosphere  of  fear,  distrust,  and  betrayal 
which  marks  the  Communist  police  state  is 
frightening.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  fas¬ 
cinating  in  its  characterization  even  though 
Rudi  Graberts  were  certainly  not  unusual  in 
the  Berlin  of  1953. 

Toward  the  middle  of  this  somewhat  ver- 
lx)se  novel,  however,  our  average,  pleasant, 
somewhat  confused  hero  is  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  improbable  superman  who 
moves  at  will  back  and  forth  between  the  well- 
guarded  Russian  and  American  sectors,  out¬ 
wits  Intelligence  agents  on  both  sides,  and 
carries  on  a  successful  one-man  underground 
war  against  Soviet  domination. 
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The  Hollywood  ending  may  have  popular 
appeal,  yet  it  detracts  from  the  otherwise  con¬ 
vincing  portrayal  of  “People  Caught”  in  the 
Eastern  Sector. 

Paul  G.  Fried 
Hope  College 

*  Ivan  tc  Claire  Goll.  Zehntausend  Morgen- 
roten.  Gedichte  einer  Liebe.  Wiesbaden. 
Limes.  1954.  71  pages  -f-  4  plates.  7.50  dm. 
These  delicate  and  evocative  love  poems,  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  French  and  in  English, 
now  appear  at  last  in  their  original  German 
version.  Truly  poetic  Zwiegesprache,  they  are 
reminiscent  of  classical  models,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
change  between  Goethe  and  Marianne  von 
Willemer.  Their  lyric  tenderness  and  striking 
imagery  leave  a  lasting  impression.  Four  draw¬ 
ings  by  Marc  Chagall  enhance  the  value  of 
this  eminently  likeable  small  volume  of  verse. 

Elena  pels 
Norman,  OI(la. 

^  Oskar  fancke,  ed.  Wellen  und  Ufer. 
Deutsche  Gedichte  seit  1900,  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1954.  78  pages.  2  dm. 

The  editor’s  aim  in  compiling  this  brief  an¬ 
thology  was  to  indicate  the  varied  wealth  of 
the  surprisingly  rich  lyric  epoch  which  began 
with  Nietzsche,  On  sixty-seven  octavo  pages  a 
total  of  forty-nine  poets  are  represented,  most 
of  them  with  only  one  characteristic  poem, 
and  none  with  more  than  three.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  often  standard,  e.g.,  Franz  Werfel 
and  his  magnificent  “liicheln  Atmen  Schrei- 
ten,”  but  they  include  such  comparatively  un¬ 
known  names  as  Walter  Cal^.  No  poet  born 
later  than  1913  was  admitted.  TTiat  rather  few 
Zeitgedichte  are  included  is  evidently  to  be 
explained  by  the  editor’s  concept  of  the  poet 
and  his  work  as  suggested  in  the  “Postscript” 
(which,  by,  the  way,  seems  most  remarkable 
for  the  inspired  final  paragraph  concerning 
appreciation  of  the  poetic). 

Gerhard  Friedrich 
Haverford  College 

Wilhelm  Szalx).  Herz  in  der  Kelter.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1954.  104  pages.  4,90  dm. 
Maria  Zittrauer.  Die  Feuerlilie,  Salzburg. 
Muller.  1954.  99  pages.  4.90  dm. 

Two  attractive  books  of  poetry  present  two 
relatively  unknown  Austrian  poets.  Of  the 
pair,  Maria  Zittrauer  seems  to  have  felt  the 
impact  of  modern  poetry  less  than  has  Wil¬ 
helm  Szabo.  While  always  adequate  to  her 
subjects  and  hitting  a  very  high  average  in 
performance,  Maria  Zittrauer  by  preference 
sings  the  seasons,  the  changing  aspects  of  na¬ 


ture,  dealing  capably  with  rather  conventional, 
often  predictable  images  and  symbols,  mostly 
derived  from  Romanticism’s  vast  storehouse. 
Szabo,  now  in  his  mid-fifties,  is  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  but  more  venturesome.  Themes  from 
the  background  of  Kultur  (“Meier  Helm- 
brecht,”  the  “Sangerkrieg”)  and  the  Church 
mingle  with  many  from  Natur.  since  both 
poets  belong  predominantly  to  the  Wilhelm 
I^hmann  school.  Without  intending  in  the 
slightest  to  detract  from  Szabo’s  poetic  per¬ 
formance,  this  reviewer  found  his  prose  epi¬ 
logue  the  most  arresting  two  pages  in  the 
book,  as  autobiography  and  statement  of  poetic 
creed:  devotion  to  the  poor  of  this  world  and 
to  the  common  emotional  heritage  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Kleiner  Faden  Blau. 
Hamburg.  Claassen.  1954.  84  pages. 
8.50  dm. 

In  song-like  verse  infused  with  what  good  old 
}ean-Paul  called  “mein  liebes  Blau”  (the  ro¬ 
mantic  sine  qua  non),  the  experienced  Georg 
von  der  Vring,  now  in  his  middle  sixties,  ap¬ 
pears  again.  He  embodies  the  healthier,  more 
robust  aspects  of  a  modern  Naturlyril{  more- 
or-less  in  the  folksong  tradition;  however,  one 
must  not  overlook  his  delicacy  or  his  heritage 
of  certain  symbolist  elements  and  even  remi¬ 
niscences  of  I’ art  pour  Part  at  times.  In  fact, 
these  lyrics  arc  in  the  main  stream,  beginning 
with  the  melting-down  of  the  medieval  snows 
of  the  Minnesang,  one  feels:  clean,  fresh,  en¬ 
joyable,  and  often  flavored  with  gentle  mel¬ 
ancholy. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

**  Karl  Ludwig  Schneider.  Der  bildhafte 
/1usdruci(  in  den  Dichtungen  Georg 
Hey  ms,  Georg  T  ratals  und  Ernst  Stad- 
lers.  Heidelberg.  Winter.  1954.  184  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

This  Hamburg  dissertation  offers  a  meticu¬ 
lous  and  suggestive  examination  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  poetic  imagery  in  three  cen¬ 
tral  poets  of  the  German  Expressionist  move¬ 
ment.  TEe  author  proceeds  from  an  ample  and 
systematic  survey  of  significant  metaphors  to 
an  investigation  of  the  impulses  that  prcxluced 
them  and  the  manner  in  which  each  of  these 
writers  establishes  a  typical  poetic  structure. 
He  tests,  in  the  work  of  Hcym,  Trakl,  and 
Stadlcr,  the  reflection  of  certain  attitudes  in 
the  imagery  drawn  from  the  human  being  and 
his  natural  setting,  and  distinguishes  the  va- 
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rious  modes  of  metaphoric  practice  that,  taken 
together,  illustrate  the  characteristically  “ex¬ 
pressionist"  sensibility. 

In  a  concluding  chapter  he  contrasts  the 
"impressionist"  purpose  of  a  sensitive  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  objective  world  with  the  “expres¬ 
sionist"  desire  to  objectify  in  a  system  of  asso¬ 
ciative  images  a  radically  subjective  and  ex¬ 
perimental  state  of  mind.  While  this  essay 
largely  reinforces  and  elaborates  a  familiar 
view  of  the  three  poets  and  of  expressionist 
poetics  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  method  and  per¬ 
ception,  a  model  of  stylistic  criticism. 

Victor  Lange 
Cornell  University 

Gegenwart  im  Geiste.  Festschrift  fur 
Richard  Benz.  Hamburg.  Wegner.  1954. 
142  pages. 

Some  of  Benz’s  publishers.  Piper,  Diederich, 
Reclam,  and  Wegner,  joined  to  bring  out  a 
beautifully  made  Festschrift  in  honor  of  his 
seventieth  birthday.  The  respect  Benz  enjoys 
appears  perhaps  most  clearly  from  contribu¬ 
tions  such  as  Hermann  Hesse’s  and  Carossa’s. 
Carossa’s  delicate  chapter  of  reminiscences  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  works.  Others  wrote 
essays  on  the  great  literary  figure  they  wished 
to  honor  and  attested  to  his  influence  and  the 
impact  he  had  on  the  times.  The  six  essays  of 
the  second  part  of  the  book  are  scholarly  stud¬ 
ies,  among  which  an  investigation  of  Daniel 
plays  hy  Bulst  and  an  analysis  of  Schubert’s 
Das  Wirtshaus  and  the  Kyrie  from  the  Oreg- 
orian  Requiem  are  outstanding. 

The  concluding  bibliography  shows  that 
Benz  wrote  or  edited  eighty  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  but  it  does  not  show  that  this  almost  in¬ 
comprehensible  productivity  is  not  a  question 
of  repetition  and  quantity,  but  rather  of  self- 
expression.  For  often  Benz  designed  the  book 
which  he  had  put  together  from  remote  source 
material  down  to  the  very  font  and  binding. 
More  startling  yet:  Benz’s  latest  works  are  his 
very  best!  If  anything  shows  youthfulness  in 
a  septuagenarian  it  is  his  trilogy  on  German 
literature  from  the  Baroque  to  the  Romantic 
period.  His  work  in  progress,  on  Heidelberg, 
his  chosen  home,  promises  well  if  the  eighth 
decade  continues  like  the  seventy  earlier  years. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Bernt  von  Heiseler.  Der  Dichter  als  Tros- 
ter.  Berlin.  I>ettner.  1954.  130  pages. 
4.50  dm. 

In  this  attractive  collection  of  essays  the  author 
discusses  the  mission  of  literature.  While  in¬ 
terpreting  writers  like  Shaw,  Sartre,  and 


Brecht,  he  demonstrates  that  talent  and  the 
form  of  literary  work  count  less  than  its  moral 
attitude  and  the  effect  upon  the  reader.  Espe¬ 
cially  impressive  is  the  article  on  his  father, 
Henry  von  Heiseler,  and  the  profound  com¬ 
fort  to  be  gained  from  the  latter’s  works.  The 
significance  of  humor  in  poetry,  the  relation 
l)etween  literature  and  its  period,  and  between 
religion  and  fiction  are  evaluated.  Rejecting 
any  literature  indifferent  to  contemporary 
events,  Heiseler  urges  upon  writers  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  bringing  comfort,  strength,  and  faith 
to  man  suffering  in  a  faltering  time. 

Hva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

*  fahresring  54.  tlin  Schnitt  durch  IJtera- 
tur  und  Kunst  der  Gegenwart.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1954.  3IJ6  pages, 
ill.  -}-  36  plates.  9.80  dm. 

This  is  a  first-rate  attempt  to  provide  a  brief 
yet  intelligent  account  of  the  state  of  contem¬ 
porary  German  art  and  literature.  Instead  of 
the  familiar  and  all-too-often  tasteless  assort¬ 
ment  of  “survey  articles,”  the  editors  ( R.  de  Ix 
Roy,  Erhard  Gobel,  Joachim  Moras,  Her¬ 
mann  Rinn)  offer  hitherto  unpublished  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  work  of  three  dozen  of  the  more  or 
less  conspicuous  writers,  as  well  as  reproduc¬ 
tions — some  of  them  superb — of  an  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  painters  and  sculptors  charac¬ 
teristic  of  present-day  interests  in  specific  for¬ 
mal  modes.  The  choice  of  items  is  in  part 
determined — but  not  biased — by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  artists  included  were  during  the 
past  several  years  supported  by  the  “Kultur- 
kreis  im  Bundesverband  der  deutschen  In¬ 
dustrie,"  an  organization  of  businessmen 
whose  taste  for  the  liveliest  in  contemporary 
art  and  whose  critical  concern  for  the  role  of 
the  artist  in  a  remarkably  success-conscious 
Germany  are  equally  admirable. 

It  must  here  suffice  to  record  briefly  that 
the  volume  contains  poems  and  narrative  pas¬ 
sages  by,  among  others,  Aichinger,  Bach- 
mann,  Eich,  Krolow,  Erhard  Kastner,  Peter 
(ian,  Doderer,  Holthusen,  Boll,  Oda  Schafer, 
Piontek.  There  are  essays  and  notes  by 
).  Rausch,  Max  Beckmann,  Albrecht  Fahri, 
Habermas,  Fritz  Winter,  and  J.  Moras. 
H.  Hennerke  offers  a  number  of  translations 
and  an  able  summary  of  Ezra  Pound’s  work, 
and  H.  Stresau  reflects  on  the  craft  of  the  trans¬ 
lator.  judicious  comments  on  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  painters  and  sculptors  conclude  the 
volume,  and  an  appendix  of  ample  biograph¬ 
ical  data  contributes  to  make  this  handsome 
anthology  not  only  a  representative  but  an  in¬ 
comparably  stimulating  demonstration  of  the 
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attitudes  and  accomplishments  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  German  artist. 

Victor  Juinge 
Cornell  University 

**  Josef  Pieper.  Weis  turn.  Dichtung.  Sal^ra- 
went.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1954.  349  pages. 
1 3.50  dm. 

These  essays  and  notes — collected  from  the 
output  of  the  last  two  decades  and  in  part 
hitherto  unpublished — deal  with  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  reflections  on  work,  play,  and  leisure,  on 
hope,  prudence,  simplicity,  on  the  “knightly 
and  soldierly  attitudes,”  to  meditations  on  “the 
priesthood  and  cubic  sacrifice, “  “creation  and 
sacrament,”  and  comments  on  the  treatise  on 
the  l^st  Supper  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
material  is  arranged  under  the  three  headings 
of  the  book  title  and  has  its  common  denom¬ 
inator  in  the  author’s  all-pervasive  interest  in 
“the  truth  of  things” — an  interest  which  is 
strictly  and  genuinely  philosophical  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Pieper  contrasts  polemically  the  attitude 
of  the  free  or  “liberal”  mind  with  American 
and  Soviet  instrumentalist  pragmatism,  the 
former  of  which  sees  the  goal  of  all  science  and 
knowledge  in  “safeguarding  life  and  its  en¬ 
joyment”  (Dewey)  and  the  latter  in  “satisfy¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  society”  (Soviet  Encyclopae¬ 
dia). 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Emil  Preetorius,  ed.  Die  Kiinste  im  tech- 
nischen  Zeitalter.  Miinchen.  Oldenburg. 
1954.  207  pages  -|-  7  plates.  9.20  dm. 

From  November  16  to  20,  1953,  the  Bavarian 
Academy  “der  Schonen  Kiinste”  invited  an 
interested  audience  to  attend  a  discussion  on 
the  situation  of  Art  in  the  contemporary  tech¬ 
nical  age.  First,  the  discussion  centered  around 
the  position  of  man  in  such  an  age,  about  the 
situation  of  man  which  is  here  analyrxd  and 
described  by  Romano  Guardini.  “Die  Frage, 
was  die  Technisierung  fiir  das  kunstlerische 
5>chaffen  iiherhaupt  bedeutet,  [muss]  unseren 
Oberlegungen  die  Richtung  weisen."  Guar¬ 
dini  is  followed  by  Werner  Heisenberg  who 
tries  to  present  the  problem  from  another  side; 
he  gives  “das  Naturhild  der  heutigen  Physik”; 
and  by  Martin  Heidegger  who  attempts  to 
clarify  the  concepts  in  his  contribution  about 
“Die  Frage  nach  der  Technik.”  Martin  Hei¬ 
degger  closes  the  first  part  of  the  deliberations. 
Emil  Preetorius,  then,  deals  with  Bildl(unst; 
F.  G.  )  finger  with  Sprache;  Walter  Riezler 


with  music  and  the  era  of  technology.  Finally, 
Manfred  Schroter  summarizes  in  “Bilanz  der 
Technik”  the  constructive  thinking  of  the 
lively  contributors  to  this  philosophical  con¬ 
clave. 

Frederic Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Hans  Reimann.  Litterazzia.  Miinchen. 

Pohl.  1952.  319  pages.  3.30  dm. 

Hans  Reimann  was  one  of  the  few  humorists 
who  gained  prominence  in  the  fertile  years 
of  the  Weimar  Republic.  Many  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  appeared  in  the  famous  Stachel- 
schwein,  the  closest  to  The  New  Yorker  in 
the  world  of  German  magazines.  His  latest 
production  is  an  undefinable  hodge-podge  of 
book  reviews,  essays  on  writers  he  dislikes, 
reminiscences,  (parodies,  and  outbursts  against 
“phonies.”  Perhaps  most  successful  are  his 
analyses  of  Ernst  Jfinger  and  Bertold  Brecht, 
who  has  long  been  considered  Ciermany’s  most 
creative  playwright.  Reimann  reveals  how 
Brecht  has  been  borrowing  so  freely  from 
everybody  through  the  centuries  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  really  Brecht’s  own. 

The  Reimann  potpourri  also  contains  some 
very  amusing  and  deeply  revealing  comments 
on  the  difficulties  of  writing  German.  Al¬ 
together,  a  volume  to  browse  through  when 
in  a  pensive  mood.  A  pity  that  he  has  not 
included  more  paro<lies. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

Kurt  Schumacher.  Turmwdehter  der 
Demol(ratie.  11:  Reden  und  Schriften.  Ar¬ 
no  Scholz,  Walther  G.  Oschilewski,  eds. 
Berlin-Grunewald.  Arani.  1953.  549  pages 
-f-  8  plates.  18  dm. 

A  collection  of  speeches,  addresses,  and  articles 
by  the  late  Kurt  Schumacher,  Adenauer’s 
fiery  antagonist,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  inspiring  life.  A  one-legged  veteran  of 
World  War  One,  a  martyr  of  Hitler’s  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  he  headed  the  revived  Social 
Democratic  Party  during  the  last  span  of  his 
short  life  which  was  filled  by  an  outburst  of 
energy  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Bonn  republic.  Therefore,  most  of 
the  speeches  and  articles  printed  here  originat¬ 
ed  in  that  postwar  era  which  they  excellently 
help  to  illustrate.  His  successor  in  the  party 
chairmanship,  Erich  Ollenhauer,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  party  expert  in  constitutional  law. 
Carlo  Schmid — here  slightly  disguised  as 
“Karl”  Schmid — have  contributed  intro<luc- 
tory  chapters.  Carl  E.  Misch 

Centre  College 
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*  Friedrich  Herzfeld.  Magie  det  Tal^tstocl{i. 
Berlin.  Ulistein.  1953.  207  pages,  ill.  -|-  M 
plates.  12.80  dm. 

Quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  position  in 
present-day  life,  the  conductor  and  his  art  have 
had  only  scant  attention  from  writers  on  mu¬ 
sic.  Herzfeld’s  Ixxik  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  music  lovers  who  are  interested  in  the 
history,  development,  and  problems  of  con¬ 
ducting  and  in  the  personalities  of  the  great 
conductors  of  the  past  and  present.  Thanks  to 
recordings,  the  reader  knows  most  of  the 
artists  discussed  and  can,  in  many  cases,  com¬ 
pare  the  author’s  opinions  with  his  own  im¬ 
pressions  even  if  he  has  never  seen  the  con¬ 
ductor  in  person.  TTiere  are  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  portraits,  drawings,  caricatures,  and 
musical  examples  which  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  reading  this  fine  book. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

*  Hans  Kiihner.  Grosse  Sangerinnen  der 
Klassil{  und  Romantilf^.  Stuttgart.  Vic¬ 
toria.  1954.  326  pages  -}-  10  plates. 
13.80  dm. 

Five  biographical  sketches,  devoted  to  Ciertrud 
Elisabeth  Mara,  Henriette  Sontag,  Maria  Fe¬ 
licity  Malibran,  Wilhelmine  Schroeder-Devri- 
ent,  and  Jenny  Lind.  These  life  stories  which 
relate  the  education,  achievements,  and  the 
often  tragic  fate  of  each  of  these  great  sing¬ 
ers  also  convey  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mores  of 
the  periods  of  Classicism  and  Romanticism, 
and  thus  become  a  contribution  to  Kulturge- 
ichichte.  Against  such  a  colorful  background 
it  becomes  quite  clear  that  it  required  unusual 
strength  of  personality  on  the  part  of  these 
singers  to  pursue  successful  careers  while 
overcoming  the  prejudices  of  their  age  re¬ 
garding  their  social  status  and  acceptability. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  OI(la. 

Arthur  Schiits.  Der  Grubenhund.  Wien. 
Frick.  1953.  95  pages. 

Too  bad:  this  humorous  account  of  a  number 
of  gigantic  practical  jokes  played  on  the  Vien¬ 
nese  press  by  friends  of  the  unique  prose- 
writer  Karl  Kraus  cannot  be  rendered  into 
English.  It  is  a  provincial  dish  to  be  digested 
only  by  connoisseurs  of  the  Austrian  cuisine. 
A  “Grubenhund”  is  a  piece  of  deliberately 
phony  news,  inserted  by  a  jokester  out  to  em¬ 
barrass  an  editor  of  low  I.Q.  Since  the  Viennese 
Neue  Freie  Presse  (a  journal  said  to  have  made 
more  money  by  not  printing  certain  items 
than  by  printing  them)  was  everything  Kraus 
loathed,  his  friends  started  sending  the  edi¬ 


tors  news  items,  letters  signed  by  seemingly 
prominent  people  which  contained  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  nonsense,  contradictions,  and/or 
hidden  insults.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  printed 
all  of  them  and  Kraus  won  his  point:  that  the 
Viennese  press  was  run  by  ignorant,  violently 
prejudiced,  and  amazingly  naive  people.  A 
special  treat  for  people  who  like  Karl  Kraus. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl(^ 

^  Leo  Gabriel.  Vom  Brahma  zur  Existenz. 
Miinchen.  Herold.  2nd  ed.,  1954.  362 
pages.  66  s. 

The  author — Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Vienna — makes  the  highly  ori¬ 
ginal  attempt  to  explain  the  “unity  of  philoso¬ 
phy"  as  an  unfolding  of  the  basic  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  ultimate  aim  of  his  presenta¬ 
tion  is  “systematic”  rather  than  “historical.” 
Making  use  of  Brentano’s  Vier-Phasen-Lehre 
and  of  Dilthey’i  Typentheorie,  Gabriel  re¬ 
writes  the  history  of  philosophy — in  East  and 
West — from  a  logical  and  epistemological 
point  of  view  and  tries  to  demonstrate  that 
this  historical  evolution  presents  no  “chaos  of 
trends  and  movements”  but  rather  manifests 
“the  unfolding  of  a  creative  order.”  In  positing 
the  dialectical  triad  of  Theorie,  Empirie,  and 
logico-critical  Synthese,  the  author  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  indebtedness  to  Hegel’s  historical 
dialectic,  but  he  criticizes  Hegel  for  his  failure 
to  recognize  that  the  “extra-historical  act  of 
philosophy”  is  not  subject  to  the  same  struc¬ 
tural  law  as  is  the  geistesgeschichtliche  Al(t. 
Gabriel’s  philosophic  inquiry  culminates  in  an 
integral  Al(tphilosophie — a  claimed  synthesis 
of  essentialism  and  existentialism.  The  often 
profound  and  always  provocative  study  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  excellent  glossary,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography,  and  a  carefully  worked- 
out  index. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

TTieodor  Osterwalder.  Die  Philosophie 
Benedetto  Croces  als  moderne  Ideenlehre. 
Bern.  Francke.  1954.  88  pages.  8.80  Sw.  fr. 
The  author  of  this  Versuch  einer  l(ritischen 
Stellungnahme  states  that  his  purpose  is  to 
criticize  and  review  some  of  Croce’s  philoso¬ 
phy.  This  attempt  has  been  undertaken  with 
insufficient  means.  Osterwalder  is  familiar 
with  only  a  part  of  Croce’s  writings;  other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  criticize  Croce  for  a  com¬ 
parative  neglect  of  the  theory  of  ethics  in  the 
whole  of  his  philosophy  or  for  superficial  op¬ 
timism  in  his  concept  of  progress..  Further¬ 
more,  the  author  has  only  a  small  acquaintance 
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with  the  extensive  literature  on  Croce  and  he 
is  not  fully  conversant  with  the  philosophical 
tradition  to  which  Croce  belongs  and  which 
is  indispensable  for  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  thinking;  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  relationship  between  Croce  and  Kant 
and  Hegel,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
equally  important  relationship  to  Vico  and 
De  Sanctis. 

Rut  perhaps  the  most  serious  shortcoming  is 
the  author’s  misconception  concerning  Croce’s 
thinking  on  the  character  of  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  a  misunderstanding  that  invalidates 
most  of  his  “criticism”  of  Croce.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  see  how  the  author  can  admit  that 
he  is  far  from  having  understood  in  its  es¬ 
sence  Croce’s  theory  of  the  four  categories  of 
the  spirit  and  then  proceed  to  criticize  what 
he  has  not  understood;  the  attempt  to  explain 
almost  all  of  Croce’s  philosophy  as  consisting 
of  “wish  projections”  is  too  simple  a  solution, 
as  is  his  effort  to  interpret  that  philosophy  in 
terms  of  Jungian  psychology.  Yet  throughout 
the  book  the  author  cannot  help  feeling  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  philosophical  personality  of 
Croce;  he  is  most  philosophical  where  he 
abandons  his  “scientific”  attitude  and  yields 
to  that  impression. 

Uenhard  Rergel 

Queens  College 

**  Amadeo  Silva-Tarouca.  Die  ljogil(  der 
Angst.  Innsbruck.  Tyrolia.  1953.  251 
pages,  ill.  58  s. 

At  long  last,  European  philosophy  has  re¬ 
turned  to  broad  world  concepts  of  an  integra¬ 
tive  and  holistic  nature.  The  publication  of 
this,  in  many  respects  fascinating,  book  is  a 
case  to  the  point.  The  vogue  of  Existentialism 
seems  to  be  over  for  good.  The  philosophy  of 
anxiety  initiated  in  a  somewhat  grandiose 
manner  by  fleidegger  and  then  painfully 
watered  down  by  Sartre  has  come  to  a  dead 
end.  The  encounter  with  nothingness,  repre¬ 
senting  the  infringement  of  philosophy  by  psy¬ 
chological  depression  and  despair,  cannot  be 
the  basis  of  constructive  thinking,  and  the  pure 
irrationalists  are  by  no  means  better  placed 
than  the  pure  rationalists  to  lead  the  way 
to  a  full  human  conception  of  the  world.  Both 
are  helplessly  drowned  in  sterile  onesidedness 
after  they  have  themselves  barred  the  road  to 
human  integration.  The  logic  of  anxiety  must 
be  overcome  by  the  logic  of  confidence  which 
results  from  the  right  insight  into  the  place 
of  man  in  the  universe.  Granted  the  fact  of 
human  frailty  and  powerlessness,  it  loses  its 
terror  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  realm  of  am¬ 
biguities,  integrating  ourselves  with  transcen¬ 


dental  reality  by  the  means  of  Emporeini- 
gung,  i.e.,  the  unification  of  contrasts  in  a 
higher  entity,  by  confidence  in  God  and 
activation  of  love  that  creates  genuine  actu¬ 
ality. 

These  are  Silva-Tarouca’s  ideas,  outlined  in 
a  short  summary.  He  coins  a  great  many 
interesting  terms,  for  instance  “die  Spaltungs- 
diagnose  der  Geschichte.”  On  the  other  hand, 
his  language  sometimes  shows  the  typical 
pompousness  and  eccentricities  of  German 
philosophical  jargon  which  do  not  facilitate 
the  task  of  the  average  reader. 

Does  the  author  really  offer  a  new  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  the  book  jacket  so  emphatically  prom¬ 
ises.^  To  this  reviewer,  Silva-Tarouca  appears 
as  a  true  follower  of  modern  Catholic  phil¬ 
osophy,  as  brilliantly  represented  in  the  school 
of  neo-Thomism  and  the  eminent  French 
thinker  Jacques  Maritain.  The  great  strength 
of  this  book  lies  rather  in  a  pertinent  criti¬ 
cism  of  fashionable  philosophical  trends,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Existentialism.  Also,  the  futility  of 
both  rationalism  and  irrationalism  or  anti¬ 
rationalism  is  masterfully  shown. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Peter  Wust.  Im  Slnnl^reit  des  Ewigen. 

Hermann  Westhoff,  ed.  Ciraz.  Styria.  1954. 

341  pages.  74.20  s. 

With  great  love  and  care  Karl  Pfleger,  one  of 
the  few  intimate  friends  of  the  late  “philoso¬ 
pher  of  Munster,”  has  created  a  perfectly  in¬ 
tegrated  mosaic  of  Peter  Wust’s  ideas  and  has, 
in  fact,  composed  a  sort  of  “ideal  autobiogra¬ 
phy.”  Comprising  a  selection  from  the  many 
previously  published  but  largely  inaccessible 
essays  of  the  German  thinker,  the  volume  af¬ 
fords  the  reader  a  truly  unique  opportunity  to 
observe  the  formation  of  a  Weltanschauung 
in  statu  nascendi.  Dealing  with  such  topics  of 
immediate  relevance  as  the  nature  and  the 
crisis  of  moclcrn  man,  man  and  philosophy, 
knowledge  and  faith,  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  philosopher,  wisdom  and  sanctity,  etc., 
the  book  is  not  only  the  most  readable  and 
most  personal  of  Wust’s  works  but,  strangely 
enough,  also  the  most  “systematic,”  because, 
as  Pfleger  correctly  states  in  his  introduction, 
it  actually  contains  “the  entire  Wust.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

F.  W.  L’Ormeau.  Die  Christologie  Stefan 

Georges.  Amsterdam.  Castrum  Peregrini. 

1953.  144  pages.  $1.95. 

The  author  steps  before  his  reader  with  a  very 
challenging  attempt  at  a  Deutung  of  the  great 
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poet’s  religious  experience:  George  adores 
and  worships  the  Saviour,  the  Christos,  not  as 
the  crucified  martyr  of  an  already  medieval- 
ized  sphere,  but  as  the  youthful,  renewing, 
truly  re<reating  Son  of  God  within  the  sphere 
of  classic  antiquity  and  of  the  ancient,  there¬ 
fore  youthful  and  beautiful  Church. 

Many  scholars  explained  a  parallel  between 
the  Dionysian  mysteries  and  certain  mysteries 
of  the  Church:  L’Ormeau  finds  a  parallel,  and 
a  very  intentionally  created  one,  l>etwecn  the 
august  story  of  the  Holy  Passion  and  the  semi- 
mythic  story  of  Maximin’s  passing  which  was 
lifted  to  a  sacrificial  level  and  into  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  sphere  by  the  poet’s  own  words.  L’Ormeau 
thinks  that  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  may  any 
reasonable  argument  be  found  for  putting 
Jesus’s  human  age  between  30  and  33  from  the 
time  of  His  appearance  as  a  teacher  to  that  of 
His  passing:  Many  earlier  statues,  reliefs,  and 
pictures  show  Him  as  a  radiant  youth,  and 
thus  the  youth-loving  poet  re<reated  his  Sav¬ 
iour,  as  it  were,  in  Maximin’s  picture.  While 
the  author  does  not  go  into  any  discussion  with 
contemporary,  somewhat  bourgeois  enemies 
of  Cieorge  and  his  Kult,  it  is  not  pointed  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  ('atholic  circles 
did  not  fight  George  and  his  disciples  at  all, 
since  the  rise  of  a  mystic,  not  necessarily  anti¬ 
hut  perhaps  para-Christian  religion  interested 
them  in  an  era  of  growing  irreligion. 

In  Dionysius  the  poet  finds  Eros  without 
Agape;  in  Christ  Agape  without  Eros;  in  Max- 
imin  both.  L’Ormeau  naturally  is  unable  to 
answer  the  question  in  his  reader's  mind, 
whether  a  poet  who  recreates  and  corrects 
basic  qualities  in  Christ’s  august  person  still 
can  be  called  a  Christian — and  the  author 
wants  us  to  see  the  poet  as  such.  With  so  much 
lilierty  in  defining  the  Christos  CJeorge  has  left 
the  dogmatic  realm  of  his  own  Catholic 
Church  long  ago;  but  that  liberty  can  hardly 
lie  defined  as  Protestant  either. 

In  closing  we  must  state  that  we  have  been 
presented  with  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  George  literature;  the  publisher  should 
be  commended  for  its  dignified  appearance 
and  beautiful  print. 

Robert  Rie 
Clarlf^  College 

Hermann  Baumhauer,  et  al.,  eds.  Orell 

Fusslis  Weltgeschichte.  Zurich.  Fiissli. 

1952.  469  pages,  ill.  -J-  96  plates.  34  Sw.  fr. 
TTiis  one-volume  history  of  the  world  is  for 
popular  consumption  and  is  written  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  consciously  clear  and  simple 
style.  As  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
history  it  can,  in  most  instances,  touch  sur¬ 


faces  only;  but  as  a  survey  it  is  useful  for  quick 
reference.  The  history  of  ideas  is  linked  to 
the  history  of  events  in  an  elementary  fashion; 
but  the  intent  is  laudable.  The  book  is  seri¬ 
ously  deficient  in  its  les$-than<ursory  treat¬ 
ment  of  Latin-Amcrican  and  Asiatic  history; 
and  the  deadpan  “neutrality”  of  the  authors 
in  describing  the  causes  of  recent  major  politi¬ 
cal  conflagrations  is  so  noncommittal  as  to  bor¬ 
der  on  the  preposterous. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Erich  Eyck.  Geschichte  der  Weimarer  Re~ 
publil{.  I:  Vom  /.usammenbruch  des  Kai- 
sertums  bis  zur  Wahl  Hindenburgs.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Rentsch.  1954. 468  pages.  18.20  Sw.  fr. 
Most  of  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
Weimar  Republic  consists  of  personal  memoirs 
and  biographies,  or  of  monographic  treatments 
of  special  themes.  Here,  however,  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  fast-moving  general  account  of  (Jermany’s 
internal  affairs  and  foreign  relations  during 
the  first  seven  years.  A  second  volume  will 
presumably  cover  the  years  from  1925  to  1933. 

Eyck  here  again  shows  the  same  admirable 
clarity,  scholarship,  independence,  and  power 
of  successful  condensation  as  in  his  full-dress 
biographies  of  Bismarck  and  of  Wilhelm  II. 
Moreover,  the  author  lived  through  the  Wei¬ 
mar  period,  knew  personally  many  of  the 
leaders,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
played  some  political  part  before  he  moved  to 
England  to  escape  Nazi  persecution.  Accept¬ 
ing  his  strongly  liberal  point  of  view,  one  can 
say  that  his  judgments — and  they  arc  many — 
arc  sound  and  fair-minded.  His  account,  albeit 
rather  brief,  is  most  satisfactory — more  inter¬ 
esting,  sparkling,  and  detached  than  Friedrich 
Stampfer’s  standard  socialist  account.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  this  bcxik  will  speedily  be  avail¬ 
able  in  English  translation. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

*  Erwin  Holzle.  Russland  und  Ameril^a. 
Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1953.  308  pages  -j- 
3  maps.  19.50  dm. 

To  compress  the  history  of  Russo-Amcrican 
relations  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  time 
of  Bismarck  within  the  space  of  one  volume 
and  to  do  justice  to  all  phases  involves  severe 
condensation  and  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  While  Professor  Holzle  has 
drawn  on  a  great  mass  of  published  material, 
one  has  a  feeling  that  he  has  sometimes  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  vital  and  the  incon¬ 
sequential  and  irrelevant.  Sources  generally 
have  been  neglected,  an  omission  which  may 
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be  due  to  conditions  under  which  research  is 
carried  on  in  Germany.  Moreover,  his  crowded 
canvas  gives  the  reader  no  central  clue  to 
follow. 

Stuart  R.  Tompl(ins 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  Walter  Hofer.  Die  Entfesselung  des  zwei- 
ten  Weltl^rieges.  Eine  Studie  fiber  die  in- 
ternationalen  Reziehungen  im  Sommer 
79 ?9.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1954.  221  pages.  6.80  dm. 

The  Swiss  historian  uses  all  documentation 
now  available  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
World  War  Two  did  not  “break  out”  as  an 
unavoidable  international  catastrophe,  as  has 
been  said  about  World  War  One,  but  that  it 
was  deliberately  unleashed  by  Hitler.  While 
this  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  it  is  a  point 
which  will  have  to  be  driven  home  for  a  long, 
long  time  with  the  Germans,  so  everlastingly 
inclined  to  blame  a  mystic  destiny  and  sundry 
other  forces  outside  their  own  power  for  events 
they  hate  to  recognize  as  of  their  own  making. 
It  can  only  be  wished  that  concise  and  well 
written  histories  like  this  will  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  Germans  than  similar 
breast-beatings  after  World  War  One. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl{,  Colo. 

**  Karl  August  Meissinger.  Luther.  Die 
deutsche  Tragbdie,  1521.  Bern.  Francke. 
1953. 192  pages. 

The  tragedy  of  1521  was  Luther’s  ab<luction 
by  his  elector  to  the  security  of  the  Wartburg. 
Thereby  the  rising  tide  of  unity  of  the  German 
states,  in  the  masses,  the  princes,  and  the 
cities,  was  deprived  of  the  leader.  Luther  had 
unwittingly  become  the  focal  point  of  the  ref¬ 
ormation.  Now  the  high  hopes  of  the  nation 
were  disappointed  and  dissipated.  The  Peas¬ 
ants’  War  was  a  frustrated  movement,  conse¬ 
quently,  as  was  the  iconoclasm  of  Munster. 
And  the  devastation  of  all  Germany  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War  became  the  terrible  price 
for  the  failure  of  leadership  in  1521.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  done,  in  this  work,  original  and  val¬ 
uable  research  in  Luther-lore. 

fohn  F.C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Bertold  Spulcr,  Ludwig  Forrer,  Orienta- 
listih^.  Ill:  Der  Vordere  Orient  in  is- 
lamischer  Zeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1954.  248 
pages.  24.45  Sw.  fr. 

This,  the  twenty-first  volume  of  Wissenschaft- 
lie  he  Eorschungsberichte,  Geisteswissenschaft- 
liche  Reihe,  a  series  devoted  to  reports  of  schol¬ 


arly  research,  edited  by  Professer  Karl  Honn, 
comprises  a  bibliography  of  research  on  Islam 
published  during  the  period  1939  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1953.  The  investigations  listed  and 
discussed  were  those  directed  to  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East,  North  Africa,  Islamic  Spain, 
and  Turkey.  Pakistan  (and  India),  Indonesia, 
“Dark  Africa,”  and  the  Caucasus  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  Entries  represent  all  aspects  of  cul¬ 
tural  activity — politics,  religion,  culture,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  literature,  law,  geography, 
history,  art,  and  archaeology. 

Ernest  Render 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Willy  Andreas.  Carl  .  iugust  von  Weimar. 
Ein  Ijeben  mit  Goethe,  1757-1784.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kilpper.  1953.  612  pages.  19.80  dm. 
Professor  Andreas  of  Heidellxrrg  h.id  devoted 
decades  to  the  study  and  editing  of  ('arl  Au¬ 
gust’s  letters  and  documents  before  he  under¬ 
took  this  biography  of  the  great  Duke’s  early 
life,  which  was  so  largely  a  life  with  Goethe. 
Though  (loethe  himself  is  seen  somewhat  con¬ 
ventionally  and  perhaps  too  much  in  the  light 
of  his  own  poetic  memoirs,  his  activities  in 
Weimar  take  on  more  roundness  of  reality 
than  they  have  in  most  literary  biographies. 
Much  new  light  is  also  shed  on  the  minor  fig¬ 
ures,  and  Merck  especially  loses  some  of  the 
dark  shadows  that  customarily  envelop  him. 

The  book  is  beautifully  gotten  up,  well  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  thoroughly  reliable.  It  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  work  in  the  tradition  of  such  nineteenth 
century  classics  as  Erich  Schmidt’s  Lessing. 
The  work  is  written  by  a  competent  historian, 
not  a  psychologist.  This  determines  its  style 
and  its  sul>stance  and  results  in  something 
like  portraiture  that  convinces  us  hy  its  bal¬ 
anced  realism.  The  antagonisms  arc  not  point¬ 
edly  stressed;  characters  are  not  probed  too 
critically;  that  which  can  only  he  surmised  is 
subordinated  to  that  which  can  be  definitely 
known.  This  gives  the  book  its  almost  classic 
perfection,  though  it  implies  also  something 
like  classic  surface  quality. 

While  all  portraits  look  lifelike,  we  know 
that  life  is  more  complex  than  such  artistic 
presentation  would  lead  us  to  presume.  But 
the  historian’s  conscientiousness  did  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  speculate.  Nor  did  his  .sense  of 
reality  allow  him  to  deviate  from  the  provable 
facts.  This  will  make  the  book  useful  for  dec¬ 
ades  to  come  and  indispensable  to  historians 
and  Goethe  students.  For,  whatever  else  it  may 
not  be,  it  is  sound  and  reliable  and  warm¬ 
hearted. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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**  Ewald  Banse.  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
Enchliesser  einer  neuen  Welt.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  WUsenschaftliche  Verlagsgesellschaft. 
1953.  viii  -f-  146  pages,  ill.  10.80  dm. 

This  is  a  very  useful  introduction  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  work  of  one  of  the  last  men 
of  universal  genius,  written  by  one  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  best-known  political  geographers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Banse  presents  and  analyzes  many  of 
the  events,  conditions,  and  achievements  of 
Humboldt’s  long  life:  his  family  background, 
his  parents  and  his  brother,  Wilhelm,  a  genius 
complementary  to  his  own;  his  studies  and 
public  service;  his  voyage  of  discovery  through 
Venezuela,  the  Andean  countries,  and  Mexico, 
an  all  time  high  mark  of  man’s  energy,  cour¬ 
age,  and  passion  for  knowledge;  his  life  in 
the  capital  of  civilization,  Paris,  as  the  prince 
of  the  scientists,  and,  finally,  after  the  journey 
to  Asiatic  Russia,  the  long  evening  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  Berlin,  enjoying  the  personal  friend¬ 
ship  of  his  kings,  the  respect  of  the  entire 
world,  and  the  crowning  of  his  many-sided 
activities  in  an  unparalleled  integration  of 
research  and — through  his  lectures  and  his 
Kosmoi — popularization  of  science. 

The  presentation  is  enlivened  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  significant  passages  from  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  letters  and  works.  The  American  read¬ 
er  might  have  liked  to  have  a  more  detailed 
report  on  Humboldt’s  relationship  with  Jef¬ 
ferson,  and  with  Jefferson’s  America  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Hans  Hartmann.  Max  Plane als  Mensch 
und  Denl(er.  Basel.  Ott.  1953.  255  pages. 
This  is  the  third  edition,  greatly  expanded,  of 
a  book  fint  published  in  1938.  The  first  four 
chapters  give  an  excellent  and  well  document¬ 
ed  biography  of  the  creator  of  the  quantum 
theory  with  emphasis  on  his  public  activities. 
Many  details  are  of  great  interest,  such  as  the 
account  of  his  futile  audience  with  Hitler.  In 
the  next  two  chapters  the  author,  who  is  not  a 
physicist,  gives  a  brief  account  of  Planck’s 
scientific  work.  The  remaining  two  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  rather  thorough  exposition  of 
Planck’s  Welthild  and  views  on  ethics  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  treatment  is  sympathetic  rather 
than  critical.  It  is  an  interesting  paradox  that 
the  most  revolutionary  advance  in  modern 
physics  was  made  hy  a  very  conservative  man. 

/.  Rud  Nielsen 
University  of  OI(la/ioma 


**  Heinz  Herald,  et  al.  Max  Reinhardt.  Bild- 
nis  eines  Theatermannes.  Hamburg.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1953.  151  pages  -|-  8  plates. 

So  little  has  been  published  about  Max  Rein¬ 
hardt  that  any  new  book  on  him  will  arouse 
great  curiosity  among  theater  students.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  will  satisfy  the  readers’  craving  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  Heinz  Herald  collected  material  for  a 
eulogy  but  failed  to  explore  the  aesthetic  and 
historic  significance  of  the  famous  producer. 
The  first  part  of  his  book  offers  a  description 
of  Reinhardt’s  life  in  addition  to  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  names  and  events  related  to  his  career. 
Contributions,  some  of  them  unknown  to  this 
reviewer,  by  dramaturgists,  critics,  actors,  writ¬ 
ers,  and  by  Reinhardt  himself  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  content. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

Hannsludwig  Geiger.  Es  war  urn  die  fahr- 
hundertwende.  Miinchen.  Langen/Muller. 
1953.  192  pages,  ill.  -f-  8  plates. 

In  his  book,  Geiger  relates,  first  of  all,  the 
history  of  two  German  publishers  and  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  Albert  Langen  and  Georg  Mul¬ 
ler,  until  their  merger.  This  reviewer  may  be 
biased,  but  the  confessions  of  Reinhard  Piper 
and  Anton  Kippenberg  seem  richer  in  texture 
and  stimulus. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  we  move 
closer  to  some  of  the  authors  published  by 
Albert  Langen  and/or  Georg  Muller.  We  see 
the  profiles  of  Strindberg,  Frank  Wedekind, 
Oskar  Julius  Bierbaum.  And  there  is  also  a 
short  final  essay  in  which  Hannsludwig  Gei¬ 
ger  reports  what  will  happen  “von  heute  auf 
morgen.’’  He  publishes,  also,  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  by  Bierbaum,  Ludwig  Thoma,  Frank 
Wedekind,  Lily  Braun,  Hermann  Hesse,  Karl 
Kraus,  Josef  Weinheber,  Gunnar  Gunnarsson. 

Thus,  this  book  is  a  lively  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  jahrhundert- 
wende,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  And  the  volume  is  adorned  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  most  of  the  authors  mentioned  above. 
It  contains  sketches  by  Olaf  Gulbransson, 
Th.  Th.  fieine,  F.  von  Reznicek,  and  others, 
all  from  the  crew  of  the  Simplizissimus,  also 
published  by  Albert  I.jingen. 

Frederic l.rhner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Adele  Gundert.  Marie  Hesse.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1953.  283  pages,  ill.  7.55  dm. 
This  biography  of  the  mother  of  Hermann 
Hesse  is  composed  of  passages  from  her  diaries 
and  letters  with  an  introduction  by  her  daugh- 
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ter  Adele  and  sixteen  lithographs  by  Gunter 
Bohmer.  Marie  Hesse  was  an  unusual  woman 
with  great  literary  ability.  Her  keen  observa¬ 
tions,  her  mastery  of  expression,  the  appealing 
simplicity,  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  her 
letters  make  this  a  delightful  book  to  read.  We 
see  a  life  of  heroic  proportions  in  its  sacrificial 
service  and  devotion  to  duty,  to  her  family, 
and  to  her  Christian  work.  Her  famous  son 
owes  his  mother  a  great  debt.  From  her  he 
evidently  inherited  his  poetic  gifts,  also  the 
unrest  of  his  search  for  truth  without,  how¬ 
ever,  acquiring  the  peace  that  was  his  mother’s 
in  her  depth  of  religious  feelings. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

Max  Pulver.  Erinnerungen  an  eine  euro- 
piiische  Zeit.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1953. 94  pages. 
7.80  Sw.  fr. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  publisher  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  out  these  gems  from  the  literary 
remains  of  Max  Pulver.  First  of  all,  his  own 
personality  as  one  of  the  great  characters  in 
the  century  becomes  admirably  patent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first  chapter  where  he  talks  about 
his  own  origins,  ^condly,  the  penetrating 
and  fine  psychoanalyst  and  interpreter  of  sym¬ 
bols  gives  us  unforgettable  impressions  of 
famous  contemporaries,  such  as  Rilke  and 
Kafka;  and  thirdly,  the  morbid  atmosphere  of 
fear  before  the  First  World  War  is  palpably 
present  also  in  the  pathological  fixations  of 
some  of  its  greatest  representatives. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

**  Robert  Boehringer,  ed.  Rriefwechsel  zwi- 
sc  hen  George  und  Hofmannsthal.  Miin- 
chen.  Kiipper.  1953.  272  pages.  16.80  dm. 
The  new  edition  of  the  very  important  letter 
exchange  between  the  two  great  poets  of  Ger¬ 
man  Symbolism  appeared  just  in  time  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  fiofmannsthal’s 
premature  death.  Boehringer,  the  heir  and  lit¬ 
erary  executor  of  Cieorge’s  estate,  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  letters  of  George  to  the  1  lof- 
mannsthals,  son  and  father,  to  his  earlier  col¬ 
lection  of  documents,  and  completed  his  notes 
and  references  in  his  newest  research. 

The  letter  exchange  reveals  the  tragic  mis¬ 
understandings  of  both  poets  in  their  personal 
and  literary  relations,  from  a  short  and  spirited 
period  of  friendship  to  a  vague  literary  con¬ 
nection  after  fifteen  years  which  ended  when 
both  took  completely  different  points  of  view 
in  their  attitude.  Especially  George’s  important 
letter  in  which  he  analyzes  his  early  feelings 
and  emotions  after  meeting  the  young  Vien¬ 


nese  genius  is  an  outstanding  human  docu¬ 
ment  which  reveals  the  tragic  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  a  friendship  from  which  George  ex¬ 
pected  great  inspiration.  The  letters  to  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  father,  written  while  an  agree¬ 
ment  bound  him  not  to  write  to  the  son,  are 
also  human  documents  of  George’s  feeling 
for  style.  Boehringer ’s  edition  shows  again 
masterly  correctness  in  text,  notes,  and  in  his 
fine  commentary.  The  letter  exchange  presents 
a  clear  picture  of  the  different  individualities 
who  shaped  (lerman  poetry  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Walter  H.  Perl 
Marshall  College 

**  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Rriefwechsel  mit  Ren- 
venuta.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1954. 156  pages 
-f-  2  plates.  6.40  dm. 

Magda  von  Hattingberg,  the  Benvenuta  of 
Rilke-fame,  and  Kurt  Leonhard  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  complete  and  tactfully 
commented  edition  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  correspondences  in  the  history  of 
modern  German  literature.  The  poet’s  letters 
until  now  had  been  known  only  in  partial 
quotations  as  they  were  used  by  Frau  von 
Hattingberg  in  her  Ruch  des  Danises. 

The  letters  which  Rilke  himself  called  auto¬ 
biographical  fall  in  that  critical  period  of  the 
beginning  year  of  1914  when  once  again  the 
poet  feared  the  end  of  his  creative  powers. 
Yet,  in  those  sometimes  hymnical  missives, 
lightnings  of  words,  sentences,  and  sentiments 
precede  the  coming  storm  of  the  elegies. 

We  gain  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  great 
poet  and  its  peculiar  ability  to  keep  us  at  a 
distance  from  his  work.  A  sentence  like  “Das 
vollendete  Kunstgebild  hat  nur  darin  mit  uns 
zu  tun,  dass  es  uns  iibersteht’’  (in  your  review¬ 
er’s  translation:  “The  work  of  art,  when  fin¬ 
ished,  is  only  connected  with  us  by  its  survival 
of  us’’)  is  not  a  lyrical  sum,  but  a  philosophical 
summary  of  a  chain  of  deep  and  beautiful 
thoughts. 

Rilke’s  admirers  and  readers  will  welcome 
this  important  book.  Several  letters  from 
Benvenuta  modestly  and  sparingly  inserted 
furnish  interesting  explanations  and  the  cue 
for  new  poetical  ideas. 

Robert  Rie 
Clarl(^  College 

*  E.  Brenner.  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  Wun- 
siedel.  Ixitner.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  488  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

Here  is  as  handy,  competent,  and  intelligently 
organized  a  dictionary  of  Rechtschreibung  as 
one  could  wish  for.  At  a  glance  you  find  the 
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answer  to  the  all  too  often  occurring  question, 
“Wie  kchreilie  ich  dieses  Wort  richtig?”  The 
treatment  is  thorough  and  up-to-date.  The 
Stichworter  are  alphabetically  arranged  but  in 
welcome  contrast  to  other  dictionaries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  authoritative  Duden,  words  organically 
l)elonging  to  one  another  are  listed  together 
(e.g.,  heimeln,  Heimgang,  Heiml^ehr,  etc., 
under  Heim).  The  alphaltetization  has  the 
Umlaute  follow  the  Grundlaute  (Bar,  Bar, 
Baraci(e).  Foreign  and  rare  German  words 
are  provided  with  phonetic  pronunciation 
guidance  in  italics.  Obsolete  spellings  and 
forms  are  ignored;  dialectal  expressions  of 
dubious  usage  are  warningly  pointed  out  by 
*/.  Austrian  rules  deviating  from  (German  and 
words  used  exclusively  in  Austria  are  also 
singled  out  by  easy  technical  devices.  A  very 
useful  additional  feature  is  twenty-two  (pp.  6- 
28)  pages  of  economically  and  smartly  con¬ 
densed  grammar,  “Das  Wichtigste  aus  der 
Sprachlehre  in  Obersichten,"  which  teachers 
of  Cierman  on  the  undergraduate  level  would 
consult  with  profit.  Indispensable  for  the 
teacher’s,  student’s,  and  editor’s  desk. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Vittore  Pisani,  Julius  Pokorny.  AUge- 
meine  und  vergleichende  Sprachmssen- 
schaft — Indogermanisti/f^.  Keltologie.  Bern. 
Francke.  1953.  199  pages.  19.50  Sw.  fr. 
We  are  offered  here  two  entirely  distinct, 
though  not  unrelated,  works  by  two  separate 
authorities.  Since,  however,  Cclticists  frequent¬ 
ly  reveal  a  lack  of  thorough  training  in  Indo- 
Furopean  and,  conversely,  Indo-Euro()eanists 
are  occasionally  ignorant  of  Oltic,  it  may  be 
symlxdically  appropriate  that  these  two  books 
are  bound  together.  Ironically,  the  survey  of 
lx>th  fields  presented  merely  emphasizes  how 
im{X)ssible  it  is  for  one  {terson  to  achieve  mas¬ 
tery  of  either,  for  their  sulxlivisions  apparent¬ 
ly  approach  infinity. 

Pisani  evinces  an  amazing  grasp  of  most 
branches  of  Indo-European  plus  general  lin¬ 
guistics  and  gives  fairly  complete  bibliograph¬ 
ical  coverage,  despite  apologies  for  inevitable 
lacunae.  Pokorny  is  equally  amazing  in  his 
thorough  treatment  of  Celtic,  and  he  does  not 
shrink  from  adding  literature  to  his  area  of 
study.  Very  few  significant  publications  seem 
to  have  escaped  his  notice.  Both  authors  give 
due  attention  to  American  contributions.  At 
times  their  attitude  is  patronizing.  Some  of 
their  strictures  are  deserved,  others  debatable. 
Personal  predilection  and  pet  theories  are,  to  a 
slight  extent,  introduced  into  otherwise  objec¬ 
tive  discussion.  It  is  obvious  that  no  student 
of  linguistics  (general,  Indo-Eurof)ean,  or 


Celtic)  can  do  without  this  remarkable 
volume. 

Robert  A.  Fowlkes 
New  Yorl(  University 

**  Walter  Porzig,  Die  Gliederung  des  indo- 
germanischen  Sprachgebiets.  Heidelberg. 
Winter.  1954.  251  pages.  35  dm. 

Study  in  word  formation  and  word  meanings 
which  uses  as  a  core  material  which  is  capable 
of  proof  and,  as  an  indirect  aid,  the  vast  body 
of  questionable  data.  This  examination  does 
not  analyze  in  terms  of  mass  migrations  or 
early  language  periods.  Although  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  is  a  basic  part  of  the  approach, 
the  method  employed  is  especially  noteworthy 
for  it  involves  critical  inspection  and  selection 
of  comparable  language  phenomena  in  older 
dialects  and  languages  in  which  the  author 
utilizes  several  tests  for  credibility  liefore  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Careful  evaluation,  review  of  pre¬ 
vious  methods,  word  list,  and  indices  contrib¬ 
ute  much  to  Indo-Germanic  research.  Later 
investigation  may  well  include  enlarging  the 
core  of  dependable  material  and  an  emphasis 
upon  semantics. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

**  W.  E.  Siiskind.  Vom  ABC  zum  Sprach- 
l^unstwerb^:  Eine  deutsche  Sprachlehre 
fiir  Erwachsene.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  1953.  229  pages.  8.8U  dm. 
Grammar  and  syntax  in  a  form  which  is  at¬ 
tractive  and  appropriate  to  resolve  the  reader’s 
earlier  formal  study  of  language.  The  ap¬ 
proach  is  descriptive  and  at  times  intuitive 
rather  than  philological.  From  the  standpoint 
of  modern  stylistic  values  the  author  discusses 
the  functions  of  parts  of  speech,  grammatical 
usage,  and  sentence  structure.  He  is  never  dull 
hut  often  witty  and  sometimes  actually  flip¬ 
pant.  However,  he  develops  his  subject  cur- 
rente  calamo  using  a  diction  that  is  dynamic, 
rich  in  picturesque  metaphors,  pungent  sim¬ 
iles,  and  unusual  personifications,  and  clarified 
by  illustrative  quotations  from  excellent  native 
and  foreign  authors. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Klaus  Mehnert,  Heinrich  Schulte,  eds. 
Deutschland-fahrbuch  I95i.  Essen.  Rhci- 
nisch-Wcstfiilischcs  Verlagskontor.  1953. 
680  2<ol.  pages,  ill.  48  dm. 

Comprising  64  chapters  under  the  main  head¬ 
ings,  I:  Stoat,  Recht,  Politil(;  II:  Wirtschajt; 
III:  Soziale  Ordnung;  IV:  Kirche,  Erzichung, 
Wissenschajt;  V:  Kunst  und  Kultur,  this 
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amazingly  thorough,  intelligently  organized 
compilation  of  vital  data  on  (iermany  (Ixith 
zones  are  included)  is  truly  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  an  indispensable  guide  for  anyone 
interested  in  or  dealing  with  (ierman  matters. 
By  more  than  implication  it  is  also  a  proud 
record  of  achievement  and  reconstruction, 
which  becomes  all  the  more  evident  if  one 
compares  this  “Zweite  Folge  des  Deutschland- 
Jahrbuchs”  with  its  predecessor  of  1949  (see 
B.A.  24:1,  p.  70).  With  the  collaboration  of 
almost  one  hundred  specialists,  the  entire  Cier- 
man  postwar  scene  has  been  statistically  and 
descriptively  appraised  and  put  together 
through  readily  available  references,  and  has 
been  reliably  brought  up  to  date.  Particu¬ 
larly  helpful — and  eloc]uent — are  the  many 
charts  and  tables,  while  the  text  is  indeed  a 
model  of  scientific  precision  and  editorial  ob¬ 
jectivity.  This  work  has  its  rightful  place  on 
the  shelves  of  everyone  professionally  or  intel¬ 
lectually  concerned  with  Ciermany,  and  no 
specialized  library  can  be  without  it. 

E.  E.  N. 

Otto  C.  A.  zur  Nedden,  Karl  H.  Ruppel, 

eds.  Reclams  Schauspielfiihrer.  Stuttgart. 

Reclam.  195,L  1,125  pages  -f-  32  plates. 
9.80  dm. 

Tills  competently  compiled  and  intelligently 
organized  guide  to  two  and  a  half  millenia  of 
world  drama  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
Universal-Bibliothek,  complementing  Reclams 
Opernfuhrer  and  Reclams  Konzertfiihrer,  and 
represents  a  valuable  contribution  to  literary 
and  theatrical  history.  For  practical  purposes, 
coverage  is  limited  to  the  theater  of  all  peoples 
(or  rather,  all  Kulturvollfer)  which  is  still  aJive 
today.  The  term  “alive"  applies  to  the  great 
dramas  of  world  literature  and  plays  of  literary 
significance  which  are  frequently  offered  on 
the  contemporary  stage. 

The  arrangement  is  chronological.  Life 
and  work  of  authors  are  briefly  outlined  and 
appraised.  The  contents  description  and  lit¬ 
erary  evaluation  of  their  plays  is  preceded 
by  the  list  of  the  dramatis  personae  and  indica¬ 
tion  of  place  and  time  of  action.  The  Schau- 
spielfuhrer  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
comprises  the  period  from  Aeschylus  to  about 
1900;  the  second  that  from  Strindberg  to  our 
time.  Each  of  the  two  periods  is  briefly  but 
comprehensively  presented  by  an  excellent  his¬ 
torical  introduction  written  by  zur  Nedden 
and  Ruppel,  respectively.  While  on  solid 
ground  regarding  the  first  period,  comprising 
a  truly  established  repertoire,  the  compilers 
were  on  shakier  foundations  regarding  the  se¬ 
lective  principles  governing  the  choice  of 


plays  for  the  contemporary  period  but  have 
handled  a  fluctuating  situation  with  remark¬ 
able  skill.  Although  German  authors  seem  to 
enjoy  somewhat  preferential  treatment,  for¬ 
eign  playwrights  are  well  represented,  anti 
the  over  all  impression  is  one  of  balanced 
catholicity. 

A  very  useful  feature  is  the  Erlduterung 
von  Fachwortern,  covering  technical  terms 
from  Al{t  to  Zellenbiihne.  Authors  and  works 
are  carefully  indexed,  and  the  32  plates  make 
representative  illustrations.  Theatergoers,  lov¬ 
ers  of  literature,  students,  and  teachers  will 
enjoy  and  treasure  this  highly  commendable 
and  quite  indis{)ensable  reference  work. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Rolf  Italiaander.  Im  Lande  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zers.  Hamburg.  Broschek.  1954.  40  pages, 
ill.  4.80  dm. 

In  a  brief,  charming,  and  intimate  little  book 
Italiaander  tells  of  his  visit  to  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer’s  remote  African  home.  Early  last  year, 
the  author,  who  is  becoming  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Africa,  traveled  to  Lambarene  to  meet  the 
man  who  has  become  almost  a  legend  even 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  received  into 
Schweitzer’s  immediate  household  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  many  fascinating  incidents  he  is 
able  to  relate  some  profound  conversations 
with  the  famous  humanitarian,  physician, 
writer,  and  musician.  Nevertheless,  Schweit¬ 
zer  is  not  presented  as  a  genius  and  a  legend, 
but  as  an  immensely  warmhearted  human  be¬ 
ing,  to  whom  fame  and  honors  matter  far 
less  than  his  simple,  everyday  duties,  his  pa¬ 
tients,  and  his  friends. 

Italiaander  demonstrates  that  a  picture  may 
l)e  worth  a  thousand  words  by  using  his  Leica 
to  complement  his  pen  and  thereby  creating  an 
admirably  well  rounded  portrait  of  All>ert 
Schweitzer  in  his  present  surroundings. 

Paul  G.  Fried 
Hope  College 

^  Martin  Gumpert.  Patient  und  Arzt,  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Scherz  &  Cioverts.  1954.  235  pages. 
The  (ierman  physician  who  just  died  in  New 
York  wrote  a  numlier  of  (ierman  books  since 
1917 — lyrics,  novels,  biographies,  and  the 
Herichte  aus  der  Fremde  (1948)  for  which 
he  received  the  “Lyrikpreis”  of  the  Sud- 
verlag.  In  his  latest  work,  he  proves  that  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  patient  in  his  physician  is  of 
utmost  importance.  The  author,  from  his  ex- 
pierience  as  dcKtor  and  as  patient,  tells  both 
how  to  develop  to  their  mutual  benefit  a  re¬ 
lationship  based  on  honesty,  understanding, 
and  goodwill.  Rudolph  Seiden 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Books  in  Spanish 

( For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  ""Head-Liners") 


Roberto  Bula  Piriz.  Herrera  y  Reissig 
(1875-1910).  Vida,  obra,  bibliografia,  an- 
tologta.  New  York.  Hispanic  Institute. 
1952.  115  pages,  ill.  |1.8U. 

This  is  a  minute  account  of  Herrera  y  Reissig’s 
life,  family  background,  education,  social  con¬ 
nections,  and  friendships.  Bula  follows  Reis- 
sig  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  describing 
for  us  his  bitter  struggle  for  fame  and  literary 
success.  The  biography  is  an  achievement,  al¬ 
though  it  is  marred  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
author’s  tendency  to  emphasize  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  aspect  and  by  his  unlimited  use  of  highly 
technical  terms  in  medicine.  Contemporary 
newspapers,  archives,  quotations,  and  personal 
narratives  have  l)een  examined  to  gather  as 
much  information  as  possible.  But  the  biogra¬ 
phy  is  only  very  useful  background  for  under¬ 
standing  the  poet  through  his  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  lectures,  and  interchange  with  other 
writers,  which  is  really  the  heart  of  the  book. 
In  a  second  part,  the  author  undertakes  the 
critical  evaluation  of  Herrera  y  Reissig  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  bulk  of  his  production. 
Here  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  (normal  in  Spanish  American  writers)  of 
an  Uruguayan  poet  from  Romanticism  to 
Modernism,  through  the  changing  shades  and 
concurrent  ways  of  Parnassianism  and  Symbol¬ 
ism.  Study,  personal  production,  discussions, 
reading,  self<riticism  brought  about  such  evo¬ 
lution  in  H.  R. 

An  inclusive  bibliography  and  a  selected 
anthology  complete  the  work. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

Melchor  Fernindez  Almagro.  Vida  y  obra 
de  Angel  Ganivet.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Oc- 
cidente.  New  ed.,  1953.  305  pages  -f-  6 
plates.  40  ptas. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Vida  y  obra  de  A. 
Ganivet  was  published  timely  enough,  in  1925, 
when  the  remains  of  the  suicide  (Ganivet 
killed  himself  while  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  Spain)  were  brought  from  Riga  to  his  home 
town,  Ciranada.  Spain  was  then  on  the  road 
forward  to  the  new  political  experiment  that 
came  a  few  years  later  (the  Second  Republic  of 
1931-1939).  Primo  de  Rivera  had  staged  his 
palace  revolution  (Sept.  13,  1923)  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  precariously  as  dictator  of 
Spain;  the  Spanish  youth  was  flexing  its  mus¬ 


cles  for  the  also  bloodless  transition  from  a 
century-old  monarchy  to  a  romantic  and  in¬ 
experienced  democracy. 

The  new  ideas  that  brought  renewed  polit¬ 
ical  and  literary  life  to  the  country  were  those 
of  Ganivet  and  of  the  literary  generation  of 
’98.  The  generation  of  1909  had  taken  the 
torch  from  the  men  of  ’98  and  were  setting  the 
stage  for  the  revolt  against  the  many  evils  that 
were  still  keeping  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  remember  the  author  as  a  postoffice 
clerk  of  the  1909  generation  who  came  to  Ma¬ 
drid  from  his  romantic  Granada  with  this 
book  in  1925;  and  1  remember  very  well  how 
the  book  was  accepted  by  the  nonconformist 
young  generation  that  brought  the  ideas  of 
Ganivet  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

Vida  y  obra  de  A.  Ganivet  was  a  resound¬ 
ing  knock  at  the  doors  of  history,  and  it  was 
fully  answered.  The  second  edition  of  the  same 
lxx)k  might  be  another  call  to  the  revival.  The 
optimism  of  Ganivet  (deep  faith  in  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  Spain,  coddled  in  his  constructive 
pessimism,  due  to  the  tangible  fact  of  Spain’s 
decay  after  the  frustration  of  a  century  of  civil 
struggle  and  the  fade-out  of  the  once  power¬ 
ful  empire)  was  illuminating  for  the  Span¬ 
iards  of  1925.  Ganivet  is  still  there  in  his 
preaching;  his  ideas  are  there  waiting  again 
for  somebody  to  bring  them  anew  into  action. 
The  second  edition  is  as  timely  as  the  first  one 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

**  Federico  Garcia  I^rca.  Obras  completas. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1954.  viii  -|-  1,653  pages, 
ill.  4“  ^  plates.  250  ptas. 

The  many  admirers  of  this  versatile  genius 
would  undoubtedly  sell  their  last  shirt,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  acquire  this  beautiful  book.  Com¬ 
pact  and  complete  (the  earlier  I^ada  edition 
in  eight  volumes  was  not  quite  complete,  al¬ 
though  very  meritorious),  this  edition  is  also 
provided  with  many  photographs;  Lorca’s 
sketches — some  in  color;  his  musical  scores 
and  lyrics;  reproductions  of  manuscripts;  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  editions,  transla¬ 
tions,  tributes,  critical  studies;  a  chronology  of 
his  life  and  work;  notes  on  the  text,  showing 
variants  and  sources;  plus  good  printing  and 
attractive  binding. 

The  works  arc  well  grouped,  roughly  fol- 
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lowing  chronological  order,  into  early  prose 
writings  (impressions,  essays,  narratives), 
poetry,  dramas,  other  prose  compositions.  The 
careful  notes  are  by  Arturo  del  Hoyo,  the 
prologue  by  forge  (iuillcn,  and  the  epilogue 
by  Vicente  Aleixandre.  The  prologue  stresses 
Lorca’s  originality,  sympathy,  childlikeness, 
and  situates  him  in  his  generation,  considered 
by  Azorin  to  be  Spain’s  Second  Golden  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  epilogue  plombs  the  poet’s  heart. 

A  book-lover’s  delight,  this  tastefully  dune 
compilation  offers  many  hours  of  enjoyment. 
It  is  another  illustrious  achievement  of  the 
firm  of  Aguilar.  B.  G.  D. 

*  Dick  Edgar  Ibarra  CJrasso.  Im  escritura  tn- 
digena  andtna.  La  Paz.  Talleres  Grificos 
Bolivianos.  1953.  318  pages  24  plates. 
Until  recent  years  the  statement  that  no  form 
of  writing  was  known  in  the  Inca  empire  went 
unchallenged.  The  few  examples  of  writing 
that  gradually  came  to  light  after  the  Span¬ 
ish  conquest,  which  are  almost  invariably  con¬ 
cerned  with  rituals  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  obviously  written  after  the  Conquest.  For 
several  years  Ibarra  Grasso  has  been  doing 
research  along  this  line,  and  the  present  book 
is  a  record  of  his  findings  and  conclusions.  As 
Director  of  the  Museo  Arqueol6gico  of  the 
Universidad  Mayor  de  San  Sim6n  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba  he  has  contacts  that  open  doors  to 
facilitate  his  work. 

The  first  144  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion  by  chapters  of  what  the  author 
and  other  researchers  have  learned,  illustrated 
with  plates.  There  follow  three  pages  of  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  remaining  170  pages,  profusely 
illustrated,  contain  specimens  of  native  writ¬ 
ing,  with  translations  or  explanations  of  their 
meaning.  Many  of  the  Indian  documents  are 
simple  pictographs;  some  are  made  of  clay 
figures  attached  to  discs  or  tablets;  others  are 
written  in  well  ordered  hieroglyphics. 

While  Ibarra  Grasso  has  found  no  pre- 
Columbian  native  documents,  he  published 
in  1940  an  article  entitled  La  escritura  que  los 
Incas  prohibteron,  and  he  believes  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  specimens  of  writing  stem  from  types 
known  during  the  Inca  regime. 

Nina  I^e  Weisinger 
University  of  Texas 

Antonio  Montoro  Sanchis.  ^C6mo  es  Azo¬ 
rin?  Madrid.  Riblioteca  Nueva.  1953.  310 
pages.  40  ptas. 

This  Ixxik  offers  little  that  is  new  to  those 
already  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  autobio¬ 
graphical  material  in  Azorfn’s  own  writings 
and  with  the  many  good  studies  on  the  life 
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and  art  of  Azorin,  especially  those  of  Angel 
Cruz  Rueda  and  of  Manuel  Granell.  Montoro 
stresses  too  much  the  early  “folletos,”  which 
Azorin  has  called  “alegres  pecadillos  dc  ju- 
ventud,”  sins  for  which  he  expresses  repent¬ 
ance  now  that  time  has  brought  peace  to  his 
heart,  truth  to  his  soul,  and  equanimity  to 
his  judgment. 

Veiled  in  the  author’s  alleged  admiration 
for  Azorin  are  sharp  criticisms  with  which 
most  serious  students  of  Azorin  would 
disagree.  Montoro  remarks  that  Azorin  is  a 
writer  who  feels  more  than  he  thinks,  observes 
more  than  he  meditates.  Referring  to  Azorin’s 
first  major  work,  Im  voluntad,  Montoro  de¬ 
clares  that  at  this  point  Azorin  is  admired  and 
loved  more  for  his  courage  and  irreproachable 
clarity  of  conduct  and  discernment  than  for 
a  mastery  of  expression  which  he  still  does 
not  possess.  In  contrast  to  this  view,  the  re¬ 
spected  scholar.  Lain  Entralgo,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Madrid,  in  his  excellent  study. 
La  generacidn  del  noventa  y  ocho,  evaluates 
Azorin’s  portrayal  of  the  Ventas  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  in  Im  voluntad,  as,  in  his  judgment,  the 
best  page  of  impressionistic  prose  in  all  Cas¬ 
tilian  literature. 

Montoro  shows  justifiable  enthusiasm  for 
Azorin’s  “prenovela,”  Superrealismo,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinion  that  the  title  should  Ite 
l-evante,  apparently  unaware  that,  with  the 
publication  of  Volume  V  of  Azorin’s  Ohras 
completas,  1948,  the  author  changed  the 
title  to  FA  libro  de  Levante.  Montoro  omits 
reference  to  such  recent  and  major  works 
as  Salvador  de  Olbena  and  Im  isla  de  au¬ 
rora,  1944.  In  writing  of  Azorin’s  art,  Mon¬ 
toro  re|)eats  for  the  most  part  what  Granell 
has  already  so  well  demonstrated  in  his  Kst^ti- 
ca  de  Azorin,  except  that  he  stresses  the  real¬ 
ism  of  Azorin’s  early  major  works,  which 
Ciranell  correctly  interprets  as  impressionistic. 

In  referring  to  the  (Generation  of  ’98,  Mon¬ 
toro  classifies  Rub^n  Dario  as  one  of  its  four 
most  important  writers,  omitting  here  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  Pio  Baroja,  Valle-Inclin,  or  Antonio 
Machado,  and  questioning  whether  Azorin 
can  he  compared,  as  a  much  discussed  writer, 
with  the  other  three  gigantes  of  the  (Genera¬ 
tion,  Ruben  Dario,  Benavente,  and  Unamuno. 

Montoro,  who  is  from  Alicante,  has  used  his 
knowledge  of  Azorin’s  background  and  youth 
to  round  out  his  book  with  some  personal  de¬ 
tails,  most  of  them  already  known.  He  re()eats 
the  frequent  and  superficial  judgment  of  Azo¬ 
rin  as  “un  homhre  deprimido,  melanc61icu, 
pesimista,”  claiming  that  he  has  always  been 
so.  A  careful  study  of  Azorin’s  complete  works 
offers  much  material  with  which  to  refute  this 
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opinion  and  many  others  expressed  by  Mon- 
toro. 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
University  of  Maryland 

**  (jabriel  Pradal-Rodriguez,  Rafael  Helio- 
doro  Valle.  Antonio  Machado.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.  1951.  212  pages. 

This  volume  was  prepared  as  part  of  the  hom¬ 
age  rendered  in  1949  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  poet  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
death,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  In¬ 
stitute  in  New  York.  It  consists  of  four  parts, 
the  hrst  being  devoted  to  a  biographical  study 
and  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  poet’s  works, 
by  Professor  Pradal.  The  main  literary  and 
philosophical  influences  upon  Machado,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Darfo  and  Unamuno,  his 
technique  and  stylistic  traits,  his  characteristic 
melancholy,  his  search  for  God,  his  philosophy 
of  life,  his  artistic  and  poetic  ideology,  his 
fondness  for  Castile,  his  great  love  for  his 
country  and  his  race,  his  faith  in  the  common 
man  and  the  forces  of  democracy,  which  he 
defended  with  his  pen  and  his  life,  are  all 
brought  out  with  deep  understanding  and 
simplicity,  and  a  wealth  of  erudition,  in  fifty- 
odd  fascinating  pages  packed  with  the  rich 
[Kietic  personality  of  one  of  Spain’s  greatest 
literary  figures  of  all  tihie. 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  bibliography 
embracing  some  600  entries,  compiled  by  the 
distinguished  poet,  bibliographer,  and  diplo¬ 
mat  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  This  is  followed 
by  a  well  chosen  anthology  of  Machado’s 
prose  and  poetic  works,  and  in  the  fourth  part 
apftears  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  the 
address  which  the  poet  had  been  preparing 
for  the  occasion  of  his  initiation  into  the  Span¬ 
ish  Academy.  This  handsome  octavo  volume 
is  further  embellished  with  twenty-six  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs,  and  carries  an  account 
of  the  aforementioned  homage.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  is  the  introduction  written  by 
Federico  de  Onfs. 

A.  M.  de  la  Torre 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Paul  Valery.  La  foven  Parca.  Mariano 
Brull,  tr.  Paris.  Civilisations  du  Sud,  n.d. 
118  pages. 

This  little  book  contains  two  things  of  two 
sorts.  One  is  a  translation — a  poet’s  transla¬ 
tion,  faithful  and  beautiful — by  the  Cuban 
Mariano  Brull,  of  one  of  the  great  poems  of 
our  time.  La  feune  Parque.  The  other  is  an 
essay  on  the  ideals  of  translation,  on  Valery  as 
translator  (and  discusses  his  unpublished  ren¬ 
dering  of  Vergil’s  Bucolics).  Written  by  Ma- 


thilde  Pomes,  this  study  is  “philological”  in 
the  truest,  the  rarest  sense.  One  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  most  solid  contributions  to  the 
enormous  literature  on  Valery,  it  is  an  evoca¬ 
tion  of  the  man  “around  whom  the  air  was  so 
much  lighter  and  brighter  than  around 
others.” 

Herbert  Steiner 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Octavio  Amdrtegui.  Fray  Simplicio  y  otros 
cuentos.  Bogoti.  Espiral.  1953.  189  pages. 
$3.50  m/col. 

Like  a  nun  drowsily  telling  her  beads  and 
waking  up  in  fits  and  starts,  the  author  of  this 
slim  volume  gently  spins  his  tales,  often  in¬ 
terrupting  himself  to  philosophize  or  remi¬ 
nisce.  His  sense  of  imagery  is  a  delight.  A  cat 
dozing  in  the  warm  ashes  of  a  hearth  ...  a 
silver  spoon  tinkling  against  a  fragile  teacup 
.  .  .  the  fragrant  coolness  of  a  convent  garden 
.  .  .  these  are  among  the  sights,  sounds,  and 
smells  that  he  evokes  with  the  physical  impact 
of  a  Francois  Mauriac.  Otherwise,  nothing 
much  happens  here  that  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing.  Gossamer  stuff  this,  with  a  touch  of 
magic  to  it,  but  tenuous  as  a  cobweb,  woven 
out  of  nothing. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  /. 

Gill)crto  Chivez,  Jr.  Batalla  sin  fin.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Botas.  1953. 335  pages.  $7.50  m/mex. 
The  fourth  novel  of  Gilberto  Chivez  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account,  realistically  narrated,  of  the 
life  of  a  family,  an  apartment  house,  and  a 
city.  Jorge  Velasco,  an  illustrator  and  drafts¬ 
man,  his  wife  and  two  children  are  living  at 
the  “Irabi^n”  Apartments  in  Mexico  City  in 
1946,  a  year  of  drought  and  crisis.  Through 
the  lives  of  this  family  and  the  motley  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  building,  the  author  presents  the 
endless  battle  of  a  cross-section  of  city-dwellers 
against  hunger,  disease,  boredom,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  bureaucracy.  The  author  has 
evolved  a  consistently  interesting  story  from 
actual  events  which  he  has  taken  from  news¬ 
paper  hies  and  combined  with  a  cast  of  ima¬ 
ginary  characters. 

Edmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
University  of  Oregon 

**  Celia  de  Diego.  Un  grillo  entre  los  juncos. 
Buenos  Aires.  lx>sada.  1953.  156  pages. 
$18  m/arg. 

Here  are  a  dozen  short  stories,  more  than  half 
of  which  take  place  in  the  Delta  region  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Four  are  from  the  Sierra.  The 
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souls  of  the  characters  are  Intimately,  mysteri¬ 
ously,  rather,  intertwined  with  the  nature  that 
surrounds  them — the  landscape,  the  weather, 
the  animals,  and  the  plants.  In  fact,  the  author 
uses  these  externals  as  symbols  and  images 
in  relating  and  furthering  her  themes,  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  are  psychological  studies 
of  a  group  of  frustrated  and  mildly  mad  and 
criminal  people.  The  tales  are  told  obliquely 
with  a  masterful  style  and  sense  of  atmosphere, 
hut  there  is  so  little  action  in  many  of  them 
that  one  has  to  read  them  more  than  once  in 
order  to  catch  the  author’s  intention. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Buenos  Aires 

Mignon  Dominguez.  El  pacard  de  los  tu- 
cos.  Buenos  Aires.  The  Author.  1952.  125 
pages.  $12  m/arg. 

These  short  stories  dramatically  depict  the 
sterling  virtues  of  the  folk  of  northern  Argen¬ 
tina — a  land  that  is  “half  memory-half  hope” 
— who,  in  spite  of  tragedy  of  past  and  present, 
can  yet  live  out  their  obscure  destinies  with 
faith  in  their  homeland  and  in  the  morrow. 
Some — in  the  best  tradition  of  Hernindez, 
Obligado,  Lugones — are  exceptional  in  their 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  evocation  of  authen¬ 
tic  national  traits  forged  in  the  hardships  of 
early  settlement  (“Ave  Maria  Gratia  Plena”) 
and  of  Guerra  Gaucha  days  (“La  ceguera  de 
Agustina  Arias”)  and  later  embodied  in  such 
unsung  guardians  as  “Na  Narcisa,”  pride  of 
the  creole  kitchen  with  its  earthy  smells  of  al- 
garrobo  wood  and  tortilla  (“El  Zonda  sobre 
los  rastros”),  and  “el  viejo  Quevedo”  who 
faced  each  daily  tragedy  with  Christian  forti¬ 
tude  and  faith  engendered  of  “poverty  with 
dignity”  (“I^  vida  comienza  todos  los  dias”). 
Others  are  mere  vignettes  of  character  por¬ 
trayal  or  of  scenes  of  simple  but  meaningful 
moments  that  have  marked  men’s  lives 
through  all  time.  All  are  products  of  a  whole¬ 
some  Hispanic  realism  (there  is  a  glossary), 
|x)etically  enhanced  with  images  that  are  fresh 
and  forceful  without  being  intrusive.  Not  a 
few  may  well  find  a  place  in  tomorrow’s  an¬ 
thologies. 

John  E.  Englel(irl( 

Tulane  University 

*  Luisa  Forrellad.  Siempre  en  captllu.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Destino.  1954.  282  pages.  50  ptas. 
With  rare  skill  in  arousing  and  holding  the 
reader’s  interest,  Luisa  Forrellad  tells  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  the  lives  of  three  young 
doctors  who  find  themselves  caught  in  a  diph¬ 
theria  epidemic  and  who,  together,  fight  It. 
More  importantly,  their  story  is  an  affirmation 


of  such  basic  realities  as  friendship  and  the 
possibility  of  human  progress.  Instinct  with 
idealism,  warm  with  tenderness,  and  told  with 
an  obviously  continuing  faith  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  mankind  and  in  man’s  continuing 
capacity  for  sacrifice,  the  novel  is  singularly 
refreshing  in  today’s  world  of  letters.  Not 
only  is  it  written  with  a  technical  excellence 
which  has  been  aptly  described  as  “an  ex¬ 
traordinary  case  of  novelistic  intuition,”  but 
the  story  itself  reflects  a  positive  philosophy  of 
life  which  is  badly  needed  in  this  moment  of 
world  history. 

Already  in  its  third  edition,  this  Eugenio 
Nadal  prize  novel  for  1953  marks  the  arrival 
of  a  most  noteworthy  new  author.  Her  book 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  Span¬ 
ish  literature  and,  once  begun,  the  reader  will 
find  it  most  difficult  to  lay  aside. 

Mad  aline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

**  Martin  G6mez  Palacio.  Cuando  la  paloma 
pence  al  cuervo.  Mexico.  Botas.  1953.  247 
pages. 

The  three  stories  in  this  collection  treat  of 
middle  age,  not  as  a  problem,  but  as  a  state. 
In  the  title  story,  the  narrator  reveals  in  long, 
interior  dialogues,  his  life  of  “quiet  despera¬ 
tion,”  as  he  longs  for  his  youth  and  for  the 
less  chaotic  and  more  conservative  period  of 
pre-Revolutionary  Mexico.  He  equates  his  own 
physical  disintegration  with  the  decay  of  the 
ideals  of  the  revolution.  Action  is  kept  to  a 
minimum,  desires  are  camouflaged  until  they 
are  nonexistent.  One  is  moved  to  feel  that 
for  the  three  middle-aged  men,  the  anguishes 
of  aging  have  been  put  away  with  the  last  rem¬ 
nants  of  youth. 

Dorothy  Feldmann  Harth 
Durham,  N.  C. 


**  Jos^  M.*  Iribarren.  El  patio  de  caballos  y 
otras  es tarn  pas.  Zaragoza.  Libreria  Gen¬ 
eral.  1952.  221  pages.  25  ptas. 

A  very  creditable  collection  of  sketches  of 
Spanish  life  in  the  tradition  of  Larra  and 
Azorin,  particularly  the  latter.  The  author 
presents  landscapes,  towns,  human  types,  and 
customs  of  the  northeastern  country  fur  the 
most  part.  “El  enterrador,”  a  humorous  char¬ 
acter  sketch  of  a  veteran  gravedigger,  and  the 
title  piece,  a  worthy  addition  to  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  bullfight,  are  outstanding  examples 
of  the  writer’s  style  and  artistic  ability. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 
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Hcrnin  Jaramillo.  Ijos  antojos  de  Deida- 
mia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1952. 
227  pages. 

The  twenty  stories  in  this  collection  deal  either 
with  instances  of  violence  nauseating  in  their 
realism,  or  with  the  sexual  exploits  of  human 
beings  and  animals.  The  author  states  that 
his  long  experience  among  primitive  Chileans 
entitles  him  to  write  faithfully  about  them. 
But  his  insistence  upon  brutishness  and  filth 
reveals  a  patent  obsession:  .  .  El  exquisito 

tiende  ...  a  la  inhibicidn  sexual  o  a  la  miso- 
genia  y  a  nosotros  la  hembra  nos  atrae  y  la 
lujuria  nos  estremece  el  dorso  como  un  potro 
alimentado  con  avena.”  Violence  and  sex,  like 
any  other  aspect  of  life,  have  a  proper  place 
in  works  of  art;  but  when  they  exclude  every¬ 
thing  else  they  lose  all  claim  to  art  and  be¬ 
come  sensationalism  or  pornography. 

Kdmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
University  of  Oregon 

**  Clotilde  Luisi.  Regreso  y  otros  cuentos. 

Madrid.  Insula.  1953.  267  pages.  50  ptas. 
Five  fantastic  stories  comprise  this  latest  col¬ 
lection  by  the  Uruguayan  poetess,  essayist,  and 
playwright,  Clotilde  Luisi.  The  rather  long 
title  story  is  an  extraordinarily  good  exercise  on 
the  theme  of  the  Doppelgiinger.  The  sustained 
good  writing  and  psychological  insight  make 
for  absorbing  reading,  as  in  the  best  stories 
of  Saki  and  Henry  James.  Niebla,  the  second 
story,  is  suggestive  and  symbolic  writing  at  its 
best — the  resemblance  here  to  Maria  Luisa 
Bombal  is  purely  that  of  two  excellent  writers 
treating  similar  topics.  The  nightmare  at¬ 
mosphere  in  El  regdo  is  worthy  of  Kafka  and 
Horacio  Quiroga.  Clotilde  Luisi’s  forte  is  a 
deceptively  simple  and  natural  manner  of  nar¬ 
ration  and  dialogue. 

Edmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
University  of  Orgeon 

H^tor  Mendo7.a.  luis  cosas  simples.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Studium.  1954.  82  pages. 

A  three-act  play  and  an  entremis  alxiut  con¬ 
temporary  preparatory  school  life  in  Mexico. 
The  theme  or  themes  are  somewhat  banal  and 
hackneyed — the  adolescent  in  love  with  the 
prostitute,  the  athlete’s  tribulations  at  exam¬ 
ination  ti.me,  the  plans  for  cheating  on  exams, 
unreciprocated  love,  etc.  The  scenes  take  place 
in  an  ice<ream  parlor  and  are  excellently  in¬ 
tertwined.  The  dialogue  is  silken  smooth  and 
there  are  no  technical  defects  unless  it  be  that 
the  entremis  (which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
play)  fails  in  its  dramatic  intent.  The  author 
introduces  one  or  two  new  techniques  in  play¬ 


writing.  Technically  and  stylistically  perfect, 
thematically  deficient. 

fohn  V.  Falconieri 
Bowling  Green  State  University 

**  Magdalena  Mondrag6n.  jPorque  me  da  la 
ganal  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional.  1953. 
131  pages. 

This  play  in  four  acts  is  about  the  pathetic — 
and  not  unusual — case  of  a  woman  of  lifty 
who,  horrified  at  growing  old,  tries  to  recap¬ 
ture  her  youth  by  all  artificial  means  possible — 
including  plastic  surgery — only  to  find  that  in 
the  process  she  is  losing  her  husband,  precisely 
what  she  had  thought  to  avoid.  The  obvious 
moral  intent  of  the  play  only  makes  for  lack 
of  real  projection  on  the  part  of  the  characters, 
who  throughout  the  play  remain  unreal  and 
doll-like.  I'he  author  tries  to  give  the  play  a 
symbolic  significance,  but  her  treatment  of  the 
subject  lacks  the  power  to  express  the  real  im¬ 
plications  of  this  pathetic  situation  which  was 
treated  so  successfully  by  William  Inge  in  his 
play  “Come  back,  little  Sbeba.” 

Rudolph  Cardona 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Juan  Carlos  Onetti.  Los  adioses.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1954.  88  pages.  $10  m/arg. 
From  the  commonplace  o()ening  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  ending,  the  shadow  of  tragedy  lies  over 
this  account  of  the  championship  basketball 
player  smitten  with  an  incurable  disease  who 
comes  to  a  small  mountain  town  to  await  his 
fate.  The  somber  sjiecter  darkens  every  page 
of  Onetti’s  novelette,  and  the  author  makes 
skilful  use  of  the  everyday  activities  of  the  vil- 
agers  and  the  holiday  frivolity  of  tourists  to 
etch  with  awful  effectiveness  the  picture  of  a 
life  without  hope.  Ciranted  the  philosophical 
perspicacity  of  the  village  shopkee{)er  through 
whose  eyes  the  reader  watches  the  drama  un¬ 
fold,  this  is  a  tragic  vignette  which  is  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  well  sustained. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  ffernin  del  Solar.  La  noche  de  enfrente. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1952.  184 

pages. 

Six  of  the  eleven  stories  in  this  collection  are 
told  in  the  first  person.  All  are  woven  of  stark 
— at  times  unearthly — themes  and  characters. 
Although  written  with  restraint  and  in  Iteauti- 
ful  and  striking — often  poetic — prose,  most 
of  them  leave  a  bitter  savor.  The  last  one  is  the 
most  shocking  and  unbelievable.  It  is  of  a 
boy  born  with  “dos  cabezas  normales”  (  named 
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Pedro  and  Pablo)  and  covers  some  years  to  a 
horrible  denouement. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Carlos  Arturo  T ruque.  Granizada.  Bogota. 

Espiral.  1953.  89  pages.  $2  m/col. 

The  judges  made  no  mistake  in  awarding  the 
Espiral  Prize  for  1953  to  this  collection  of 
short  stories  by  a  twenty-six  year  old  roust¬ 
about.  Carlos  Arturo  Truque  puts  one  in  mind 
of  the  early  Mexican  Revolutionary  writers; 
he  has  their  anger  at  social  wrongs,  a  hot  an¬ 
ger  that  comes  up  against  a  cold  stratum  of 
fatalism,  and  their  ability  to  detect  and  savor 
the  spice  of  irony  in  the  lives  of  los  de  abajo. 
It  is  to  be  ho|ied  that  with  this  encouragement 
he  will  make  authorship  his  vocation  and  here¬ 
after  give  more  study  to  plot  construction  and 
character  development. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol(a,  Ol^la. 

Guadalupe  Amor.  Poesias  completas.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1951.  xxiv-j-252  pages,  ill. 
60  ptas. 

Following  the  appearance  of  her  verses  in  the 
anthology  Presente  de  la  lirica  mexicana,  by 
Manuel  Altolaguirrc,  the  poetess  published 
Yo  soy  mi  casa,  Puerta  obstinada,  Circulo  de 
angustia,  and  Polvo.  This  volume  collects  these 
four  and  adds  Mds  alld  de  lo  oscuro.  Margarita 
Michelena  writes  a  short  introductory  pro¬ 
logue,  and  the  poetess  includes  a  brief  auto¬ 
biographical  confession.  Guadalupe  Amor  is 
obsessed  with  the  theme  of  death.  There  is  a 
modern  harroque  frustration  with  life,  “la 
nada”  she  repeats  so  often,  in  her  introspective 
search  for  hope  and  eternity.  As  in  the  verse 
of  Carlos  Bousono,  in  her  poetry  God  is  not 
altogether  orthodox.  The  abandonment  of 
poetic  concern  for  other  mysteries  and  enigmas 
of  life  detracts  from  her  intimate  style. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

^  Francisco  Gincr  de  los  Rfos.  fornada 
hecha.  Poesia:  1914—1952.  Mexico.  Te- 
zontle.  1953.  227  pages. 

As  if  death  and  life  had  forced  him  into  the 
company  of  poetry,  the  poet  moves  onward 
seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  the  beauty — some¬ 
times  melancholy,  sometimes  hright-hued — 
around  him.  Anguish  and  despair  threaten 
the  poet’s  characteristic  serenity,  but  never 
still  the  quickening  of  his  spirit.  The  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  the  selections  chosen 
for  this  collection  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
poet’s  reaction  to  situations.  While  death 


plays  pianissimo,  life  crescendoes  to  a  great 
fortissimo.  Mood  varies  from  solitude  in 
harmony  with  nature,  from  a  yearning  for 
tenderness,  tc  contemplation  of  the  streets  of 
London  and  Paris.  The  work  has  substance 
and  sense. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarl{ 
University  of  California 

*  Enrique  Gonzilez  Rojo.  Dimensidn  ima- 
ginaria.  (Ensayo  poeticista),  Mexico.  Cua- 
dernos  Americanos.  1953.  91  pages,  ill. 
$5  m/mex. 

A  bizarre  and  pretentious  little  volume,  Di¬ 
mensidn  imaginaria  is  the  first  published  work 
of  the  grandson  of  Mexico’s  famous  poet,  En¬ 
rique  CJonzilez-Martinez.  The  author  presents 
two  versions  of  a  long  poem:  one  in  abstruse 
rhyming  verse;  the  second,  as  a  sort  of  explica¬ 
tion,  in  more  freely  flowing  prose  verse.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  numerous  footnotes  to  clarify 
some  of  the  hazy  passages  and  a  rather  patron¬ 
izing  preface  expounding  in  some  detail  what 
ensues.  Perrault’s  celebrated  fairy  tale,  Petit 
Poucet,  serves  as  the  motif,  but  unhappily  it  is 
here  shrouded  in  vague  symbols  and  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  completely  lacking  in  charm  and 
freshness.  George  D.  Schade 

University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Jos^  Marta  Millis  Vallicrosa,  comp.  8c  tr. 
lut  poesia  hebraica  postbiblica.  Barcelona. 
Jan^s.  1953.  xxix  -}-  389  pages. 

The  pleasant  feature  of  this  compact  volume 
is  its  easy  readability.  The  translations  into 
Spanish  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  first  few  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.  and  from  Hispa no-Hebrew  are 
amazingly  simple  and  enjoyable.  The  division 
of  material  is  by  chronological  periods  rather 
than  by  style  of  original  author.  The  author 
does  not  labor  this  division,  however.  Main 
eras  are  Rahhinical-Talmudic  pericMl,  Spanish 
period,  Galician-Italian  period,  and  Modern 
period.  TTie  book  is  a  reminder  of  the  literary 
contribution  not  only  of  Jewry  from  the  time 
of  Christ  to  the  present,  but  more  especially 
of  the  Spanish  Jew  whose  intellectual  prowess 
paralleled  that  of  the  more  widely  known 
Hispano-Arab  culture  in  Spain.  An  unex¬ 
pected  similarity  of  style  and  content  is  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  workmanship  of  twenty  centuries  of 
Jewish  poetry.  fohn  D.  Harbron 

T oronto 

Silvina  Ocampo.  IjOs  nombres.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emec^.  1953.  103  pages.  |I6  m/arg. 
This  collection  of  verses  contains  some  three 
do7.en  poems  by  the  sister  of  Victoria  Ocampo. 
Well  wrought,  they  are,  however,  almost  with- 
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out  exception,  all  too  subjective  and  introspec- 
tive,  resulting  in  inevitable  monotony  for  the 
reader.  The  themes  of  inner  loneliness  and 
longing  and  endless  search  narrow  the  interest 
of  the  poems,  so  that,  instead  of  a  universal 
and  eclectic  appeal,  they  give  one  the  feeling 
that  the  author,  instead  of  dominating  her  neu¬ 
rosis,  as  the  artist  should,  lets  it  get  out  of 
hand  and  overwhelm  her.  However,  it  may  be 
that  the  verses  in  this  book  were  chosen  for 
their  similarity  of  content  and  form. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Buenos  Aires 

Joao  Pinto  Delgado.  Poema  de  la  Retna 
Ester,  Lamentaciones  del  prof  eta  Jeremias, 
Historia  de  Rut  y  varias  poesfas  (Rouen, 
David  du  Petit  Val,  1627).  I.  S.  Revah,  ed. 
Lisbon.  Institut  Fran^ais  au  Portugal. 
1954.  xl  373  -j-  xiii  pages.  50$. 

Few  know  today  the  works  of  this  Portuguese 
Jewish  poet,  composed  in  Spanish  verse  on 
French  soil.  In  his  introduction,  R^vah  traces 
the  wanderings  of  the  Delgado  family  from 
Southern  Portugal  via  Rouen  to  Amsterdam. 
He  explains  how  the  author  chose  his  religious 
themes  with  the  purpose  of  winning  Christian 
converts  back  to  the  Jewish  faith.  In  Esther 
as  in  the  Lamentations,  Delgado  gave  voice  to 
the  burning  passion,  endless  sorrow,  firm  hope, 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  of  the  persecuted. 
The  passion  and  a  fine  sense  of  color  and  sound 
have  created  the  beauty  which  already  Mcn^n- 
dez  y  Pelayo  noted  in  Delgado’s  verse. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Claudio  Rodriguez.  Don  de  la  ebriedad. 

Madrid.  Rialp.  1953.  67  pages.  10  ptas. 
The  author  of  this  little  book  of  verse  finds 
himself  in  a  passing  state  of  inertia  (the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  reigns)  and  his  principal  con¬ 
cern  seems  to  be  that  of  enlightenment, 

. S(,  ebrio  ettoy,  tin  duda. 

I.a  maAana  no  et  tal,  et  una  amplia 
llanura  tin  combate,  caii  cterna, 
cati  dctconocida  porque  en  cada 
lugar  donde  antes  era  tombra  el  tiempo, 
ahora  la  luz  etpera  ter  creada. 

This  poetic  prose  is  at  times  forced  in  an  effort 
to  make  every  line  either  eleven  or  twelve 
syllables  with  no  definite  pattern  of  stress  or 
rhyme  but  always  ending  in  an  unstressed 
syllable.  The  great  asset  of  the  work  is  its  pow¬ 
erful  imagery.  This  twenty  year  old  author 
bears  watching. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  Jos^  Colts  Grau.  Estudios  filosdficos  y 
literarios.  Madrid.  Rialp.  1954.  375  pages. 
43  ptas. 

The  author  is  Rector  of  the  University  of  Va¬ 
lencia  and  a  professor  of  law.  This  book  is 
presented  as  a  collection  of  articles  (published 
between  1942  and  1952)  principally  on  philo¬ 
sophic  and  literary  themes  but  including  nu¬ 
merous  ventures  into  other  fields  of  thought. 
The  true  nature  of  these  writings,  however, 
is  quickly  discovered  to  be  a  defense  of  the 
conservative,  traditional,  and  Catholic  aspects 
of  modern  Spain.  Thus,  Corts  shows  himself 
to  be  a  doctrinaire  defender  of  hispanidad, 
an  anti-liberal,  an  anti-Communist  ( passim ), 
an  anti-Semite,  as  well  as  an  admirer  of  such 
intellectual  giants  as  Francisco  Franco  and 
Jos^  Antonio  Primo  de  Rivera,  hero-martyr 
of  the  Falange.  Although  it  may  be  impossible 
to  judge  the  sincerity  of  the  author’s  convic¬ 
tions,  one  must  admit  that  he  upholds  them 
vigorously. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  fr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

C^ar  Gonzilez-Ruano.  Mis  cien  mejores 
crdnicas.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1954. 
286  pages.  40  ptas. 

No  newcomer  to  the  world  of  letters  is  C«ar 
Gonzilez-Ruano.  Among  his  previous  literary 
offerings  is  Antologfa  de  poetas  espaholes  con- 
tempordneos  en  lengua  castellana,  reviewed  in 
R.A.  21:3,  p.  333,  and  Memorias.  Mi  medio 
siglo  se  confiesa  a  medias,  reviewed  in  B.A. 
27:4,  p.  425.  As  the  author  states  in  his  own 
prdlogo,  these  crdnicas  have  been  selected  from 
his  writings  over  a  period  of  eight  to  ten  years. 
The  articles  previously  appeared  in  such  well 
known  journalistic  organs  as  Arriba,  ABC, 
Informaciones,  and  La  Tarde,  all  of  Madrid, 
La  Vanguardia  of  Barcelona,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  presses. 

Highlighted  in  this  kind  of  cultural  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  Who’s  Who  are  such  names  as  Gus¬ 
tavo  de  Maeztu,  Eugenio  de  Castro,  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke,  Bernard  Shaw,  Somerset 
Maugham,  Paul  Morand,  and  Pablo  Picasso. 
Gonzilez-Ruano  gives  considerable  attention 
to  the  caf^s  of  Madrid  and  the  persons  who 
frequent  them.  In  the  selection,  “Roma,”  he 
compares  Mussolini  to  Tiberius;  and  in 
“Paris,”  he  tells  of  the  spell  cast  on  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  city.  In  the  last  section,  “Mundo 
vario,”  appears  Gonzilez-Ruano’s  editorial  on 
the  heinous  kidnapping  that  befell  the  world- 
famous  Lindbergh  family. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  this  volume  Gon¬ 
zilez-Ruano  writes  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Franco  government,  or  about  those  distin- 
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guished  Spaniards  now  living  in  exile  as  a 
result  of  the  Franco  coup.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  omission  rather  than  of  commission. 

Edna  L.  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

**  Amado  Nervo.  Semblamas  y  critica  litera- 
ria.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1952. 
XV  -|-  196  pages. 

This  volume  contains  forty-seven  short 
sketches  selected  from  the  author’s  voluminous 
journalistic  publications  by  Francisco  (ionzi- 
lez  Guerrero.  The  editor  includes  a  brief  pref¬ 
ace  in  which  he  (x>ints  out  the  need  for  his  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  main  body  of  the  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  con¬ 
sists  of  brief,  usually  complimentary,  recollec¬ 
tions  of  personal  contacts  with  Nervo’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  Among  those  included  are  Rafael 
Delgado,  Luis  Urbina,  and  Federico  Gamboa. 
Far  more  interesting  to  this  reviewer  were  the 
articles  of  the  second  part,  which  deals  with 
literary  criticism.  Of  prime  importance  is  his 
“Los  modernistas  mexicanos,”  which  is  a  fine 
defense  of  the  new  poetry,  and  his  critical 
opinions  of  various  modernist  poets  make 
equally  fascinating  reading. 

Richard  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Jos^  Marfa  Garcfa  Escudero.  Los  Estados 
Unidos  cumplen  sigh  y  medio,  Madrid. 
Nacional.  1952.  160  pages.  35  ptas. 

This  is  a  satire  on  the  United  States.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  he  is  reporting  his  own  ob¬ 
servations  in  Gulliver-like  style,  assuming  that 
Americans  should  not  resent  the  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  they  disseminate.  He  concludes  that  the 
country  is  socialistic,  the  states  more  indepen¬ 
dent  than  united,  the  political  parties  both 
democratic,  that  culture  is  material,  and  no 
intellectual  class  exists.  The  American  philoso¬ 
phy  is  “I  am  the  expert.”  Automobiles  deter¬ 
mine  the  population  count.  The  family  has 
disintegrated,  hence  the  rise  in  Catholicism. 
However,  there  is  some  hope  for  this  civiliza¬ 
tion  now  that  America  is  no  longer  isolationist. 
The  reading  is  not  too  pleasant  and  not  at  all 
humorous. 

Alma  T.  Watl(ins 
Tennessee  State  University 

^  Salvador  Canals  Frau.  Las  poblaciones  in- 
dtgenas  de  la  Argentina:  Su  origen — su  pa- 
sado — su  presente.  Buenos  Aires.  Sud- 
americana.  1953.  575  pages. 

The  author  offers  here  both  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  anthropology  and  short  descriptions 


of  the  physical  anthropology,  ethnography, 
language,  and  history  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  of  Argentina.  Unfortunately,  he  fre¬ 
quently  presents  as  accepted  facts  the  wildest 
theories  concerning  the  origins  of  American 
Indians,  and  his  entire  interpretation  centers 
around  an  attempt  to  derive  all  New  World 
culture  directly  from  the  Old  World.  The 
purely  descriptive  passages,  though  extremely 
sketchy,  offer  interesting  summaries  of  the 
available  material.  Illustrations  and  maps  are 
profuse.  This  book  will  appeal  more  to  the 
general  public,  for  whom  it  evidently  was  writ¬ 
ten,  than  to  the  professional  anthropologist. 

Ann  Chowning 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

**  Enrique  Baguc.  Pequeha  historia  de  la 
humanidad  medieval.  Barcelona.  Aym.L 
1953.  201  pages,  ill.  115  ptas. 

In  a  summary  treatment  of  cultural  history 
Enrique  Bagu^  discusses  five  great  areas  of 
medieval  life:  the  average  curriculum  vitae, 
aristocratic  life,  church  and  school,  the  city  of 
traders  and  craftsmen,  and  finally,  the  supra¬ 
national  Christian  community  of  faith  and 
charity.  Bagu^’s  work,  approved  by  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  authority,  lets  medieval  life  ap¬ 
pear  as  much  more  charming,  secure,  and  ra¬ 
tional  than  it  probably  was.  What  the  author 
says  is  factually  correct,  yet  he  by-passes  too 
many  controversial  issues. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  beautiful  book.  It  is 
written  in  a  lovely,  limpid,  unrhetorical  prose; 
its  many  full-page  illustrations,  culled  mainly 
from  Spanish  sources,  are  superb,  and  as  an 
artistic  expression  of  scholarly  and  enlightened 
romanticism  it  deserves  recognition. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  D.  G6mez  Molleda.  Gibraltar.  Una  con- 
tienda  diplomdtica  en  el  reinado  de  Fe¬ 
lipe  V.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1953.  xxxli  -|- 
376  pages  -j-  8  plates. 

Gibraltar  is  such  a  copiously  documented  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Gibraltar 
during  the  period  1720-1730  that  it  may  well 
have  started  life  as  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
Ci6mez  Molleda  maintains  that  Spain’s  legal 
claim  to  Gibraltar  was  indisputable  but  that 
inept  foreign  policy  and  misplaced  confidence 
in  France  and  Austria,  coupled  with  England’s 
intense  desire  to  retain  Gibraltar,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  Spain’s  failure  to  regain  her  lost  terri¬ 
tory.  Despite  some  tendency  to  repeat  herself, 
the  author  has  produced  a  readable  work  in 
which  she  defends  quite  adequately  her  defi- 
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nitely  Spanish  point  of  view.  Not  a  little  of 
the  interest  of  the  work  derives  from  its  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  commercial  practices  of  the 
day. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 


Ksteban  Ciuardiola  Cubas.  Historia  de  la 
Univertidad  de  Honduras  en  la  primera 
centuria  de  su  fundacidn.  Tegucigalpa. 
Talleres  Ti|x)griAcos  Nacionales.  1952. 
207  pages. 

In  the  cultural  life  of  Central  America,  the 
University  of  Honduras  occupies  a  distin¬ 
guished  place.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  modest 
group  presided  over  by  the  ex-Franciscan 
recluse  Jos^  Trinidad  Reyes  (1797-1855),  a 
native  of  Tegucigalpa  who  gathered  together 
young  men  eager  to  learn,  who  later  figured 
in  politics  and  government  (Miximo  Soto, 
Yanuario  Ciirdn).  The  group  took  the  name  of 
“Sociedad  del  (ienio  F.mprendedor  y  del  Buen 
Gusto."  The  university  was  founded  upon 
this  institution  which  later  was  called  “Liter¬ 
ary  Academy  of  Tegucigalpa,”  officially  rec- 
ogni7.ed  by  the  national  government  (April 
18,  1845),  thanks  also  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
President,  Dr,  Juan  Lindo,  a  lawyer  of  the  Au- 
dencia  of  Mexico  and  founder  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  El  Salvador  when  he  was  head  of  that 
government.  In  the  decree  which  created  the 
University  ( 1847)  there  were  named  four  doc¬ 
tors  of  Theology,  four  in  Canonical  Law,  three 
in  Civil  Law,  three  in  Philosophy,  and  fifteen 
lecturers,  Reyes  being  one  of  the  first  group. 
The  University  had  its  own  press  which  pub¬ 
lished  various  hooks.  Under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Marco  Aurelio  Soto  it  was  reorganized 
in  1881  and  was  given  the  name  of  Central 
University  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Ram6n  Rosa 
(1882),  Minister  of  Instruction,  having  deliv¬ 
ered  the  inaugural  address.  Its  present  organ 
is  the  Revista  de  la  Universidad,  founded  by 
the  Rector,  R6mulo  E.  Duron  (1909). 

Most  of  these  facts  appear  in  the  hook  of 
Dr.  Guardiola,  who  was  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  book  begins  by  reviewing  some 
aspects  of  the  evangelizing  of  Honduras, 
which  was  linked  to  cultural  progress.  The 
importance  of  the  book  rests  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  write  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University.  The  lack  of  method 
in  the  narrative  is  to  be  regretted,  as  is  the 
omission  of  the  most  important  dcKumentation 
about  the  University. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 
Washington,  D.  C. 


**  Sor  Marfa  Rosa  Miranda.  El  libertador  de 
los  tndios.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1953.  xviii  -j- 
716  pages  -|-  21  plates.  85  ptas. 

The  extraordinary  life  and  times  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  missionary.  Fray  Bartolomd  de  Las 
('asas,  whose  compassion  tempered  the  cruelty 
of  the  Conquerors  and  whose  great  heart  saved 
the  Indians  of  the  New  World  from  slavery 
and  extinction,  is  written  with  hre  and  under¬ 
standing  by  an  extraordinary  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Dominican  nun  whose  own  personal  ex¬ 
periences  (with  native  children  in  Japan  and 
in  the  Philippines,  with  the  ill  and  dying  in 
hospitals)  make  her  the  ideal  interpreter  of 
the  sixteenth  century  humanitarian.  Combin¬ 
ing  a  scientifically  objective  approach  (based 
on  four  years  of  diligent  research)  with  the 
purest  poetry,  she  brings  the  crusading  saint 
to  vigorous  life,  against  a  flamboyantly  rich 
historical  background. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  /. 

**  Melchor  de  Almagro  San  Martin.  La  pe- 
queha  historia.  Cincuenta  ahos  de  vida 
espahola  ( 1880-1910).  Madrid,  Aguado. 
1954.  407  pages  24  plates.  150  ptas. 
Most  court  reminiscences  read  like  the  “social 
news”  of  a  town  where  one  does  not  live. 
These  are  no  exception.  Negligible  as  literature 
and  of  scant  value  to  the  historian,  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  only  through  the  fact  that  Franco’s 
censors  permitted  such  unabashed  expression 
of  sentimental  monarchism.  A  few  pen  por¬ 
traits,  especially  those  of  Emilia  Pardo-Bazin, 
Angel  Ganivet,  Blasco  Ibinez,  and  of  a  few 
politicians  and  court  figures,  lift  this  book 
slightly  above  the  society  page  level.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  only  serves  with  its  fatuous  snobbery 
and  gilded  insipidity  to  explain  why  a  popular 
revolution  against  the  gcxxl  old  times  achieved 
a  brief  success,  even  in  Spain.  Perhaps  Franco’s 
censors  did  not  sleep,  after  all. 

fohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Guillen  Salaya.  Ijos  que  nacimos  con  el 
sigh,  Madrid.  Colenda.  1953.  219  pages. 
40  ptas. 

This  book  is,  in  short,  the  testament  of  a  writer 
who  becomes  a  delilierate  participant  in  his  na¬ 
tion’s  crisis,  and  reflects  upon  this  role  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  part  of  Spain’s  own  personal  legend.  Los 
que  nacimos  con  el  sigh  is  another  attempt  of 
the  twentieth  century  novelist  to  express  him¬ 
self  both  as  artist  and  as  adventurer. 

Salaya  subtitles  his  work  Biografia  de  una 
juventud.  The  youth  is  Salaya  himself,  who 
enlists  in  the  select  company  of  the  literary 
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adventurer;  as  with  Malraux  and  D’Annunzio 
there  is  a  definite  ars  poetica  implied  here 
which  is  summarized,  “Precisamos  poner  el 
arte  al  servicio  de  la  revolucidn.”  The  presence 
of  Malraux  is  especially  striking.  Indeed,  we 
feel  that  if  Malraux  had  written  his  intellectual 
autobiography,  the  result  might  not  have  been 
different  from  Los  que  nacimos  con  el  sigh. 
Malraux’s  intellectual  turned  revolutionary 
(Kio  and  old  Gisors  in  La  condition  humaine, 
and  Manuel  in  L’espoir)  seems  very  close  to 
Salaya’s  portrait  of  himself  and  of  the  other 
young  men  who  discuss  art  in  the  midst  of 
battle. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pierre  Daye.  F.l  suicidio  de  la  burguesia 
europea.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1952.  163 
pages.  $20  m/arg. 

University  professor  Pierre  Daye,  a  Belgian 
who  is  now  a  citizen  of  Argentina,  warns  his 
readers  in  a  brief  preface  of  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  this  book,  a  work  in  which  nations, 
forms  of  governments,  social  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  United  Nations,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  and  leading  international  figures  are 
made  the  butt  of  his  attacks.  Concerned  chiefly 
with  Europe,  he  considers  it  a  continent  re¬ 
duced  to  an  insignificant  role  by  the  three 
great  powers — the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
China.  It  is  no  longer  “Europe,”  but  “Eur¬ 
asia,”  dominated  by  Russia,  and  “Euramer- 
ica,”  controlled  by  the  “capitalism  of  the 
trusts,”  separated  by  the  Elbe.  The  author  de¬ 
plores  the  fact  that  the  masses  must  choose 
between  two  formulae:  the  bolchevique- 
comunista  of  the  Russians  or  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican’s  demdcrata-capitalista.  His  only  hope  for 
Europe  lies  in  moral  and  spiritual  reform. 
Either  it  must  find  its  truth  in  moderation 
and  spiritual  honesty  or  continue  to  sink  into 
chaos. 

Eugene  Savaiano 
University  of  Wichita 

^  Nuevas  normas  de  prosodia  y  ortografia  de 
la  Real  Academia  EspaBola.  Buenos  Aires. 
Perlado.  1953.  v  -|-  86  pages. 

The  new  rules  for  pronunciation  and  spelling 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  Academy  in  1952  were 
in  large  part  the  work  of  Julio  Casares.  An¬ 
swering  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude  of  the  Academy,  Casares  said 
that  the  Academy  never  dictates  laws  to  which 
language  must  submit,  but  limits  itself  to 
approving  linguistic  usages. 

This  book,  which  is  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  anyone  who  deals  with  the  Spanish 


language,  is  organized  in  four  divisions:  pro¬ 
nunciation,  spelling,  grammar,  dictionary.  The 
prologue  lists  the  committee  memliers  and 
states  the  problem.  The  introduction  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  itself  liecause  it  gives  a  historical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  origins  of  Spanish  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  other  languages. 

The  section  on  pronunciation  treats  words 
with  two  accepted  pronunciations,  unification 
of  accent  usage,  contracted  forms  (such  as 
remplazar  now  used  for  reemplazar),  accents 
in  verb  forms  (such  as  in  iar,  uar,  and  utr 
verbs).  The  spelling  section  deals  with  op¬ 
tional,  mandatory,  and  discontinued  use  of 
accent;  hyphenation,  etc.  The  grammar  part 
states  the  rules  with  their  key  numbers,  and 
the  dictionary  part  gives  rules  to  he  followed 
in  its  next  edition.  There  is  added  an  alpha- 
lietical  list  of  all  words  treated. 

The  trend  is  toward  simplification,  uniform¬ 
ity,  and  the  bringing  of  words  of  foreign  ori¬ 
gin  into  conformity  with  rules  applicable  to 
Spanish. 

B.  G.  D. 

Reginald  Reindorp.  Idiomas,  cultura  y 
educacidn.  Quito.  (!asa  de  la  Cultura  Ecua- 
toriana.  1953.  237  pages. 

This  is  the  result  of  several  lectures  given  by 
the  author  while  he  served  as  representative  of 
UNESCO  in  Fxuador.  I  le  gives  us  the  history 
of  language  teaching  in  the  United  States,  of¬ 
fering  his  criticism  of  the  various  methods  up 
to  and  including  the  present.  The  book  is  very 
timely  since  in  recent  years  language  professors 
have  lieen  doing  a  lot  of  soul-searching. 

In  keeping  with  recent  trends,  the  author 
believes  that  foreign  languages  should  be 
taught  at  the  elementary  level,  beginning 
preferably  at  the  fourth  grade.  The  direct 
oral  approach  should  be  the  first  concern  of  the 
teacher  and  only  when  the  pupils  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  idioms  and  expressions  at  their 
command  should  they  l)e  introduced  to  the 
written  language. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Oh^lahoma 

Lisandro  Alvarado.  Glosario  de  voces  in- 
digenas  de  Venezuela,  ('aracas.  Ministerio 
de  Fxlucaci6n.  1953.  xxvii  -J-  425  pages,  ill. 
The  editorial  committee  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  the  author,  of  which  this  is  the 
first  volume,  is  to  be  complimented  for  its 
laborious  efforts  in  editing  the  work  as  the 
author  himself  would  have  done  it.  Since  its 
first  edition  in  1921,  the  author  had  made 
many  notations,  revisions,  cancellations,  and 
additions  which  were  sought  out  and  used 
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wisely  by  said  committee.  In  addition,  bring¬ 
ing  it  up-to-date,  the  committee  has  indicated 
those  words  that  have  since  been  accepted  by 
the  Spanish  Academy.  Furthermore,  the  au¬ 
thor's  unedited  complementary  geographic 
glossary  and  a  complete  bibliography  have 
been  added.  Works  of  this  type  are  sorely 
needed  to  understand  better  the  linguistic 
inheritance  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
U niversity  of  OI{lahoma 

Vicente  Vega,  ed.  Diedonario  ilustrado  de 
frases  cHebres  y  citas  literarias.  Barcelona, 
(iili.  1952.  XV  -|-  939  pages  -|-  42  plates. 
Since  famous  sayings  and  well  known  literary 
quotations  are  often  confused,  Vicente  Vega 
changed  his  original  plan  and  included  the 
latter  also.  The  result  is  a  rich  collection  of 
quoted  and  quotable  sayings  in  Spanish, 
French,  German,  English,  Italian,  and  Latin. 
Wherever  the  saying  is  in  a  language  other 
than  Spanish,  there  is  also  a  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation.  71ie  illustrative  plates  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  works  by  Holbein,  Dor^,  Velisquez, 
Michelangelo,  and  other  famous  painters. 

The  preface,  modest  in  tone,  states  the  plan 
and  approach.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  sayings  have  been  refined  and  pol¬ 
ished  since  they  were  invented,  and  that  some 
may  not  be  authentic,  as  for  instance  doubt  is 
expressed  that  a  mathematician  like  Archi¬ 
medes  ever  thought  it  possible  to  move  the 
world  with  a  crowbar,  or  that  Napoleon  really 
bade  farewell  to  the  world  with  the  words 
Tliiers  put  into  his  mouth. 

The  plan  of  the  entries  is  to  follow  the  say¬ 
ing  with  an  anecdote  relating  its  origin  or  a 
reference  to  the  literary  work  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  frequently 
the  date.  Of  course,  some  arc  anonymous. 
They  arc  grouped  by  subjects,  which  arc  occa¬ 
sionally  subdivided;  “Amor,”  with  39  subdi¬ 
visions,  is  the  longest.  Under  the  subjects  a 
chronological  order  is  followed  except  that 
quotations  from  sacred  writings  precede  the 
rest. 

TTie  indices,  comprising  243  pages,  cover: 
subjects,  phrases  alphabetized  by  first  word,  a 
patronymic  and  toponymic  listing,  and  au¬ 
thors.  Therefore,  the  material  is  readily  acces¬ 
sible,  and  will  certainly  be  valuable  for  identi¬ 
fication  of  quotations,  to  public  speakers  in 
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search  of  apt  illustrative  phrases,  and  for  many 
other  uses. 

B.  G.  D. 

Antonio  Heras.  De  Nueva  Yorl(  a  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1953.  256 
pages.  30  ptas. 

Many  years  ago,  the  author  published  a  liook 
of  sketches  depicting  American  life  as  he  ob¬ 
served  it  while  relatively  new  in  this  country. 
Now,  a  retired  professor,  after  long  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  other  universities 
here  and  abroad,  he  once  more  picks  up  his 
pen  to  record  anew  his  impressions. 

landing  in  New  York  after  spending  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  Europe,  he  begins  to  observe 
and  jot  down  his  impressions  of  American 
people  and  their  ways,  and  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  what  he  had  just  seen  in  the  Old 
World.  From  New  York  the  author  travelled 
to  Chicago,  where  he  took  up  residence  in  an 
apartment  hotel  near  Jackson  Park.  Not  know¬ 
ing  anyone,  he  could  devote  long  hours  to 
meditation  and  writing,  showing  that  it  is 
easy  to  find  quiet  and  calm  in  the  midst  of  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  a  dynamic  city. 

The  author  is  often  struck  by  the  number  of 
elderly  women  seen  in  hotel  lobbies  and  at  all 
social  gatherings.  This  feminine  predomi¬ 
nance  surprises  him  even  after  more  than 
thirty  years  in  contact  with  it.  But  far  be  it 
from  him  to  criticiz^e  women’s  cultural  or  so¬ 
cial  activities;  they  must  somehow  fight  bore¬ 
dom,  and  the  activities  of  many  of  the  women’s 
clubs  he  finds  quite  praiseworthy. 

Several  sketches  are  devoted  to  I.os  Angeles, 
as  one  would  expect  since  the  author  has  lived 
there  for  the  last  thirty  years.  No  writing 
about  California  would  be  complete  without 
some  remarks  about  Hollywocxl.  Like  most 
observers,  he  finds  this  city  an  emporium  of 
geniuses,  freaks,  imposters,  and  frustrated  peo¬ 
ple;  extremely  inten.*sting  nonetheless. 

Some  of  the  chapters  making  up  this  book 
were  written  many  years  ago;  others  were 
penned  only  in  recent  months.  But  whether 
the  author  writes  about  Aim6e  Semple  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  a  trip  to  Mexico,  or  the  postwar  pre¬ 
fabricated  houses  of  shoddy  construction  dot¬ 
ting  California,  his  observations  are  always 
timely  and  fresh. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 
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Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Italian,  see  ** Head-Liners") 


■  Francesco  Dc  Sanctis.  La  letteratura  itali- 
ana  nel  secolo  XIX.  II:  La  scuola  liberale 
e  la  scuola  democratica.  Franco  Catalano, 
cd.  Bari.  I^tcrza.  1954.  Ixvii  -f"  606  pages. 
2,300  1. 

This  seventh  volume  of  the  complete  works  of 
De  Sanctis  presents  a  series  of  lectures  given 
in  Naples  during  the  1870’s  by  that  most  in¬ 
fluential  nineteenth  century  critic  of  Italian 
literature.  De  Sanctis  discusses  a  number  of 
writers  of  his  time,  within  the  historical  con¬ 
text  of  Italy’s  Risorgimento  and  of  nineteenth 
century  movements  for  political  and  social 
reforms. 

Concerned  with  ideas  more  than  with  pure¬ 
ly  aesthetic  questions,  De  Sanctis  points  out 
in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  past  century  two 
main  trends.  Manzoni  was  the  greatest  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  first,  which  stressed  reality,  the 
status  quo.  It  was  thus  essentially  conserva¬ 
tive,  though  open  to  ideas  of  progress,  provid¬ 
ed  these  came  about  gradually,  with  no  abrupt 
break,  and,  above  all,  no  violent  social  up¬ 
heaval.  Against  this  political  and  social  laissez 
faire,  Giuseppe  Mazzini  and  la  scuola  demo¬ 
cratica  affirmed  the  need  for  deliberate,  active 
intervention.  They  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  government  actually  by  and  for  the  people 
— if  need  be  through  conspiracy  and  revolu¬ 
tion. 

This  critical  distinction  between  two 
schools,  later  restated  in  much  the  same  way 
by  Croce,  is  not  relevant  to  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Italian  literature  only.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  writers  considered  in  this  book  will  in¬ 
terest  only  the  specialist.  But  De  Sanctis’s  lu¬ 
cid  discussion  of  “realism”  and  “the  ideal,”  of 
opposing  attitudes  toward  freedom  and  social 
change,  throws  light  on  many  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  own  time.  It  certainly  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  political  ideologies  in 
contemporary  Europe,  and  may  help  clarify 
the  complex  game  of  American  politics — es¬ 
pecially  the  perennial  “role  of  the  liberal” 
problem — by  offering  a  new  perspective. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel(a,  Kan. 

**  Luigi  Russo.  Ritratti  e  disegni  storici.  4 
vols.  Bari.  Uterza.  1953,  1953,  1951,  1953. 
362, 341, 546, 423  pages.  1,400, 1,500, 2,200, 
1,6001. 

These  four  volumes  are  the  first  part  of  a  series 
which  the  author  intends  to  increase  to  seven 


or  eight  volumes.  In  them  the  noted  critic  and 
essayist  has  collected  studies  on  which  he  had 
been  working  for  many  years.  The  essays  are 
not  as  yet  arranged  in  chronological  order,  al¬ 
though  they  are  intended  eventually  to  fur¬ 
nish  material  for  a  well-balanced  history  of 
Italian  culture.  He  calls  them  ritratti  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  tendency  to  study  writers  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  He  uses  disegni  to  indicate  the  his¬ 
toric  canvas  against  which  those  portraits  are 
set.  The  volumes  contain;  Series  I;  from  Al- 
fieri  to  I>eopardi;  II:  from  Manzoni  to  De 
Sanctis;  III:  Studies  on  the  thirteenth  ami 
fourteenth  centuries;  IV:  from  Carducci  to 
Panzini. 

Luigi  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Giampiero  Carocci.  //  campo  degli  uffi- 
ciali.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1954.  269  pascs. 
800  I. 

Many  books  have  been  written  alwut  PW 
camps  in  Germany,  but  few  appear  to  be  as 
honest  as  this  one.  The  author’s  experiences 
as  an  Italian  officer  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  after  Mussolini’s  arrest  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  occupation  of  Northern  Italy  by  the 
“ally”  are  related  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  lack  of  heroics  or  dramatization.  Having 
refused  to  flee,  as  did  so  many  anti-German 
fellow  officers,  he  uneventfully  walks  into  the 
trap,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  war  years  in 
camps  in  Germany  and  Poland.  The  main  tor¬ 
ture  is  hunger,  which  seems  to  have  been  sci¬ 
entifically  administered  in  doses  just  sufficient 
to  hold  off  death.  The  horror  is  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  men  reduced  to  the  status  of  neglected 
cattle. 

However  dull  the  tale  of  such  a  miserable 
life,  thanks  to  the  lack  of  literary  pretense, 
this  one  is  not  dull  reading. 

A.  iMnza  di  Trabia 
Rutgers  University 

**  Alberto  Jacometti.  Uomini  (e  donne)  al 
bivio.  Roma.  Macchia.  1954.  194  paces. 
700  1. 

In  this  realistic  tale  the  complex  emotions  of 
two  of  the  victims  of  a  marital  tangle  are  in¬ 
extricably  bound  up  with  their  participation 
in  the  activities  of  the  partigiani  comprising 
the  anti-Fascist  Resistance  movement.  Against 
a  background  of  twenty-five  years  of  struggle, 
during  which  Fascism  reaches  its  peak  and 
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meets  its  doom,  the  lives  of  three  people  stand 
out  clearly:  Luca,  the  frustrated,  disillusioned 
architect;  his  wife  Mary,  who  is  mildly  fascistic 
and  determined  to  become  a  mother — even 
extra-maritally,  if  necessary;  his  mistress  Clara, 
Mary’s  girlhcKx!  friend  who  returns  after  a 
long  sojourn  in  England.  After  a  tense  open¬ 
ing  chapter  in  which  Luca  barely  escapes  being 
shot  by  a  Fascist  lieutenant  for  refusing  to  re¬ 
veal  the  names  of  his  fellow  partigiani,  the 
narrative  shifts  to  the  past  and  is  taken  over  by 
Mary,  who  describes  their  courtship,  marriage, 
and  eventual  parting  of  the  ways.  They  split 
up  along  party  lines,  though  doubtless  bore¬ 
dom  and  dissatisfaction  were  at  the  core.  The 
skill  and  understanding  with  which  these  un¬ 
usual  people  are  presented  raise  the  book  above 
the  level  of  the  run-of-the-mill  Resistance 
novel. 

Karl  G.  Hotline 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Luigi  Berti.  Lettera  ai  castelli  d'agave. 

Milano.  Istituto  FxJitoriale  Italiano.  1953. 

89  pages. 

The  author  of  this  book  depicts  an  island,  his 
native  island.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  which 
island,  hut  he  is  surely  depicting  an  old  and 
civilized  island,  with  houses  and  streets,  but 
crowned  by  high  mountains  and  peaks  and 
surrounded  by  a  blue  and  sparkling  sea. 

At  first  glance  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
description  of  its  sheer  peaks  and  valleys,  its 
caves  and  mines,  its  plants  and  birds,  its  flow¬ 
ers  and  land,  but  phrases  of  this  sort:  “Ossa 
ventose  piegano  giovinezze  di  luce,”  or  “navi 
elettriche  su  ceneri  di  metallo,”  which,  no 
matter  how  you  turn  them  around  or  try  to 
translate  them,  have  no  meaning,  have  made 
us  change  our  minds. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  at 
times  the  author  could  write  passages  as  he 
did,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  Lettera  ai 
castelli  d'agave  in  a  clear<ut  manner,  while  at 
other  times  he  would  become  involved  in  such 
an  incomprehensible  way  of  expressing  him¬ 
self. 

The  content  of  this  book  is  then  only  to  be 
examined  from  various  angles  and  points  of 
view:  the  retrospective  and  abstract  as  well  as 
the  sound  and  the  noteworthy. 

U  m  her  to  IJberatore 
Yonl^ers,  N.  Y. 

Tami  Cascino  Gurovich.  Antelucana. 

Siena.  Maia.  1954.  94  pages.  500  1. 
These  lyrics  by  Taml  Gurovich  project  before 
the  reader  a  very  sensitive  soul,  thirsty  for  love 
and  friendship.  The  passing  of  time  and  the 


awareness  of  death  that  inexorably  leads  man 
into  its  dark  domain  are  rendered  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  manner  that  bespeaks  originality.  She 
writes  of  death:  “We  carry  death  in  our  arms 
like  a  heavy,  unloved  child.”  When  shadows 
increase  and  heavier  becomes  the  weight  of 
the  world  in  us,  death  precedes  us,  inviting 
us  with  a  cold  smile  to  enter.  Life  appears  to 
the  poetess  like  a  river  between  whose  shores 
there  flows  sorrow,  the  sorrow  of  all  men,  of 
all  times,  and  especially  of  our  generation  that 
has  known  the  tragedy  of  concentration 
camps.  I.ove  is  the  only  ointment  that  heals 
the  wounds  which  living  inflicts  on  the  poet¬ 
ess.  She  longs  for  joy,  for  freedom  from  cold 
immobility  and  silence,  but  before  her  there 
rises  the  image  of  a  dark  cypress  to  remind  her 
of  her  human  destiny  and  of  the  millions  who 
crowd  the  world  of  today  or  were  alive  yes¬ 
terday. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Luciano  Anceschi.  Poetica  americana.  Pisa. 
Nistri-Lischi.  1953.  173  pages.  700  1. 

This  Italian  critic  treats  some  of  the  problems 
of  contemporary  culture  in  a  group  of  essays, 
of  which  the  chapter  on  Poetica  americana  is 
the  first.  The  volume  is  especially  interesting 
because  it  offers  an  aspect  of  the  latest  criti¬ 
cism  on  problems  which  by  their  very  contem¬ 
poraneity  are  of  interest  to  ail  scholars.  Be¬ 
sides  his  penetrating  comments  on  American 
culture,  the  author  gives  us  essays  on  T.  S. 
Eliot,  E.  Pound,  Paulhan,  and  Kafka.  The 
book  makes  valuable  reading,  although  at 
times,  since  it  consists  of  isolated  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  journals,  it  appeals  to  a  some¬ 
what  limited  public. 

Luigi  Rorelli 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Eugenio  Garin.  Medioevo  e  Rinascimento, 

(Studi  e  Ricerche).  Bari.  Laterza.  1954. 

341  pages.  1,800  1. 

Essays  and  research  studies  centering  around 
humanistic  philosophy  during  the  early  Ital¬ 
ian  Renaissance.  In  spite  of  Thorndike’s  wide¬ 
ly  discussed  theories,  these  elaborate  scholarly 
studies  prove  once  again  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  man’s  thinking  happened  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Quattrocento,  a  change  from 
“a  philosophy  of  religious  experience”  towards 
“man  as  a  poet,”  towards  one’s  own  "cittd," 
towards  “worldly  nature  which  had  to  be  con¬ 
quered.”  Garin  emphatically  stresses  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  all  Italian  Humanism:  a  new  edu¬ 
cation  of  man  in  order  to  enable  him  to  answer 
the  needs  of  a  new  social  class  which  had  won 
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cultural  maturity  and  political  power.  As  an 
excellent  example  of  such  an  amateurish  but 
fanatically  serious  humanist,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Donato  Acciaiuoli,  contemporary  and  bitter 
enemy  of  Cosimo  de'Medici  in  Florence. 

F.  K.  Gaupp 
Southwestern  University 

Indro  Mtfntanelli.  Busti  al  pinch  (Incon- 
tri).  IV.  Milano.  Longanesi.  1953.  366 
pages.  1,200  1. 

Descriptions  of  various  (lersons  of  present  or 
recent  importance  on  the  world  scene.  Mon- 
tanelli  represents  his  personages  largely 
through  their  words  and  actions.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  each  individual,  therefore,  Ik- 
comes  apparent  and  its  nature  clear.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  aware  of  human  weaknesses  and  frailty 
even  in  his  subjects,  but  he  portrays  them 
without  rancor,  bias,  or  moralistic  judgments. 
He  is  a  political  analyst,  however,  and  his 
viewpoints,  approach,  and  choice  of  persons 
for  treatment  to  a  certain  extent  reflect  his  vo¬ 
cation.  Some  sections  of  the  book  of  interest 
to  American  readers  are  those  on  Mrs.  Luce, 
Bishop  Sheen,  Elsa  Maxwell,  and  Haile  Se¬ 
lassie. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

**  Ugo  Spirito.  lut  vita  come  amore.  Firenze. 

Sansoni.  1953.  313  pages.  1,500  1. 

I.ove,  says  Spirito,  is  incompatible  with  value 
judgments,  laws,  and  the  affirmation  of  the 
self  against  the  “other” — in  fact,  the  very  dual¬ 
ism  of  the  subject  and  object  is  a  denial  of 
love.  That  is  why,  this  lx>ok  tells  us,  we  must 
acknowledge  Christianity’s  failure  to  bring 
about  a  society  based  on  love — because  histor¬ 
ical  Christianity  never  succeeded  in  going  be¬ 
yond  its  original  dualism,  even  if  the  Mani- 
chaeans  lost  out  in  the  Church  councils.  And 
that  is  why  Communism — Spirito  continues 
— though  in  a  way  a  Christian  heresy  which 
seeks  to  establish  a  society  of  love,  is  inherently 
unable  to  do  so.  Only  an  understanding  which 
refuses  judgment  and  a  communion  recogniz¬ 
ing  no  Ixiundaries  may,  for  Spirito,  o{>en  the 
way  to  the  society  of  love. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel^a,  Kan. 

**  Piero  Fieri.  II  Rinascimento  e  la  crisi  mill- 
tare  italiana.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1952.  661 
pages,  ill.  "F  21  plates.  1,(X)0  1. 

An  al)sorbing,  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  fall  of 
the  Italian  states  under  foreign  domination. 
The  first  part  deals  with  economic  factors: 


agriculture,  industry,  finance,  and  the  politico- 
social  order.  The  second  part  views  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  art  of  war,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  part  played  by  the  Italians. 

In  a  masterful  way  the  author  proves  that 
it  was  not  financial  deficiency  that  brought  on 
the  crisis;  nor  was  it  the  lack  of  military  talent, 
for  the  Italian  condottieri  were  the  greatest 
strategists  of  Euro[)e,  and  the  Italian  soldiers 
fought  bravely.  It  was  rather  a  politico-spirit¬ 
ual  crisis — regionalism,  mutual  envy  of  petty 
princes,  consequent  lack  of  cohesion  and  unity 
— that  was  the  tragedy  of  Italy. 

The  book,  on  the  whole,  affords  an  excellent 
panorama  of  cause  and  effect. 

Samuel  Grimaldi 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Ciilberto  Rossi.  Mezzo  contadino.  Venezia. 
Neri  Pozza.  1952.  1 12  pages. 

IxKtking  back  u|x)n  his  life,  the  author  of  this 
slight  book,  a  distinguished  physician,  feels 
the  urge  to  relate  some  of  its  salient  episodes. 
There  results  an  enchanting  collection  of 
tranches  de  vie,  some  boisterous,  others  comic, 
sad,  tragic,  romantic,  pathetic,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  during  the  course  of  a  man’s  life.  En¬ 
veloped  in  the  poetic  and  almost  legendary 
haze  that  bathes  people,  places,  and  things 
seen  in  retrospect,  the  stories  have  that  (|uality 
of  serenity,  detachment,  and  wisdom  which 
are  the  distillation  of  long  years  of  fruitful 
experience. 

The  publishing  house  of  Neri  Pozza  is  to  lie 
congratulated  for  having  courageously  under¬ 
taken  the  publication  of  first  works  by  young 
and  old  new  writers  of  distinction  but  no  fame. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Dali' Arcadia  a  Peschiera.  P.  ('alamandrei, 
K.  Kenzi,  CL  Aristarco,  collabs.  Bari.  1^- 
terza.  1954.  187  pages.  8(X)  1. 

The  great  merit  of  this  volume  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  novel  approach  in  the  field 
of  political  literature.  Several  contributors  have 
interpreted  various  a$[)ects  of  a  current  issue 
of  great  interest.  This  is  all  the  more  important 
because  two  of  the  authors  are  the  very  protag¬ 
onists  of  the  trial  analyzed  in  these  pages.  It 
was  in  October,  1953,  that  the  Kenzi  and  Aris¬ 
tarco  trial  before  the  military  court  in  Milan 
l)ecame  overnight  a  political  cause  cilibre  in 
Italy,  the  reverberations  of  which  certainly  will 
lie  felt  in  Italian  political  and  judicial  quarters 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  trial  raised  the 
issues  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  limits 
of  military  jurisdiction.  These  two  funda¬ 
mental  principles  were  interpreted  by  the  mili- 
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tary  prosecution  and  the  miliury  court  in  Mi¬ 
lan  in  a  way  hardly  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Italian  Constitution,  or  of  any  demo¬ 
cratic  political  order. 

Of  the  various  essays,  press  surveys,  and  trial 
reports  included  in  the  book,  Pietro  Calaman- 
drei’s  analysis  of  the  legal  problems  of  the 
case  and  Guido  Renzi’s  autobiographical  ac¬ 
count  arc  especially  noteworthy.  Renzi’s  ac¬ 
count,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  more  than  auto¬ 
biographical.  In  a  way,  it  is  the  story  of  an 
entire  generation  that  grew  up  under  Fascism 
only  to  recognize  eventually  the  emptiness  of 
the  political  ideals  they  had  liecn  taught  to 
liclicvc  in.  The  same  cannot  be  said  altogether 
of  Ciuido  Aristarco’s  essay,  ‘‘Op|X)nents  of 
Nco-Rcalism.”  While  it  is  a  piece  of  effective 
writing  as  long  as  the  author  restricts  himself 
to  the  ofhcially  promoted  decline  of  the  nco- 
realistic  film  in  Italy  during  the  last  seven 
years — a  topic  intimately  connected  with  the 
trial  in  Milan — this  is  not  the  only  aspect  of 
the  essay.  It  is  only  when  Aristarco  in  a  crude 
and  loose  interpretation  attempts  to  link  his 
original  topic  with  a  discussion  of  foreign  po¬ 
litical  developments  that  his  anti-American, 
“fellow-traveler”  slant  manifests  itself.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  reduces  the  book’s  value  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  presentation  of  the  case  and  of  an  im- 
(xirtant  trend  in  Italian  public  and  intellectual 
life. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

*  ( j  iacomo  I  )e voto.  Fro fiio  di  storia  li nguis li¬ 

ra  italiana.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1953. 
173  pages.  950  I. 

Devoto  perceives  a  vast  difference  lietween  lin¬ 
guistic  history,  which  he  espouses,  and  com¬ 
parative  linguistics,  which  he  accuses  of  em¬ 
phasizing  centrifugal  forces  and  ignoring  (like 
Schleicher?)  equally  important  centripetal  lin¬ 
guistic  processes,  as  well  as  paying  inadequate 
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Cron  Currenii,  which  benan  publicatum  in  the  fall 
uf  1950  and  whose  Managing  Editor  it  |ote|>h  E.  Cun- 
neen,  hat  brought  out  a  hard<over  Volume  IV,  con¬ 
taining  the  ittuet  for  1955.  Founded  by  Catholic  lay¬ 
men,  its  purpose  U  “to  explore  the  implications  of 
Chrutianity  for  our  times."  It  alto  presents  “material 
from  foreign  and  out-of-the-way  sources  that  might 
otherwise  be  lust  to  an  American  public." 

Tliese  issues  contain,  besides  an  Editorial  and  Notes 
on  Other  Publications,  translatiunt  from  foreign  peri- 


attention  to  chronological,  geographic,  and 
social  aspects  of  linguistic  systems.  He  him¬ 
self  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  any  of 
these  features  in  this  “profile,”  represented 
modestly  enough  as  merely  indicating  the 
countless  intricate  problems  (political,  dynas¬ 
tic,  religious,  economic,  stylistic,  ethnic,  indi¬ 
vidual,  educational)  of  Italian  linguistic  his¬ 
tory.  Like  everything  he  writes,  this  book  is 
stimulating  reading,  whether  we  completely 
subscribe  to  the  theories  presented  or  not. 

Robert  A.  Fowi(es 
New  Yorl{^  University 


Umberto  Renda,  Piero  Operti.  Dizionario 
storico  della  letteratura  italiana.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1953.  1,188  pages. 

The  third  edition  of  Vittorio  Turri’s  classic 
historical  dictionary  of  Italian  literature,  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date  (1951)  by  Piero 
Operti,  contains  some  1,400  entries,  200  of 
which  deal  with  living  Italian  writers,  all  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  adequate  bibliography. 

Professor  Operti’s  edition  marks  a  notable 
improvement  over  the  second  revision  made 
by  Renda  in  1942  in  accordance  with  the 
desiderata  of  the  Fascist  Regime.  Thus,  the 
names  of  such  anti-Fascist  or  “non-Aryan” 
Italian  writers  as  Ferrero,  Salvemini,  Borgese, 
Salvatorelli,  Modigliani,  and  Moravia  are  now 
included.  However,  some  of  this  edition’s  crit¬ 
ical  appraisals,  the  inclusion  of  obscure  names, 
and  the  unjustifiable  exclusion  of  such  figures 
as  Silone,  Pratolini,  Brancati,  and  Alfonso 
Gatto,  etc.,  give  a  measure  of  Professor  Operti’s 
fiersonal  and  political  prejudices  and  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  Olympian  scholarly  objectivity 
maintained  at  all  times  by  Turri  in  his  original 
edition  of  this  maltreated  yet  still  very  valu¬ 
able  source  of  information. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 
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odkaU  of  articles  by  such  writers  as  lean  Guitton, 
Andre  Dumas,  Josef  Pieper,  Luigi  Pareyson,  Jacques 
Leclerq,  Claude-F.dmonde  Magny,  Hans  Urs  von  Bal¬ 
thasar.  The  publication  offers  gixxl  reading  which  will 
interest  the  Catholic  intellectiul  greatly,  and  to  a  some¬ 
what  less  degree  the  non-Catholic  intellectual,  also. 
There  is  evident  a  commendable  and  well  achieved 
attempt  to  relate  religion  to  cultural  and  political 
problems,  and  even  to  social  questions,  with  a  healthy 
emphasis  on  the  wholeness  of  life. 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  Head-Liners") 


**  Anon.  On  the  Four  Quartets  of  T.  S. 
Eliot.  New  York.  British  Book  Centre. 
1953.  64  pages.  $2.50. 

In  a  brief  foreword,  Roy  Campbell,  after 
sounding  a  blast  against  present-day  literary 
criticism  and  after  paying  his  respects  to  “our 
finest  living  poet,”  assures  us  that,  through 
the  reading  of  this  essay,  he  went  back  to 
Hliot’s  poems  with  fresh  curiosity,  deriving 
new  insights  as  well  as  fresh  pleasure  from 
them.  He  also  expresses  the  hope  that  “most 
other  lovers  and  admirers  of  the  work”  will 
profit  by  it  in  a  similar  manner.  However,  at 
least  this  reviewer’s  experience  proved  to  be 
different.  What  does  the  anonymous  author 
attempt  to  achieve?  He  says,  “Since  the  Four 
Quartets  constitute  a  poem  about  time  it  may 
l)e  useful  here  to  survey  the  findings  of  mod¬ 
ern  mathematics  as  taught  at  universities  to¬ 
day,  insofar  as  they  affect  the  present  subject.” 
Consequently  he  proceeds  to  interpret  the 
quartets  as  a  progression  from  the  first  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  dimension;  but  he 
dues  so  without  obviously  possessing  more  than 
a  very  rudimentary  notion  of  modern  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  significant  that  the  only  footnote 
refers  neither  to  Einstein  nor  Eddington,  but 
to  Ousjiensky.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
lie  denied  that  the  author’s  reading  of  certain 
isolated  passages  reveals  a  true  love  for,  and 
original  appreciation  of,  Eliot’s  poetry. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

Roger  Asselineau.  The  IJterary  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  Marita  Twain  from  1910  to  1950.  A 
Critical  Essay  and  a  Bibliography.  Paris. 
Didier.  1954.  241  pages.  1,(HX)  fr. 

In  his  “Introduction”  Asselineau  discusses  the 
barriers  hindering  Mark  Twain’s  fame  abroad. 
In  France,  for  example,  a  critic  probably  ex¬ 
pressed  a  national  reaction  when  he  remarked: 
“Quand  on  n’a  pas  le  privilege  d’etre  Am^ri- 
cain,  les  livres  de  Mark  Twain  souvent  irritent 
et  ^tonnent.”  I..ater  Le  Breton  tried  to  set  the 
record  straight  hy  a  judicial  essay,  but  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  France,  too,  Mark 
Twain  still  surprises  and  puzzles  the  everyday 
reader.  This  bibliography,  which,  as  its  author 
says,  will  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  Ixxik, 
arranges  chronologically  not  only  this  Euro- 
))can  criticism  but  that  of  America,  to  define 
the  various  stages  in  Mark  Twain’s  fame.  Since 
he  is  now  studied  professionally  in  America, 


this  record  will  be  very  useful.  Asselineau  has 
assembled,  including  “Unpublished  Theses,” 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
items. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

**  John  Atkins.  The  Art  of  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way.  His  Worl{^  and  Personality.  New 
York.  Roy.  1953.  vii  -|-  245  pages  -|-  5 
plates.  $4.50. 

If  Atkins’s  book  had  not  followed  recently 
published  studies  of  Hemingway  by  Carlos 
Baker  and  Philip  Young,  it  would  elicit  more 
enthusiasm.  Though  he  is  often  a  persuasive 
and  sensitive  interpreter  of  Hemingway’s 
work,  Atkins  confines  his  observations  on  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea  (which  was  published 
after  his  work  was  really  finished)  to  three  and 
a  half  pages.  In  fact,  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book  runs  toward  brief,  awkward  chapters 
and  appendices  which  would  have  been  better 
worked  into  larger  chapters  and  ideas.  There 
are  interesting  and  important  observations  in 
a  major  chapter  on  Hemingway’s  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  fear  and  one  on  the  “shift  from  the 
[wrtrayal  of  Natural  Man  to  that  of  Political 
Man  and  back  again.” 

fohn  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College 

Josephine  Bauer.  The  London  Magazine 
1820-1829.  Copenhagen.  Rosenkilde  fit 
Bagger.  1953.  363  pages.  27.50  kr. 

The  first  of  a  new  monograph  series,  Josephine 
Bauer’s  admirable  study  not  only  traces  the 
fortunes  of  this  short-lived  [xrriodical  but  illu¬ 
minates  the  decade  of  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  IV: 
the  decade  between  the  Manchester  Massacre 
and  the  first  reform  bill,  between  Keats’s  final 
volume  of  poems  and  Tennyson’s  first.  The 
London  was  founded  during  a  period  of  rapid 
expansion  in  periodical  publication  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  constantly  growing  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  At  a  time  when  the  leading  critical  reviews 
were  dominated  by  either  political  affiliations 
or  book  sellers’  interests,  the  Ijondon  cham¬ 
pioned  independence  in  politics,  fair  play  in  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  and  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  in 
lK)th.  And  under  the  skilful  direction  of  its 
first  and  most  capable  editor,  John  Scott,  the 
magazine  immediately  attained  unrivaled  pre¬ 
eminence. 
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Josephine  Bauer  gives  us  a  fascinating  por¬ 
trait  of  this  dynamic  personality,  the  “ilan 
vital  of  the  magazine,”  who  not  only  gathered 
around  him  the  most  brilliant  literary  talents 
of  the  time  but  stimulated  them  to  reach  the 
fullest  realization  of  their  powers.  To  see  the 
literary  productions  of  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  1  food,  De  Quincey,  and  Carlyle  in  their 
original  context,  says  Josephine  Bauer — and 
this  makes  her  book  so  rewarding — “enables 
one  the  lietter  to  evoke  the  Zeitgeist  which 
helped  to  produce  them  and  thus  quickens 
one’s  comprehension  not  only  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  literature  within  the  pages  of  the  magazine, 
but  of  all  the  literature  and  life  of  the  period.” 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

Oscar  Cargill,  Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  eds. 
The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Wolfe 
and  Homer  Andrew  Watt.  New  York. 
New  York  University  Press.  1954.  xi  -f- 
53  pages  -|-  2  plates.  $2.50. 

I'homas  ('lark  PollcKk,  Oscar  Cargill, 
Thomas  Wolfe  at  Washington  Square. 
New  York.  New  York  University  Press. 
1954.  xiii  -J"  163  pages  -|-  2  plates.  $7.50. 
The  Correspondence  contains  twenty-two  let¬ 
ters  exchanged  between  Thomas  Wolfe  and 
Professor  Watt,  who,  as  departmental  chair¬ 
man,  first  hired  Wolfe  to  teach  English  at  New 
York  University  in  1924,  A  Supplement  con¬ 
tains  a  single  exchange  of  letters  between 
Wolfe  and  H.  W.  Chase.  Each  of  these  let¬ 
ters  is  a  rich  source  for  biographical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  now  available  for  the  first  time;  all 
of  them  illuminate  clearly  the  duties  and  rc- 
s|)onsibilities  Wolfe  assumed  as  well  as  the 
attitudes  and  relationships  which  existed  lie- 
tween  him  and  his  confreres. 

Thomas  Wolfe  at  Washington  Square  cov¬ 
ers  roughly  the  same  biographical  period,  1924- 
1930,  but  it  is  by  far  the  more  useful  and  in¬ 
formative  volume.  In  the  first  part.  Professor 
('argill  reports  concisely  (but  in  remarkable 
detail)  on  Wolfe’s  work,  habits,  and  behavior 
during  his  six  years  at  the  University.  With 
good  sense  and  judgment  he  correlates  bio¬ 
graphical  fact  with  Wolfe’s  fictional  record 
and  sulistantiates  his  statements  with  abundant 
documentation.  In  the  second  part,  three  of 
his  students  and  three  of  his  colleagues  report 
their  impressions,  memories,  and  information 
alxiut  Thomas  Wolfe.  Thus,  what  the  book 
actually  offers  is  a  history  of  Wolfe  by  Car¬ 
gill,  an  analysis  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  his 
students  a  record  of  the  effect  Wolfe  produced 
in  his  classrooms.  To  conclude  this  admirable 
coverage,  the  authors  provide  a  bibliography  of 


the  works  of  Thomas  Wolfe  and  a  critical  bib¬ 
liography  of  twenty-six  full-length  studies  and 
alxiut  one  hundred  scholarly  articles. 

Melvin  W.  Askew 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  William  Meredith  Carroll.  Animal  Con¬ 
ventions  in  English  Renaissance  Non¬ 
religious  Prose  (1550-1600).  New  York. 
Bookman.  1954.  166  pages.  $3.50. 
(Conventionalized  animal  metaphors  and  refer¬ 
ences  are  familiar  to  all  students  or  casual 
readers  of  Elizabethan  literature.  Though  they 
are  common  as  well  to  medieval  English  writ¬ 
ings,  it  is  in  the  Elizabethan  age  that  they  be¬ 
come  an  indispensable  part  of  the  poetic  as  well 
as  the  popular  idiom.  These  grotesque  conven¬ 
tions  then  lose  in  popularity  before  the  ad¬ 
vance  first  of  rationalism  and  then  of  the 
scientific  mind. 

Though  other  important  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  done  before  him,  Carroll  has  per¬ 
formed  valuable  service  in  providing  a  histori¬ 
cal  survey  of  the  development  and  a  history 
of  the  conventioru  together  with  a  helpful 
appendix-reference  to  the  use  of  these  conven¬ 
tions  in  various  Elizabethan  prose  works.  Ob¬ 
viously  a  great  deal  of  naturalistic  and  schol¬ 
arly  enthusiasm  has  gone  into  this  book. 

Donald  C.  Baker 
Texas  A.  &■  M.  College 

Marcus  Cunliffe.  The  Literature  of  the 
United  States.  Baltimore.  Penguin.  1954. 
384  pages.  $0.85. 

The  author,  who  has  lived  in  America,  and 
who  as  lecturer  at  Manchester  University  is 
a  devoted  student  of  American  literature,  has 
told  its  story  with  simplicity,  justice,  and 
charm.  He  analyzes  with  understanding  its 
fusion  of  European  and  native  patterns.  An 
American  reader  may  differ  occasionally  with 
judgments  in  the  Ixxik  but  must  admire  its 
^xiint  of  view  and  its  perspective.  No  American 
could  have  written  it,  and  it  is  original  and 
good  for  this  very  reason.  As  for  the  English 
readers  whom  Cunliffe  addresses  particularly, 
I  hope  (even  as  I  hope  for  Anglo-American 
unity!)  that  they  will  read  this  little  volume 
carefully,  not  omitting  its  wise  Introduction. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Una  Ellis-Fermor.  The  Irish  Dramatic 
Movement.  London.  Methuen.  2nd  ed., 
1954.  xvii  -f-  241  pages.  18/. 

Professor  Ellis-Fermor  of  London  University 
might  have  titled  her  book  The  Anglo-Irish 
Dramatic  Movement,  since  it  deals  only  with 
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dramatic  writing  by  Irishmen  in  English,  and 
whenever  Irish  is  quoted  it  is  misspelled  (as 
are  German  and  Latin).  That  the  work  was 
first  published  in  1939  might  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  Appendices  except  the  last 
do  not  begin  on  the  pages  listed  in  the  Con¬ 
tents.  Holding  that  the  Irish  dramatists  after 
1899  rescued  English  drama  from  over  two 
centuries  of  “steady  decadence,”  Professor 
Ellis-Fermor  seeks  to  discover  the  original  con¬ 
cepts  and  ideals  from  which  their  movement 
started,  and  to  trace  how  these  were  translated 
into  a  great  theatrical  tradition.  What  results 
is  distinguished  by  [penetrating  criticism  of 
every  significant  Irish  dramatist,  and  stimula¬ 
tion  for  every  drama  lover. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  David  V.  Erdman.  Blaise:  Prophet  Against 
Empire.  Princeton,  N.  ].  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1954.  xx  -}-  503  pages,  ill.  -}- 
8  plates.  $7.50. 

This  important  book  goes  bey6nd  its  predeces¬ 
sors  in  relating  Blake’s  writings  to  the  social 
and  political  events  of  his  time.  In  so  doing  it 
clears  up  many  obscurities  and  provides  certain 
interpretations  of  several  controversial  pas¬ 
sages  and  [X)ems.  Unfortunately  Erdman  has 
an  intellectual  axe  to  grind,  and  hence  refuses 
to  recognize  several  phases  of  Blake’s  develop¬ 
ment,  notably  his  progress  from  faith  in  armed 
revolution  (with  which  Erdman  sympathizes) 
to  belief  in  intellectual  resistance  only  (with 
which  he  does  not).  A  curious  but  inevitable 
result  of  this  imperfect  sympathy  is  that 
Blake’s  most  important  poem,  Jerusalem,  is 
more  slightly  treated  than  any  others  that  are 
discussed.  A  useful  lxx)k,  correcting  many 
false  impressions  of  Blake;  but  one  to  be  used 
with  caution,  because  some  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  it  leaves  are  likewise  false. 

John  M.  Raines 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  William  Bragg  Ewald,  Jr.  The  Masl^s  of 
Jonathan  Swift.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1954.  203  pages. 
$4.50. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  char¬ 
acters  Swift  assumed  in  his  writings  and  the 
reasons  for  his  uses  of  various  pseudonymous 
masks.  Ewald  finds  it  difficult  to  signal  out 
“a  single  characteristic  common  to  all  Swift’s 
masks,”  for  “only  roughly  one-third  of  his 
works  are  written  behind  a  clear  mask.”  Swift 
hid  behind  a  mask  because  of  his  “imagination 
and  high  good  humour”  as  well  as  for  the 
“serious,  practical,  or  fighting  work  to  do  in 


the  world.”  This  book,  written  with  the  aids 
of  grants  from  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  Harvard  Foundation  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study  and  Research,  represents  most 
of  the  defects  and  some  of  the  merits  of  cur¬ 
rent  American  research.  It  is  strictly  narrowed 
within  a  limited  compass  and  neglects  the 
wider  cultural  and  economic  milieu  that  would 
make  the  subject  more  comprehensible  and 
readable.  The  book  is  fully  annotated  with 
footnotes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  has  an 
index.  Alexander  M.  Saunders 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Paul  (joodman.  The  Structure  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  Chicago,  Ill.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1954.  vii  -|-  282  pages.  $5. 

One  leaves  this  book  with  the  feeling  that 
(joodman’s  knowledge  of  psychology,  which 
gives  the  reader  more  than  occasional  brilliant 
insights,  has  been  unfortunately  spent  in  an 
approach  to  literature  that  is  too  rigidly  for¬ 
malistic.  His  conception  of  plot  and  structure 
owes  a  good  deal  to  psychology  and  ought  to 
be  consistently  rewarding;  but  he  is  so  in¬ 
volved  in  developing  an  Aristotelian  manner 
and  method  that  the  application  of  his  theory 
is  rather  hopelessly  lost  in  a  critical  apparatus 
so  elaborate  that  it  requires  a  glossary.  This 
is  particularly  regrettable  in  the  pages  where 
he  makes  a  serious  and  sustained  effort  to 
apply  formal  analysis  to  fiction. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 

University  of  Olffahoma 

**  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr.  Francois  Mauriac. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1954.  61  pages.  $2.50. 

This  short  selective  study,  written  by  a  theolo¬ 
gian  who  is  also  a  literary  critic,  is  advertised 
as  “the  first  extensive  critical  assessment  in 
English”  of  Mauriac.  It  is  divided  into  four 
chapters. 

“Background”  shows  how  Mauriac ’s  Catho¬ 
lic  training  has  often  adversely  affected  his 
literary  judgment  and  raised  misgivings  in 
himself  about  the  proper  use  of  his  talent  in 
the  cause  of  Faith.  “&ope  and  Limits”  con¬ 
tains  an  analysis  of  his  novels.  Their  range  is 
narrow,  and  he  fails  in  any  attempt  to  widen 
it.  fiis  handling  of  the  novels  reveals  a  funda¬ 
mental  uncertainty  about  technique  as  seen  in 
repetitions  in  persons  or  situations  and  the  use 
of  stock  incidents  or  characters.  “The  Apolo¬ 
getic  Novelist”  discusses  Mauriac’s  apolo¬ 
getics  as  writing,  although  the  author  lielieves 
that  “theological  or  metaphysical  weakness  be¬ 
trays  itself  even  in  style  and  organization.” 
Mauriac’s  concern  lest  he  offend  his  C'atholic 
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critics  tends  to  weaken  his  creative  writing. 
The  author  agrees  with  Sartre’s  criticism  of 
the  lack  of  freedom  in  Mauriac’s  characters, 
but  concludes  that  the  real  weakness  lies  in  his 
depiction  of  sinners  who  are  not  actually  sin¬ 
ners.  His  picture  of  the  Fall  of  Man  is  not 
genuine;  that  is  why  the  Grace  which  he 
grants  them  seems  so  contrived.  “Achieve¬ 
ment”  includes  favorable  mention  of  his  style 
(he  conveys  “the  sense  and  the  significance 
of  a  situation”)  and  the  admirable  relation¬ 
ships  between  his  characters. 

This  book  contains  some  stimulating  ideas 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  broader  work 
on  Mauriac  for  his  American  readers. 

Gene  /.  Harberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Richard  March.  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954. 
60  pages.  $2.50. 

Introductory  references  to  an  “element  of 
mystery”  and  an  “inscrutable  something”  in 
Kleist’s  complicated  personality  seem  to  fore¬ 
shadow  a  psycho-analytical  study;  allusions  to 
the  very  modern  ideas  in  “Ober  das  Marionet- 
tentheater”  and  “Uber  die  allmahlige  Verferti- 
gung  der  Gedanken  beim  Reden”  seem  to 
promise  an  avant-gardistic  essay.  While  the 
iKwk  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  its  relatively 
conventional  presentation  of  Kleist’s  life  and 
works  docs  have  a  leaven  of  freshness  which 
will  appeal  to  the  literate  and  critical  reader 
seeking  general  orientation.  March’s  forte  is 
his  ability  to  come  to  the  point  with  economy 
of  words.  Harold  von  Hofe 

University  of  Southern  California 

**  Virginia  Mcxire.  The  Unicorn:  William 
Hutler  Yeats’  Search  for  Reality.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1954.  xix  -f-  519  pages. 
If  Yeats  found  reality  anywhere  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  and  through  his  art.  As  is  perhaps  to 
Iw  expected  from  her  approach.  Miss  Moore’s 
lxx)k  is  disappointing  in  that  it  fails  to  give 
any  sense  that,  having  read  it,  you  will  be  able 
to  read  Yeats’s  poetry  with  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  pleasure.  She  is,  of  course,  not 
mainly  concerned  with  his  poetry,  and  instead 
traces  the  sources  and  growth  of  his  beliefs; 
but  her  work  is,  indirectly,  an  argument  for 
the  lack  of  real  connection  between  his  poetry 
and  his  elaborate  “myth.”  Moreover,  this  “sys¬ 
tem”  was  not  in  itself  very  impressive,  and  per¬ 
haps  because  of  this  her  study  is  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  inconclusive  even  within  the 
chosen  limits  of  her  subject. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 


Mary  Noel.  Villains  Galore.  The  Heyday 
of  the  Popular  Story  Weel{ly.  New  York. 
Macmillan,  xi  -f-  320  pages  -f-  8  plates. 
$5. 

The  Victorians,  too,  had  their  “soap  opera.” 
Week  after  week,  the  plight  of  damsels  in  dis¬ 
tress  was  followed  by  women  all  over  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  each  instalment 
ended  on  a  note  of  suspense  like  “.  .  .  would 
the  villain  have  his  way  with  the  poor,  love¬ 
lorn  seamstress  without  a  mother  to  guide  her 
or  would  Trueheart  arrive  in  time?” 

Mary  Noel,  the  editor,  shows  how  these 
over-sentimental,  overlong  tales  actually  hid  a 
good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  how  they  allowed 
the  lady  readers  a  delicious  thrill,  a  sense  of 
participation  denied  them  in  real  life.  The 
weeklies  paid  high  prices  to  the  authors  and 
many  developed  it  into  a  highly  profitable 
business  venture.  It  is  the  same  today  where 
the  similar  Kitsch  is  presented  (and  bwught), 
only  in  slick  modern  guise.  The  French  and 
(jermans,  incidentally,  print  similar  senti¬ 
mental  women’s  novels  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  the  public  never  seems  to  tire. 

Through  numerous  samples  of  the  stories, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  weeklies,  Mary  Noel 
traces  the  typically  Anglo-Saxon  features  of 
this  “sub-literature”  and  reveals  (though  not 
deeply  enough)  how  it  fitted  the  tastes,  ta¬ 
boos,  and  hidden  wishes  of  the  Victorian 
|)eriod.  Richard  Plant 

City  College  of  New  Yorl^^ 

*  Alexander  Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Locl( 
and  Other  Poems.  Geoffrey  Tillotson,  ed. 
IwOndon.  Methuen.  (New  Haven,  ('onn. 
Yale  University  Press).  2nd  ed.,  1954.  xx 
-j-  413  pages.  $6. 

This  second  edition  of  Volume  II  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  Twickenham  edition  of  Pope  includes 
some  ninety  changes,  mainly  in  the  textual 
notes  of  the  Rape,  and  new  material  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix.  New  notes  have  been  added  and  old 
notes  revised.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  ombre  in  the  appendix  was  not  revised 
in  conformity  with  the  scholarly  work  dune 
on  the  game  since  194U  and  that  the  printer,  in 
order  to  retain  the  pagination  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  frequently  had  to  conserve  space  in  the 
notes  by  setting  certain  verse  quotations  in  a 
solid  line  that  detracts  from  the  consistent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  notes  as  a  whole  and  conveys 
to  the  reader  an  impression  of  tentativeness.  It 
may  be  safely  said,  however,  that  this  will  long 
be  the  definitive  edition  of  a  fine  piece  of  tex¬ 
tual  scholarship. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  OI{lahoma 
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Joseph  H.  Summers.  George  Herbert.  }Iis 
Religion  and  Art.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1954.  247  pages. 
$4.25. 

Professor  Summers’s  book  on  Herbert  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  emphasis  from  Rosamond  Tuve’s 
study  of  three  years  ago,  and  its  scope  is 
rather  larger.  He  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  very  close  relationship  between  Herbert’s 
religion  and  his  art,  demonstrating,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  as  inseparable  as,  say,  form  and 
substance  in  Ben  Jonson.  There  are  also  ex¬ 
tensive  discussions  of  form,  language,  verse, 
and  the  influence  of  music  on  Herbert’s  tech¬ 
nique.  Summers  includes  two  valuable  ap¬ 
pendices,  on  George  Ryley’s  annotations  of 
“Mr.  Herbert’s  Temple  and  Church  Mili¬ 
tant,’’  and  on  the  literary  relations  between 
Herbert  and  Bacon.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Max  Wykes-Joyce.  Triad  of  Genius.  I: 
Hdith  and  Osbert  Sitwell,  l^ndon.  Owen 
(New  York.  British  Book  Centre).  1953. 
248  pages  -f-  5  plates.  $3.50. 

This  volume  which  forms  Part  I  of  a  two-part 
study  of  the  Sitwells  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  Sir  Osbert  and  Dame  Edith.  It  is  an 
im{X)rtant  lxx)k,  as  would  be  any  serious  study 
of  those  important  artists,  in  the  main  well 
written  as  well  as  conscientiously  analytical 
and  comprehensive.  The  author  has  performed 
a  major  task  of  research  and  interpretation. 

But  Wykes-Joyce  would  have  rendered 
greater  service  to  his  idols  and  his  readers  had 
he  not  fawned  unduly  and  had  he  allowed  the 
undeniable  genius  of  the  Sitwells  to  be  its  own 
herald.  Moreover,  the  scramble  to  obtrude  him¬ 
self  u(x)n  the  Sitwells’  public  tends  to  distract 
from  the  (xirtraits.  It  is  to  be  ho|)ed  that  when 
he  writes  Part  II  Wykes-Joyce  will  have 
learned  that  intellectual  snobbery  is  not  akin 
(“To  forestall  slipshod  criticism:  ‘akin  to’  is 
not  synonymous  with  ‘derived  from’  ’’ — see 
note  p.  73,  Triad  of  Genius)  to  talent  and  does 
not  entitle  him  to  equality  with  the  giants. 
Readers  interested  in  the  Sitwells  care  nothing 
about  Wykes-Joyce’s  tastes  or  opinions.  His 
preoccupation  with  his  own  excellence  mars 
what  could  have  l)een  an  unusually  good  book. 
The  persistence  of  his  egotism  amounts  to  im- 
j)ertinence. 

The  volume  contains  many  discrepancies 
and  errors  in  spelling,  even  of  names.  A  writer 
as  obsessed  as  Wykes-Joyce  is  with  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  others  and  the  impeccability  of  his 
own  talent  should  remember  Caesar’s  wife. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 


James  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  Leather- 
stocl(ing  Saga.  Allan  Nevins,  ed.  New 
York.  Pantheon.  1954.  xi  -|-  833  pages,  ill. 
$8.50. 

For  once  the  fine  but  dangerous  art  of  edit¬ 
ing  may  yield  a  fine  reward:  the  rediscovery 
of  one  of  America’s  most  neglected  authors 
who  has  always  enjoyed  tremendous  and  still 
increasing  fwpularity  in  Europe.  Every  ac¬ 
claim  is  due  the  editor  who  here  has  arranged 
the  five  Leatherstocking  novels — The  Deer- 
slayer,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Path¬ 
finder,  The  Pioneers,  and  The  Prairie — in 
chronological  order  and  focused  them  on  the 
immortal  figure  of  the  scout  and  trapper 
Natty  Bumppo,  otherwise  known  as  Path¬ 
finder,  Deerslayer,  or  Hawkeye.  Further 
praise  is  in  order  for  the  editor’s  courageous 
device  of  eliminating  repetitious  passages  and 
scenes  unrelated  to  Leatherstocking’s  career, 
without  changing  at  all,  however,  Caper’s 
style.  The  tales  thus  reflect  America’s  develop¬ 
ment  from  wilderness  to  urban  civilization. 
Reading  them  in  proper  succession  and  intel¬ 
ligently  condensed  form,  we  share  indeed  the 
editor’s  claim  that  they  are  “nothing  less  than 
the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  an  American 
epic.’’ 

Professor  Nevins ’s  introduction  appraising 
Coofjer  and  his  proper  place  in  American  let¬ 
ters  is  excellent.  Additional  useful  features 
are  the  chronology  of  Cooper’s  life,  special  in¬ 
troductions  to  each  of  the  nve  novels,  the  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  the  beautiful  drawings  and 
vignettes  by  the  late  Reginald  Marsh. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  rich  and  well  deserved 
rewards  for  the  publishers.  Here  is  a  “natu¬ 
ral”  and  permanent  gift  item  which  will  de¬ 
light  innumerable  children  of  all  ages,  from 
ten  to  ninety.  K.  E.  N. 

**  Helen  Heney.  Darl(  Moon.  New  York. 

Crowell.  1954.  223  pages.  $L 
Set  a  century  ago  in  Australia,  Darl(  Moon 
is  a  well-paced  narrative  concerning  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Edward  Meredith  whose  hancife,  Evelyn 
Johnson,  has  disappeared  in  a  shipwreck.  Just 
as  Meredith  has  come  to  accept  his  loss  with 
fortitude,  news  arrives  that  a  white  woman  is 
living  among  a  tribe  of  natives  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  The  ensuing  search,  which 
rises  to  a  poignant  climax,  involves  I.x)uisa 
Pockley,  who  loves  Meredith,  and  her  half- 
brother,  whose  life  is  completely  altered  by 
this  strange  turn  of  events.  Moon  is  a 

subtly  wrought  book  whose  unique  setting 
and  skilful  characterization  augur  well  fur 
its  author.  /.  L.  Bradley 

Clar\  University 
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Robert  Pick.  The  Escape  of  Socrates.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1954.  326  pages.  $3.95. 

This  skilfully  novelized  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Socrates  can  be  read  merely  as  a  his¬ 
torical  novel.  On  that  level  it  has  much  to 
offer:  the  light  and  color  of  what  contrives  to 
seem  a  quite  real  Athens;  the  portrayal  of  the 
accusers — Meletus,  the  vain  and  frustrated 
tragic  poet;  Anytus,  in  whom  patriotism  and 
the  profit  motive  arc  hopelessly  confused;  the 
pettifogging  lawyer  Lyco  with  his  bag  of 
tricks;  and  Socrates,  “shot”  from  many  angles 
— as  lover  of  an  ideal  Athens  and  an  ideal 
Alcibiades,  as  seen  through  the  uncompre¬ 
hending  but  shrewdly  discerning  eye  of  a  ne¬ 
glected  wife,  and  above  all,  Socrates  beset  by 
a  great  fear  and  a  great  doubt,  yet  in  the  hour 
of  crisis  attesting  his  devotion  to  his  ideal  at 
the  cost  of  life,  and  thus  “escaping”  the  moral 
dangers  besetting  both  Athens  and  himself. 

Has  the  lxx)k  a  second  and  deeper  level  of 
meaning?  To  my  reading.  Yes  and  No.  There 
is  some  internal  allegory:  the  sacred  ship,  re¬ 
taining  its  identity  in  spite  of  its  many  replace¬ 
ments  of  planks,  of  rigging,  and  of  sails,  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  Athenian  ship  of  state,  perennially 
re-rigged  with  new  human  members  and  stan¬ 
dards.  But  we  arc  not  offered  a  set  of  symbols 
designed  fur  specific  transfer  to  our  own  situ¬ 
ation.  Yet  in  another  sense,  this  story  of  a 
great  man  and  his  agonized  love  for  his  dis¬ 
tracted  city  is  a  fable  with  application  run¬ 
ning  beyond  any  particular  time,  and  if  we 
are  left  without  clear  indication  of  its  special 
relevance  to  our  age,  it  is  to  the  author’s  credit 
that  he  has  not  asked  us  to  distort  the  present 
into  conformity  with  a  Procrustean  past. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

Allen  Curnow,  comp.  A  Bool(  of  New  7.ea- 
land  Verse.  I92i-50.  Christchurch.  Cax- 
ton.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  219  pages.  21/. 

But  for  the  inexplicable  omission  of  writers 
like  fudith  Wright  and  I.ouis  Johnson,  this 
modest  anthology  seems  to  be  a  fair  spread  of 
contemporary  achievement  in  New  Zealand 
poetry.  So  few  works  of  this  kind  are  avail¬ 
able  that  it  is  a  useful  addition  to  any  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  English  poetry. 

Curnow's  introduction,  though  overly 
vague  in  its  delineation  of  his  reasons  for  such 
choices  as  he  makes,  docs  present  a  brief  and 
lucid  history  of  his  country’s  poetry.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  self-effacing  notes,  the  antholo- 
giz^er  falls  prey  to  the  usual  sin  of  his  trade: 
more  of  his  own  work  appears  than  any  other 
contributor’s. 

By  and  large,  the  selections  arc  clearly  New 


Zealand  in  orientation:  the  landscape  and  his¬ 
tory  abound.  The  level  of  attainment  is  not 
enough  to  bear  serious  comparison  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  level.  There  arc  competence,  occa¬ 
sional  richness  of  voice  and  vocabulary,  mo¬ 
ments  of  fresh  music,  and  some  indication 
that  closer  contact  will  be  made  with  head¬ 
waters  elsewhere  toward  a  more  stimulating 
volvcmcnt. 

Cid  Corman 
Paris 

**  Thomas  Good.  Out  of  Circumstance.  Lon¬ 
don.  Fortune,  n.d.  48  pages.  6/. 

When  on  rare  occasion  Thomas  Good  writes 
a  poem  with  clarity  of  purpose,  syntax,  and  in¬ 
tention,  the  result  is  rich,  comfictcnt  verse.  But 
for  this  reader,  the  unwarranted  grammatical 
tortures,  the  private  symbolism,  the  free  asso¬ 
ciation  gone  wild  produce  merely  a  caricature 
of  contemporary  poetry.  The  writer  who  has 
sufficient  imagination  to  describe  a  carnival  as 
“the  public  apparition  of  familiar  myths” 
ought  never  to  stoop  to  such  a  poor  imitation 
of  Eliot  or  Apollinaire  as  in  the  following  lines: 
“Between  the  dictator  and  the  equator/Free- 
dom  of  hands  improves  the  twilight.”  Where 
in  these  verses  are  what  Valery  has  somewhere 
called  “that  naturalness  of  source,  that  super¬ 
abundance  of  expression,  that  grace  and  fan¬ 
tasy”  which  distinguish  poetry? 

Harriet  Zinnes 
*  Norman,  Okla. 

**  Daniel  G.  Hoffman.  An  Armada  of  Thirty 
Whales.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1954.  50  pages.  $2.50. 

The  subject  matter  of  Daniel  C».  ffoffman’s 
first  book  of  verse  is  as  interesting  as  his  form. 
Sea  animals,  birds  hovering  near  the  shore 
excite  him  to  close  observation,  to  report  na¬ 
ture  without  mysticism  or  languishment.  The 
external  world  becomes  signiAcant  in  itself — 
“that  the  pear  delighted  me/is  wholly  inci¬ 
dental.”  Hoffman’s  verse  form — his  end- 
stopped  lines  and  frequent  use  of  couplets — 
reflects  his  rational  view  of  the  world.  The 
verbal  tricks  in  many  of  the  fx)ems  are  annoy¬ 
ing  but  at  least  have  the  virtue  of  being  poetic 
exercises.  The  foreword  is  by  W.  H.  Auden. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ohja. 

*  James  Picot.  With  a  Hawl(s  Quill.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Mean) in.  1953.  x  62  pages. 
10/6. 

This  is  a  posthumous  collection  of  poems  by  a 
young  Australian  schoolman,  who  died  as  a 
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prisoner  of  war  in  Siam  in  1944.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  or  fortunately,  poetry  bears  no  dear  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  man’s  character.  These  poems  don’t 
take  examination  well.  They  are  the  nice 
lyrics  of  nature  and  love  and  some  of  war’s 
injustice,  with  classic  accents  to  give  them  a 
kind  of  antiquity. 

The  richest  section,  however,  is  that  which 
includes  two  rather  roughshod  semi-dialect 
eclogues  (“Prickly  Pear’’  and  “Sandalwood”) 
in  semi-heroic  couplets  (though  the  latter 
breaks  freer).  Here  reflections  of  a  more  un¬ 
pampered  existence  find  zest,  run  over,  find 
occasion,  find  voice,  Australia,  “a  licking 
tongue.” 

For  the  rest,  nineteenth  century  England 
claims  another  decent  romantic  victim. 

Cid  Carman 
Paris 

**  T'ao  the  Hermit:  Sixty  Poems  by  T'ao 
Ch'ien.  William  Acker,  tr.  London. 
Thames  &  Hudson.  1952.  157  pages.  15/. 
The  Poems  of  T’ao  Ch’ien.  Lily  Pao-hu 
Chang,  Marjorie  Sinclair,  trs.  Honolulu. 
University  of  Hawaii  Press.  1953.  ix  -f- 
133  pages.  $4.75. 

While  some  of  the  more  famous  poems  by  T’ao 
Ch’ien  have  been  included  in  anthologies  such 
as  Arthur  Waley’s  Translations  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  (1941)  and  Robert  Payne’s  The  White 
Pony  (1947),  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
two  separate  English  renderings  of  T’ao 
Ch’ien’s  poems.  Though  in  both  there  are  oc¬ 
casional  slips  in  translation,  these  two  English 
works  are  well  done  and  give  a  good  flavor 
of  the  Chinese  original.  Acker’s  translation  is 
smooth  and  delightful;  Chang  and  Sinclair’s 
is  direct  and  lucid.  The  latter  is  especially 
commended  for  its  inclusion  of  all  of  T’ao 
Ch’ien’s  extant  poetic  works. 

One  of  the  greatest  Chinese  poets  of  the 
early  period,  T’ao  Ch’ien  (  365-427  A.D.),  was 
noted  for  his  simplicity  of  language,  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  his  gen¬ 
uine  feeling  towards  friends  and  neighbors. 
He  was  a  poor  scholar  (“But  scholars  have 
always  been  poor:  Wearing  shabby  clothes 
that  do  not  even  cover  the  elbow;  Eating  rough 
grain  and  often  lacking  wine.” — Chang  and 
Sinclair,  p.  87)  who  loved  his  humble  cottage 
(“White  sunlight  bathes  the  rustic  gate.  The 
empty  rooms  cut  off  dusty  thoughts.” — Acker, 
p.  54),  his  books  and  lute,  the  pines  and 
chrysanthemums  in  his  garden,  as  well  as  his 
cups  of  spring  wine  (“A  pot  of  wine  relaxes 
face  and  feelings.” — Acker,  p.  123).  He  could 
have  been  an  official,  and  at  one  time  he  did 
“fall  by  mistake  into  the  dusty  net,”  but  he 


preferred  the  lot  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  who 
plowed  and  weeded  his  own  fields  (“Shoulder¬ 
ing  my  hoe  I  carry  home  the  moon.” — Acker, 
.  55),  who  garnered  his  harvest  and  ate  from 
is  garden  produce,  and  who  enjoyed  drink¬ 
ing  from  his  new  vintage,  however  weak 
(“Though  a  weak  girl  is  not  manly.  She  con¬ 
soles  and  is  belter  than  none”). 

The  secret  of  T’ao  Ch’ien’s  success  is  that 
he  “opened  his  heart”  in  these  poems.  They 
give  us  an  intimate  glimpse  into  the  poet’s 
aspirations  and  foibles,  his  loves  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  his  sorrows  and  joys.  It  is  these  per¬ 
sonal  touches,  these  flashes  of  a  simple,  un¬ 
pretentious,  and  candid  soul,  that  have  a|v 
pealed  to  the  Chinese  people,  and  that  will, 
because  of  the  universality  of  human  emotion, 
endear  him  to  all  other  peoples.  As  T’ao 
Ch’ien  himself  wrote,  “Though  life  is  brief, 
feeling  is  everlasting.” 

Liu  Wu-chi 
Hartwicl(  College 

Gilbert  Murray.  Hellenism  and  the  Mod¬ 
ern  World.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon,  1954.  60 
pages.  $1.50. 

In  six  brief  essays,  originally  delivered  as  radio 
addresses  in  1952-1953,  a  renowned  British 
cla.ssicist  attempts  to  analyze  the  dominant 
role  of  Hellenism  in  western  culture.  Empha¬ 
sizing  particularly  the  Hellenic  element  in 
Christianity  and  those  facets  of  the  Cireek 
character  which  were  essentially  Christian, 
Professor  Murray  concludes  by  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  Hellenistic  age  and  the 
present  time.  The  Circek  search  for  Homonia, 
Concord,  and  the  concept  of  the  world  as  One 
Great  City  he  sees  reflected  in  our  current 
efforts  toward  world-wide  understanding 
through  the  United  Nations  and  its  various 
agencies  and  in  the  spirit  of  supra-nationalism 
which  appears  in  the  moves  toward  a  Euro¬ 
pean  federation.  The  parallel  has  been  drawn 
before,  frequently;  but  in  Gilbert  Murray’s 
words  it  acquires  new  persuasiveness.  And 
if  there  are,  here  and  there,  generalizations 
with  which  the  classicist  may  find  fault,  these 
do  not  detract  from  the  validity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  a  whole. 

Henry  S.  Robinson 
U niversity  of  Ohlahoma 

^  Julian  Park,  ed.  The  Culture  of  France  in 
Our  Time.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1954,  xi  -f-  345  pages  -|-  16 
plates.  $5. 

Nine  competent  and  highly  informative  essays, 
authored  by  Germaine  Br^e,  Barbara  Ives  Bey¬ 
er,  Wallace  Fowlie,  Rollo  H.  Myers,  Gaston 
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Berger,  Jean  Mayer,  and  the  editor,  who  has 
the  lion’s  share,  give  good  coverage  of  the 
fields  of  literature,  art,  theater,  music,  philoso¬ 
phy,  education,  religion,  law,  and  science  and 
combine  in  conveying  the  gratifying  impres¬ 
sion  “that  France,  twice  invaded  and  ravaged 
within  a  generation,  still  burgeons  with  such 
Ciallic  vitality,” — as  stated  on  the  publisher’s 
jacket.  The  chapters  topically  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  B.A.  readers — “Literature”  (oddly 
and  yet  somewhat  convincingly  subdivided  as 
“I:  Poetry  and  the  Novel”  and  “II:  'The 
Press”)  and  “  Theater” — are  excellent  and 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  students  of 
French  courses  on  the  graduate  level.  The 
other  divisions  are  equally  well  handled,  with 
Gaston  Berger  deserving  special  mention  for 
his  lucid  outline  of  contemporary  French  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  biographical  sections  following 
each  contribution  enhance  the  value  of  an  em¬ 
inently  useful  volume  which  embodies  a  laud¬ 
able  achievement  of  specialists’  teamwork  at 
its  best. 

E.E.N. 

Gilbert  Ryle.  Dilemmas.  New  York.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1954.  129  pages. 
$2. 

This  stimulating  work  is  the  twelfth  Tamer 
Ivccture  delivered  at  Cambridge  University, 
England,  in  1953.  Professor  Ryle’s  subject 
centers  around  certain  perennial  philosophical 
dilemmas.  Among  them,  Ryle  deals  with 
such  problems  as:  fatalism  versus  creative, 
free  choice;  the  role  of  the  pleasure-pain  prin¬ 
ciple  in  human  actions;  and  the  scientific 
world  view  versus  the  common  sense  every¬ 
day  world.  Professor  Ryle  wishes  to  discuss, 
primarily,  “live  intellectual  problems”  that  ac¬ 
tually  worry  us — “not  mere  intellectual  exer¬ 
cises.”  For  the  most  part,  his  topics  and  style 
will  probably  succeed,  for  the  intelligent  lay¬ 
man,  in  achieving  this  objective. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  UNESCO,  ed.  T he  Artist  in  Modern  Soci¬ 
ety.  Paris.  UNESCO  (New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press).  1954.  128  pages.  $1. 
Report  of  an  international  conference  of  art¬ 
ists,  s|x)nsored  by  UNESCO,  held  in  Venice 
Sept.  22-28,  1953.  The  honorary  committee  is 
impressive,  although  lopsided.  The  list  of  par¬ 
ticipants  is  creditable.  Thornton  Wilder  was 
an  excellent  rapporteur  g^n^ral.  The  confer¬ 
ence  attempted  to  deal  with  practical  problems. 
We  are  sick  of  generalities:  They  might  com¬ 
pel  us  to  think.  Tlie  chief  recommendations 
were  that  art  should  remain  free,  and  that  the 


financial  rights  of  artists  should  be  better  pro¬ 
tected.  The  chief  benefit  of  the  conference 
must  have  been  to  bring  a  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  men  together,  men  at  the  same  time  inde¬ 
pendent,  yet  so  well  established  and  so  re¬ 
sponsible  as  to  become  semi-official:  Jules  Ro- 
mains,  for  instance,  is  an  institution.  But  the 
delights  of  this  reunion  in  Venice  are  not  re¬ 
ported  in  these  all-too-sensible  pages. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  Alexander  Campbell.  T he  Heart  of  A  frica. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1954.  xv  487  vii 
pages  -|-  16  plates.  $5. 

This  book  is  both  Time-\y  and  Guntherish, 
being  an  inside  story  by  a  Scotsman  who  has 
written  for  a  well-known  Ui  S.  weekly.  The 
pictures  drawn  of  the  colonial  parts  of  Africa 
from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  north  to  the 
Equator  vary  only  in  the  degree  of  alarm  they 
arouse  in  the  reader.  Recent  reports  in  The 
New  Yorl(  Times  and  stories  in  The  New 
Yorl(er  independently  confirm  much  of  what 
Campbell  says.  Among  other  things,  he  asserts 
that  many  African  natives  have  made  the  step 
from  cannibalism  and  the  Stone  Age  to  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  adjustment  to  complex  machin¬ 
ery  or  to  the  New  Criticism,  all  in  fifty  years, 
that  colonial  types  drink  fierce  amounts  of  al¬ 
cohol  and  tend  to  favor  the  Malan  group  over 
“nigger-loving”  Britain,  and  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  tribesmen  feel  that  they  have  been 
robbed  of  the  land  by  foreigners  and  on  the 
other  they  wish  to  be  urbanized — something 
which  inevitably  destroys  the  tribe — and  not 
discriminated  against. 

“From  Africa  always  something  new”  ran 
the  old  tag.  May  our  generation  not  have  to 
add  the  words  “and  horrible!” 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

•  Bertram  Hume.  Form  and  Reform  in  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  London.  Halcyon.  1954.  xviii  -j- 
190  pages,  ill.  15/. 

Architectural  criticism  is  not  only  a  neglected 
art  but  an  almost  forgotten  one.  Unhappily, 
when  few  attempts  are  being  made,  little  can 
be  found  (in  this  book)  to  reward  the  reader. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  evaluation  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  influences  on  architectural  design  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ignoring, 
however,  Sullivan,  Wright,  and  Japan;  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  design  principles  upon  which  Hume 
thinks  the  art  in  architecture  is  founded;  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  connection  between  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  social  organization.  His  firm 
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conviction  that  good  architecture  cannot  exist 
unless  it  reflects  good  social  structure  betrays 
the  influence  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ro¬ 
mantic  Reformers  he  tends  to  dismiss  so 
lightly. 

Intended  as  an  aid  for  the  layman  in  form¬ 
ing  an  independent  opinion  about  contempo¬ 
rary  architecture,  we  take  little  comfort  in 
having  him  directed  towards  a  thinly-veiled 
neo<lassicism. 

William  S.  Rurgett 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Helen  Rubissow.  /#r/  of  Asia.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1954.  xiii  -f"  237 
pages,  ill.  $6. 

In  this  age  of  jet  aerial  travel  this  hook  is 
probably  logical.  The  author  takes  you  on  a 
ride  through  the  continent  of  Asia  with  super¬ 
sonic  speed,  dipping  down  in  every  major 
country  for  a  brief  look  at  its  art  projects.  She 
even  pilots  a  time  machine  to  past  and  van¬ 
ished  civilizations  in  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  among  the  Hittites,  Hebrews,  Aegeans, 
Persians,  Turks,  and  Byzantines. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  an  im(X)ssihle 
undertaking  to  present  in  a  thin  little  volume 
all  these  and  the  art  of  China,  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Indo-China,  Korea,  Japan.  Such  a  vol¬ 
ume  is  naturally  not  intended  for  the  savant 
but  the  average  intelligent  reader  who  de¬ 
sires  an  introduction  to  the  art,  especially 
painting,  in  vast  Asia.  Helen  Rubissow  reveals 
a  depth  of  knowledge  and  she  manages  to  con¬ 
vey  an  astonishing  amount  of  information  on 
her  hurried  flight.  There  are  84  illustrations. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  more  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  informative  value  of  the  work. 
The  style  is  incisive  and  entertaining. 

O.  R.  facobson 
Norman,  OI(la. 

**  John  Gassner.  The  Theatre  in  Our  Times. 
New  York.  Crown.  1954.  xiii  -|-  609  pages. 
$•5. 

This  lxx)k  basically  is  assorted  essays,  discus¬ 
sions  of  men,  materials,  and  movements  in 
the  modern  world  theater  from  an  American 
viewpoint.  The  author  claims  in  the  preface 
to  he  publicly  conducting  an  unfinished  edu¬ 
cation  in  theater.  He  also  claims  that  the  thea¬ 
ter,  to  which  he  has  devoted  more  than  half 
his  life,  suffers  from  an  unfinished  education. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  adjunct  to  reading 
this  hook  is  a  dictionary,  as  apparently  the 
greatest  educational  effort  is  in  the  field  of 
vocabulary.  Despite  the  tentative,  sometimes 
contradictory  nature  of  the  contents,  the  book 
proves  to  be  an  interesting  collection  of  one 


man’s  opinion  aimed  rather  obviously  at  the 
esoteric.  Kathleen  Suggs 

Norman,  Ol(la. 

^  C.  Walter  Hodges.  The  Globe  Restored. 
A  Study  of  the  Elizabethan  Theatre.  New 
York.  Coward-McCann.  1953.  199  pages, 
ill.  $7.50. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  entertaining  and 
appealing  book,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the 
author’s  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  itself  as  for  the  excellent 
summarizing  and  evaluation  of  known  mate¬ 
rial  and  for  his  eloquent  and  pertinent  appeal 
for  a  return,  in  Shakespearean  productions,  at 
least,  to  the  principles  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  No  one  who  has  seen  an  expertly  mount¬ 
ed  modern  production  using  an  adapted  Eliz¬ 
abethan  stage  will  disagree  with  Hodges. 

The  sixty-two  plates,  mostly  of  Ix)ndon  and 
European  stages,  theaters,  and  stage  machinery 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
present  reviewer  is  not  aware  of  any  single  vol¬ 
ume  which  brings  together  so  much  material 
of  this  sort.  One  detail:  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  volume  went  to  press  too  early  for  Hodges 
to  consider  I^slie  I  lotson’s  extremely  import¬ 
ant  recent  work  on  the  nature  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage.  C.  G.  T hayer 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Wilfrid  Desan.  The  Tragic  Finale.  An  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Philosophy  of  fean-Paul  .Sartre. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1954.  xiv  -}-  220  pages.  $4.25. 

Unlike  similar  works  which  have  dealt  pri¬ 
marily  with  Existentialism  as  a  movement, 
this  book  is  confined  to  a  systematic  presenta¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  Sartre’s  ontology. 
The  author  examines  the  basic  concepts  of 
L’Stre  et  le  niant:  the  dualism  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  the  conception  of  human  consciousness 
(the  For-Itself)  as  negation,  emptiness,  an 
emanation  of  the  massive,  timeless  world  (Re- 
ing-In-Itself);  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free¬ 
dom  springing  from  the  nothingness  of  hu¬ 
man  consciousness;  the  tragic  and  unfulfill- 
ahle  yearning  of  the  For-Itself,  aware  of  its 
finitude,  to  become  one  with  Being-In-Itself. 
Instead  of  an  objective  speculation  concerning 
man  and  the  cosmos,  Desan  concludes,  Sartre 
has  presented  an  analysis  of  subjective  experi¬ 
ence.  He  has  used  phenomenological  method 
to  illustrate  rather  than  to  prove  what  he  has 
postulated . 

Desan's  book  is  a  lucid  analysis  of  a  difficult 
work.  Georg  G.  Iggers 

,  Philander  Smith  College 
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*  Charles  A.  Fechcr.  The  Philosophy  of 
Jacques  Maritain.  Westminster,  Md.  New¬ 
man  Press.  1953.  xiv  361  pages.  $5. 

Here  we  have  for  the  Brst  time  a  full-length 
study  of  the  thoughts  and  philosophy  of  the 
well-known  French  Thomist  philosopher 
Jacques  Maritain.  A  comprehensive  biograph¬ 
ical  account  of  Maritain’s  youth,  his  education, 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivities  precede  a  thorough  presentation  of 
Maritain’s  astonishing  contributions  to  every 
form  of  philosophical  inquiry:  logic,  epis¬ 
temology,  metaphysics,  as  well  as  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  ethics,  politics,  religion,  art,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  concluding  chapters  trace  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  modern  revival  of  Thomism. 
The  simplicity  and  clarity  of  the  author’s 
writing  make  it  a  valuable  guide  to  neo-Thom- 
ism  of  today.  Leo  Hertel 

North  Dal^ota  State  College 

*  F.  T.  1 1.  Fletcher.  Pascal  and  the  Mystical 
Tradition.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1954.  vii  -j-  156  pages.  $4.75. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  times  is  the  growing 
interest  in  Pascal.  Almost  yearly  someone 
finds  a  new  way  to  study  him.  The  author  of 
the  book  under  review  believes  that  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  in  Pascal’s  spiritual  life  was 
his  conversion  on  the  night  of  Novemlier  23, 
1654,  which  Pascal  related  in  an  amulet, 
known  as  the  Memorial,  kept  in  the  lining  of 
his  coat  until  his  death  eight  years  later. 

Fletcher  connects  the  event  of  Pascal’s  con¬ 
version  with  the  long  tradition  of  Christian 
mysticism  before  and  after  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  tries  to  show  that  Pascal’s  subse¬ 
quent  life  and  thoughts  resemble  those  of 
saints  and  mystics,  although  Pascal  differs 
from  them  in  many  respects.  The  author’s 
conclusion  is  that  Pascal  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  mystical  tradition,  to  which 
he  brings  his  own  originality. 

This  carefully  written  Ixxik  has  chapters  on 
Pascal’s  life,  mystical  experience,  the  Me¬ 
morial,  the  Pensies,  the  three  orders  of  life, 
Pascal’s  other-worldliness,  man  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  universe,  the  nature  of  Cod,  reason  and 
faith,  the  quest  of  Jesus,  Pascal  as  saint  and 
teacher,  self-surrender,  and  the  automaton, 
Pascal  and  the  Christian  mysteries. 

Not  all  students  of  Pascal  will  agree  with 
the  main  arguments  of  this  book,  but  they 
will  profit  by  reading  it.  They  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  it  if  they  wish  to  get  close  to  under¬ 
standing  Pascal’s  meaning  for  modern  man. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 


**  George  G.  M.  James.  Stolen  Legacy.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1954.  190 
pages.  $3.75. 

Only  social  psychologists  and  collectors  of 
paradoxes  will  find  here  grist  for  their  mills; 
others  may  pause  long  enough  to  register 
sympathy  for  a  sadly  misled  author  and  in¬ 
dignation  with  a  publisher  who— in  this  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion — has  lent  the  authority  of 
“The  Philosophical  Library”  to  what  his  low¬ 
est-paid  reader  must  have  recognized  as  ma¬ 
terial  falling  hopelessly  below  the  level  of  pub- 
lishability  and  even  of  literacy. 

As  proof  of  the  above,  need  I  say  more  than 
this:  James  hopes  to  raise  the  status  and  self¬ 
esteem  of  the  Negro  race  by  presenting  docu¬ 
mentary  proof  that  Greek  philosophy  was  a 
grand  larceny,  with  Aristotle  as  its  chief  agent, 
of  the  sacred  wisdom  of  the  "black”  peoples  of 
North  Africa,  i.e.,  the  “F.gyptian  Mystery  Re¬ 
ligion”  or  International  Masonry.  The  fission 
of  the  atom  is  foreshadowed  in  the  god  Aton. 
Jesus  received  Final  Initiation  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Cheops. 

Ronald  R.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

**  C.  W.  Kegley,  Robert  W.  Bretall,  eds.  The 
Theology  of  Paul  Tillich.  1.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1952.  370  pages.  $5.50. 

This  volume  consists  of  essays  by  high-ranking 
scholars  on  Tillich’s  contribution  to  theology. 
Tillich  believes  that  modern  man  is  estranged 
from  God  and  a  distorted  humanity  is  our 
heritage.  His  main  concern,  then,  is  how  to 
make  Christianity  credible  to  his  sad  con¬ 
temporaries,  lost  “in  the  dark  night  of  the 
soul.”  How  can  modern  culture  lie  revamped 
and  the  lost  vitality  of  religion  recaptured 
without  absolutizing  the  relative  (idolatory) 
or  relativizing  the  absolute  (relative  nihil¬ 
ism)? 

Tillich  emerges  as  a  thinker  of  the  boun¬ 
dary,  mediating  between  theology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  philosophy,  art,  psychology,  so¬ 
cialism,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Christianity  is  thus 
wedded  to  Sociology,  and  History  (despite 
Barth)  opened  to  judgment  and  grace. 

Noah  J.  Jacobs 
Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem 

*  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Discourses  on  Religion. 
New  York.  Bookman  Associates.  1951.203 
pages.  $3. 

It  would  be  important  that  somebody  give  a 
statistical  account  alx)Ut  the  inflation  of  the 
word  “Religion” — at  least  for  one  country  and 
one  year.  Therefore,  one  has  to  thank  every¬ 
body  who  tries  to  reduce  this  inflated  word  to 
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its  proper  size.  It  is  the  merit  of  Mueller  that 
he  is  not  only  a  professional  philosopher  hut 
also  a  popular  enlightener.  These  “Discourses” 
are  badly  needed  enlightenment.  A  “Histori¬ 
an,”  a  “Minister,”  a  “Mystic,”  and  a  “Philoso¬ 
pher,”  develop  their  version  of  religion.  Muel¬ 
ler  brings  into  these  monologues  a  dialectical 
element  in  letting  each  of  the  four  speakers 
talk  to  the  three  others.  In  this  way  he  makes 
his  book  dramatic  and  many-sided,  without 
being  relativistic.  Mueller’s  writings  are  a 
successful  fusion  of  scholarship  and  educa¬ 
tional  gifts.  The  “Discourses”  should  be  used 
as  a  textbook  in  courses  that  do  not  teach  re¬ 
ligion,  but  what  to  think  about  religion. 

Ludwig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Saul  K.  Padover,  et  al.  French  Institutions: 
Values  and  Politics.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1954.  180  pages. 
$1.50. 

By  incisive  analysis  into  the  fabric  of  present- 
day  French  culture,  the  authors  are  able  to 
point  up  its  most  glaring  weaknesses.  A  de¬ 
clining  population,  underproduction,  fear  that 
France  will  again  be  a  battlefield,  the  lack  of 
faith  in  the  future,  mediocre  leadership,  a  dis¬ 
united  people,  and  low  morale  all  add  up  to  a 
bewildered,  frightened  France,  Her  attempted 
neutralism  in  world  politics  is  a  reflection  of 
this  fear  psychosis. 

Apparently  as  an  afterthought  to  their  study, 
the  authors  have  suggested  that  the  way  to 
cure  the  psychological  and  political  ills  of 
France  is  to  change  the  educational  system  in 
two  ways — broaden  it  so  that  greater  numbers 
of  students  may  go  on  for  advanced  study  and 
shift  it  from  its  traditional  emphasis  on  hu¬ 
manism  to  technological  instruction.  Whether 
he  accepts  such  an  educational  panacea  or  not, 
the  reader  of  this  little  volume  may  find  much 
of  value  in  this  effort  to  diagnose  the  sickness 
which  grips  France  today. 

Stuart  H.  McIntyre 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  I.  Eric  S,  Thompson,  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Maya  Civilization.  Norman,  Okla.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1954.  xii  -f* 
287  pages,  ill.  -f-  24  plates.  $5. 

This  book  represents  the  thirty-ninth  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Civilization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Series  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  The  author  is  a  well-known  au¬ 
thority  on  Mayan  archaeology  and  ethnology. 
He  is  also  a  most  able  writer,  gifted  with  the 
ability  to  present  scientific  facts  with  clarity 
and  wit.  His  highly  readable  style  will  un¬ 


doubtedly  make  this  book  a  “best  seller”  in 
the  line  of  scientific  literature  for  the  layman. 

The  book  is  concerned  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  civilizations  of 
this  hemisphere,  that  of  the  Maya  of  Central 
America.  Those  questions  most  frequently 
asked  about  this  great  civilization:  How  did  it 
arise,  why  did  it  come  into  l^ing  in  the  midst 
of  the  tropical  forest,  when  did  it  flourish, 
and  what  hidden  forces  made  it  succeed,  are 
posed  and  answered.  Thompson’s  book  is 
the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  Maya  re¬ 
search  and  history  written  to  date  and  is  of 
value  and  interest  to  specialists  and  laymen 
alike.  The  illustrations  and  plates  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  well  chosen  to  give  as  complete  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  possible  of  all  aspects  of  Maya  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Stephan  F.  Rorhegyi 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Merle  Curti,  Kendall  Birr.  Prelude  to 
Point  Four.  American  Technical  Missions 
Overseas,  I8i8-I9i8.  Madison,  Wis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1954,  ix  -f-  284 
pages.  $5, 

This  book  provides  an  excellent  discussion  of 
American  technical  missions  abroad  up  to 
1938.  The  range  of  American  activity  was 
great.  There  were  agricultural,  mining,  finan¬ 
cial,  educational,  public  health,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  kinds  of  missions.  Most  American  technical 
missions  went  to  I.atin  America  and  the  Far 
F.ast  and  were  especially  active  after  1900,  al¬ 
though  there  were  some  important  ones  before 
that  date. 

Professors  Curti  and  Birr  do  not  try  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Point  Four 
program  on  the  basis  of  what  they  learned 
about  previous  American  technical  missions 
abroad.  They  do  say,  however,  that  “technical 
aid  abroad  is  no  simple  or  sure  metbrnl  of  im¬ 
proving  international  relations.”  This  study 
is  written  from  American  sources  and  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  Therefore,  its 
scope  is  somewhat  narrow.  It  is,  however,  an 
important  study  in  cultural  interchange. 

Gilhert  C.  Fite 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Douglas  Jerrold.  The  IJe  About  the  West. 
A  Response  to  Professor  Toynbee’s  Chal¬ 
lenge.  New  York.  Sheed  &  Ward.  1954. 
85  pages.  $1.75. 

This  short  treatise  is  a  reply,  not  a  response, 
although  the  author’s  thought  moves  in  the 
same  ontology  as  that  of  Toynbee,  ferrold 
sets  out  to  deny  Toynbee’s  major  view  of 
which  he  says  that  "never  was  a  conclusion  so 
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abject  reached  by  logic  so  defective.”  He  criti¬ 
cizes  some  of  Toynbee’s  immense  premises 
and  generalizations,  and  does  so  effectively; 
but  when  all  is  said  and  done  he  counters  the 
former’s  pessimistic,  vague,  and  vaguely  Hege¬ 
lian  transcendentalism  with  just  another  dis¬ 
pensation,  albeit  more  affirmative.  The  simple 
objection  that  can  be  made  to  his  famous  an¬ 
tagonist’s  position  applies  to  Jerrold,  too:  Phil¬ 
osophizing  about  history  is  not  writing  his¬ 
tory,  nor  even  re-writing  it,  particularly  when 
such  activity  liegins  and  ends  with  dogma. 
And  wanting  to  be  wise  for  the  sake  of  being 
wise  is  as  silly  as  wanting  to  be  positive  for  the 
sake  of  being  positive. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Vienna,  Va. 

^  Peter  Meyer,  et  al.  The  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Satellites.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1953.  viii  -|-  637  pages.  $6.50. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  status  of 
the  lews  in  postwar  Europe  and  especially  in 
the  Soviet  satellites  was  certainly  needed  and 
this  ambitious  volume  goes  far  to  supply  the 
need.  The  writers  have  drawn  on  a  vast  wealth 
of  material,  much  of  it  official  and  statistical, 
for  assembling  their  picture.  The  result  is 
depressing  and  doubly  so  now  that  the  long 
agony  of  Nazi  occupation  and  persecution, 
which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would  give  way  to 
an  era  of  tolerance  and  reconciliation,  has  been 
followed  by  a  new  wave  of  anti-Semitism,  for 
which  the  only  remedy  seems  escape  to  the 
new  state  of  Israel. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  historian,  at  least.  Is  the  Introduction  by 
Peter  Meyer,  a  moving  and  absorbing  account 
of  the  long  Jewish  struggle  for  survival  in 
Europe. 

Stuart  R.  Tompl^ins 
University  of  Ot{lahoma 

*  Marie  Collins  Swabey.  The  Judgment  of 
History.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1954.  X  257  pages.  $3.75. 

The  multitude  of  pseudo-historical  tracts,  pop¬ 
ularizations,  and  outright  political  pamphlets 
and  propaganda  sheets  which  are  dumped  on 
the  unsuspecting  public  and  which,  in  many 
instances,  are  passed  on  as  serious  history, 
make  this  book  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  history. 
The  author  discusses  theories,  interpretations, 
approaches,  and  the  use  of  history.  She  ex¬ 
amines  historical  method  and  outlook  and 
gives  her  views  on  its  ultimate  goal.  The  vari¬ 
ous  conceptions  of  history  are  carefully  illus¬ 
trated  by  critical  evaluations  of  Lenin,  Park- 


man,  Beard,  Adams,  Whitehead,  Toynbee,  and 
others.  It  is  a  useful  book  for  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  as  well  as  for  the  interested  general 
reader.  George  O.  Kent 

Rletchley,  Bud(s,  England 

**  Eric  A.  Walker.  The  British  Empire.  Its 

Structure  and  Spirit.  1497-1951.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  2nd  ed.,  1953. 

X  -}-  352  pages  -j-  1  map.  25/. 

In  a  running  discourse  the  historical  panorama 
of  the  British  Empire  from  1497  to  the  present 
sweeps  through  these  three  hundred-odd 
pages.  Despite  the  easy  and  smcxrth  style  of 
writing,  there  is  too  much  history  to  be  dealt 
with  so  briefly  without  the  discourse  either 
becoming  a  source  for  checking  upon  some 
problem  which  Britain  faced  or  simply  convey¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Empire,  in 
its  changes  into  partially  a  Commonwealth  as 
well  as  in  its  rise.  It  is  perhaps  natural,  too, 
that  such  a  book  will  cause  some  controversy 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  events,  al¬ 
though  the  obviously  sound  scholarship  of  the 
author  should  impress  most  readers  with  his 
impartiality  and  objectivity  rather  than  any 
narrowness  or  bias.  If  a  real  viewpoint  does 
appear,  it  is  that  history  shows  the  necessity 
now  of  strengthening  the  Commonwealth 
through  a  whittling  down  of  local  ultra  patri¬ 
otisms.  It  shows  the  need  for  the  development 
of  more  solid  union  than  presently  exists  and 
of  still  other  truly  common  purposes.  If  this 
impresses  some  as  merely  a  clever  Englishman 
seeking  to  help  hold  by  argument  what  some 
imperial  leadership  has  held  by  honest  force, 
it  should  also  be  admitted  as  an  expression  of 
the  genius  which  has  known  how  to  create  an 
empire  and  now  a  commonwealth  as  much  by 
pointing  with  velvet  hand  to  liberty  with  order 
as  by  the  display  of  the  naked  force  within  the 
glove  and  behind  the  law. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Johannes  Hohlenberg.  Spren  Kierkegaard. 

T.  H.  Croxall,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon. 

1954.  X  -|-  321  pages,  ill.  -|-  4  plates.  $5. 
Although  Kierkegaard  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  religious  thinker  of  modern  times,  he 
remained  virtually  unknown  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  more  than  eighty  years 
after  his  death  in  1855.  Recently,  translations 
of  his  works  have  become  available,  and  he  is 
now  widely  read,  if  not  always  well  under¬ 
stood.  More  than  for  most  writers,  the  clue  to 
the  understanding  of  his  works  is  to  be  found 
in  his  life;  but  to  a  large  extent  his  life  is 
known  only  from  his  writings. 
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The  present  book  should  prove  an  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable  aid  to  the  reading  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  Kierkegaard.  Based  on  an  intimate  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  his  cultural  and  religious  back¬ 
ground  and  a  thorough  study  of  his  works  and 
of  the  extensive  researches  devoted  to  his  life, 
it  gives  an  authoritative  and  vivid  account  of 
Kierkegaard’s  life  and  authorship.  While  it 
does  not  reveal  any  new  facts  and  does  not 
remove  the  uncertainties  that  still  limit  our 
knowledge  about  certain  events  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  life,  it  is  probably  the  best  biography 
of  Kierkegaard  yet  published  and  certainly  the 
most  readable  of  the  few  available  in  English. 

The  author  has  wisely  relegated  his  ideas 
about  Kierkegaard’s  message  for  our  time  to 
an  appendix.  On  the  whole,  these  are  not  con¬ 
vincing.  While  Kierkegaard’s  criticism  of 
Hegel  may  be  more  or  less  safely  transferred 
to  Marxism,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
invoke  Kierkegaard  for  appraisals  of  present- 
day  natural  science  or  democracy. 

The  translation,  carried  out  by  a  well-known 
Kierkegaard  scholar  who  has  added  a  large 
number  of  useful  notes,  is  excellent.  Only  the 
consistency  with  which  tungsind  (melan¬ 
choly)  is  rendered  as  “broodiness”  seems  un¬ 
fortunate.  /.  Rud  Nielsen 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Beatrice  Webb.  Diaries  1912-1924.  Mar¬ 
garet  Cole,  ed.  New  York.  Ixmgmans, 
(Jreen.  1952.  xxvi  -}-  272  pages.  $5. 
Students  of  early  twentieth<entury  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  English  domestic  politics  and 
social  problems  during  the  same  periotl  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  Beatrice 
Webb’s  splendid,  but,  alas,  often  only  too 
sporadic,  intimate  commentary  about  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  around  herself,  her  husband, 
and  their  work.  One  of  the  most  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  hook,  well  edited  by  Margaret 
Cole,  is  B.  Webb’s  wonderful  talent  of  por¬ 
traying  in  a  strikingly  vivid  manner  some  of 
the  eminent  figures  of  the  era  between  1912 
and  1924.  But  above  all  we  have  here  a  docu¬ 
ment  humain  recording  the  reflections  of  a 
most  sensitive  and  highly  intelligent  woman 
on  the  happy  marriage  and  scholarly  partner¬ 
ship  of  two  remarkable  people.  Lord  Bever¬ 
idge’s  moving  introduction  is  a  worthy  over¬ 
ture.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 

University  of  Kansas  City 

**  Stephen  Winsten.  Shaw’s  Corner.  New 
York.  Roy.  1953.  xii  -f-  238  pages  -f-  15 
plates.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  book  which  Stephen  Win- 
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sten,  a  neighbor  at  Ayot  St.  I.awrence  and  the 
self-appointed  Boswell  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  lat¬ 
ter  days,  has  published  since  1946.  It  is  a  sad 
book,  for  although  Shaw’s  will  still  drove  him 
to  write  and  his  mind  flashed  until  the  end, 
his  body  was  withering  away.  Even  the  flashes 
were  rare  and  many  were  repetitions  of  ideas 
said  better  in  earlier  works.  “Unfortunately,” 
declared  Shaw,  “I  come  from  a  good  heredity 
and  must  watch  myself  decaying.”  Yet  the 
sight  of  the  decaying  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  for  biographers;  for  them  Winsten  has 
performed  a  useful  service. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  et  al.  Is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Man  Too  Common?  Norman,  Okla. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1954.  xii  -|- 
146  pages.  $2.75. 

The  great  ( American )  heresy  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  should  be  the  norm.  lk)th  our  political 
and  our  economic  systems  are  based  on  an  ap- 
()cal  to  the  masses:  “the  degradation  of  the 
democratic  dogma.”  In  this  land  which  be¬ 
lieves  itself  to  be  “free”  and  “individualistic,” 
independence  of  thought  is  sin  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  action  is  suicide. 

Twelve  excellent  men  discussed  various  as¬ 
pects  of  this  problem  (the  tyranny  of  mass 
thinking  through  mass  communication)  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature:  Krutch  on  The 
Tyranny  of  the  Average,  Lindeman  on  B(K)ks, 
Cxxjke  on  The  Press,  ^Ides  on  Radio  and  TV, 
Mayer  on  Movies,  (Cousins  on  I’he  Oeative 
Artist,  (fuinzburg  on  Business  and  ('ulture, 
John  Dodds  on  Humanistic  Values,  de  Kiewiet 
on  Educational  Awareness,  Kennan  on  (ail- 
tural  Intolerance,  Brogan  on  the  Taste  of  the 
Common  Man. 

This  publication  suffers  from  the  weakness 
of  all  collective  works:  Every  one  of  the  twelve 
authors  could  have  written  a  much  better  book. 
The  points  of  view  are  too  different,  and  the 
result  is  blurred.  But  each  essay  is  of  high 
value,  if  taken  separately.  1  could  not  comment 
without  writing  another  essay  or  book  on  the 
subject — which  is  just  what  I  have  done  for 
the  last  forty  years. 

Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Paul  Forchheimer.  The  Category  of  Per¬ 
son  in  language.  Berlin.  De  f»ruyter. 
1953.  142  pages.  15  dm. 

A  language,  as  we  understand  the  term  lan¬ 
guage,  is  unthinkable  without  a  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  persons.  Forchheimer 
examined  “about  a  good  five  hundred  gram- 
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mars  and  word  lists”  representing  probably 
that  many  languages  and  dialects.  He  found 
the  category  of  persons  present  in  all.  The 
category  of  number  is  shown  to  be  intimately 
related  to  that  of  person.  Numerous  variations 
within  these  two  categories  and  in  their  inter¬ 
relationships  are  shown  and  illustrated.  The 
source  material  is  assumed  to  he  reliable.  The 
author  attempts  some  interesting  speculations. 
He  sees,  for  instance,  a  probable  relationship 
between  Siouan  and  Tibeto-Burman  on  the 
basis  of  similarities  in  their  pronoun  systems. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

*  Hinar  Haugen.  The  Noru/egian  luinguage 
in  America.  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1953.  xiv  -f- 
695  pages,  ill.  $H. 

Professor  Haugen  deals  faithfully  with  the 
subject  indicated  in  his  title  hut  also  covers 
a  variety  of  topics  which  ought  to  be  studied 
by  all  serious  students  of  the  history  of  those 
of  our  States  which  have  a  strong  Norwegian- 
American  element.  Certain  interesting  facts 
emerge.  The  typical  community  spoke  a  dia¬ 
lect,  not  Ril(smal,  hut  Norwegian-Americans 
visiting  the  Old  Country  were  struck  by  the 
large  number  of  dialects  there.  “Whenever  you 
crossed  a  brook,  the  speech  changed.”  Ijinds- 
mat  propaganda  seems  to  have  been  ineffec¬ 
tive  among  Norwegian-Americans.  As  they 
spoke  differing  dialects,  the  choice  between 
Ri^smdJ,  which  they  knew  from  school  and 
regarded  as  “correct,”  and  Ijindsmul,  which 
was  certainly  not  identical  with  any  one  dia¬ 
lect,  let  alone  all,  was  a  matter  of  convenience 
rather  than  principle. 

Leslie  F,  Smith 
University  of  Ol^tahoma 

**  Antony  Brett-James.  The  Triple  Stream. 
Cambridge,  liowes  &  Bowes.  1953.  x  -f- 
178  pages.  17/6. 

This  intelligently  organized  and  competently 
juxtaposed  tabulation  of  the  literature  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  (including  Bel¬ 
gium,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  but  not  the 
United  States)  from  1531  to  1930  is  a  wel¬ 
come  tool  for  the  comparatist  and  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  reference  work  for  anyone  concerned  with 
literature.  For  each  year  of  the  four  centuries 
the  writers  who  were  born  and  died  are  shown, 
as  are  the  titles  of  their  books  published  con¬ 
temporaneously,  without  any  attempt  at  cata¬ 
loguing  according  to  literary  schools  or  what¬ 
ever  other  “isms.”  It  is  fascinating  and  reveal¬ 
ing  to  watch  that  steady  stream  of  cultural 
achievement  in  particularly  significant  areas 


of  occidental  civilization,  embodied  in  the 
three  thousand  books  and  over  eight  hundred 
writers  mentioned.  The  careful  student  will 
indeed  he  cautious  and  not  jump  to  conclusions 
regarding  influences  from  mere  listings  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  publications.  The  five  major 
chapters  (sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries)  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  helpful  indexes  (English,  French, 
Cjerman  works  from  1531  to  1900,  and  from 
1901  to  1930,  respectively;  also  English, 
French,  and  (Jerman  authors’  names).  A  dis¬ 
tinctly  useful  item  for  the  scholar’s  shelf. 

F.  E.  N. 

Hester  R.  Hoffman,  ed.  Bessie  Graham’s 
Boo/^man’s  Manual.  A  Guide  to  Litera¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Bowker.  1954.  xiv  -j-  820 
pages.  $10. 

Not  many  manuals  or  bibliographies  are  enter¬ 
taining,  apart  from  their  usefulness,  but  the 
sagacious,  well  written,  and  sometimes  witty 
comments  in  the  subject  introductions  in  this 
volume  and  in  the  paragraphs  on  authors  make 
good  reading  on  their  own  account.  Here  arc 
biographical  data,  analyses  of  the  essence  of  a 
writer’s  work,  perspicacious  definitions,  and 
even  some  humor  and  pathos  in  the  condensed 
hut  sparkling  text  passages.  Apt  quotations 
used  as  mottoes  also  enhance  the  interest. 

Begun  in  1920  and  intended  for  booksellers 
and  librarians,  this  work  has  now  reached  its 
seventh  edition,  the  second  under  the  present 
editor.  While  the  arrangement  remains  much 
the  same  (first  five  chapters  on  general  refer¬ 
ence  and  background  books;  subject  group¬ 
ings,  authors  arranged  chronologically;  titles — 
date  of  first  publication,  date  of  present  publi¬ 
cation,  name  of  publisher,  edition  number, 
price),  some  important  changes  arc  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  impact  of  science  on  literature  by 
the  inclusion  of  certain  scientific  works  (for¬ 
merly  excluded),  the  inclusion  of  books  about 
theater  and  stagecraft  in  the  chapter  on  drama 
and  theater,  an  increase  in  translations,  omis¬ 
sion  of  chapter  on  Arts  and  Music  and  its 
biographical  works  on  artists  and  musicians 
transferred  to  the  chapter  on  Biography,  en¬ 
larged  index  (now  30  2<ol.  pages). 

Naturally,  this  docs  not  have  the  coverage  of 
the  Cumulative  Booh^  Index,  since  both  quality 
and  popular  acclaim  over  a  period  of  time  have 
counted  in  the  selection,  but  the  subject  classi¬ 
fications  and  their  well  integrated  subheadings 
permit  a  survey  of  a  particular  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  For  anyone  interested  in  books,  this  is  a 
useful  and  fascinating  volume,  packed  with 
information. 

B.  G.  D. 


Books  in  Various 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages, 

**  Joscp  M*.  Capdevila  Marca.  fuga  I'aire. 
Buenos  Aires.  Maricel.  1951.  91  pages. 

- Uum  de  nit,  Buenos  Aires.  Maricel. 

1952.  233  pages. 

- Pasa  la  caravana.  Buenos  Aires.  Mari¬ 
cel.  1951.  243  pages. 

I'oet  of  humanity,  his  vividly  sensitive  etchings 
of  everyday  people  are  couched  in  the  unusu¬ 
ally  clear  and  unrestrained  style  that  also  char¬ 
acterizes  his  wartime  impressions  of  devastated 
homes  and  the  trek  of  the  Catalan  exiles  to 
France.  Even  the  stirring  hymns  to  Catalonia 
are  devoid  of  oratory,  insisting  only  on  the 
fortitude  and  persistence  of  the  Catalans  and 
their  unswerving  determination  to  preserve 
their  culture. 

As  a  working  man  who  has  recently  taken 
to  poetry,  Cafxlevila  shows  no  bitterness  in 
his  depiction  of  misery  and  starvation — noth¬ 
ing  hut  the  stark  facts  simply  presented.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  poems  of  nature  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  vibrantly  delicate  fantasies  reflecting 
every  movement,  glint,  and  sound.  These 
qualities,  already  apparent  in  fuga  I’aire,  are 
amplified  and  perfected  in  the  longer  and  mure 
ambitious  Uum  de  nit. 

A  third  characteristic  of  this  poetry  is  the 
penetrating  quest  for  truth  and  the  meaning 
of  life,  which  fiervades  the  Catalan  volumes 
and  blossoms  into  full  maturity  in  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  Pasa  la  caravana,  in  which  more  im- 
(xrsonal  philosophical  verse  directly  and  pro¬ 
foundly  emlKxlies  the  poet’s  realistically  dis¬ 
illusioned  outlook.  fosephine  de  Boer 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Karen  Aabye.  Det  gyldne  lutnd.  K0hen- 
havn.  Hasselhalch.  1953.  201  pages. 

In  this  fourth  volume  by  Karen  Aabye  on  Mar- 
tine  and  her  family  we  travel  overland  from 
St.  Louis  to  California  in  1K48  with  son  |anus 
and  his  boyhood  companion  Thue.  Karen 
Aabye  has  written  almost  (but  not  quite)  as 
good  a  tale  of  “the  way  west”  as  A.  B.  Guthrie, 
and  the  account  of  California  and  its  denizens 
in  the  late  I840’s  is  almost  worthy  of  Bret 
Harte.  Det  gyldne  Land  may  fall  a  hit  short 
of  the  great  California  books  in  English,  but 
it  is  moving,  colorful,  and  well  written.  Karen 
Aabye  understands  the  (>olden  1-and  and  its 
golden  beginnings  as  well  as  many  non-Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  writers  who  have  described  it. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Ubraries 


Languages 

see  “Head-Liners**) 

**  Hans  Jprgen  Lembourn.  Se  dig  i^l(e  til- 
bage.  Kpbenhavn.  Westermann.  1953.  188 
pages.  9.75  kr. 

Of  the  many  Danish  and  Norwegian  novels 
inspired  by  the  events  of  1940-1945  no  other 
has  given  a  comparable  picture  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  which  reached  maturity  in  the  early 
Forties.  It  was  a  generation  that  did  nut  have 
time  to  be  lost,  and  Lembourn  is  able  to  place 
its  problems,  personal  and  social,  in  bold  re¬ 
lief.  The  dramatic  background  is  that  of  the 
flight  of  three  men  and  a  woman  across  the 
Sound  to  Sweden  in  April  1945.  A  series  of 
flashbacks  tells  the  story  of  the  principals,  each 
of  whom  represents  one  phase  of  the  genera¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  strong  erotic  element  in  the 
book  which  occasionally  seems  predominant. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Ubraries 

**  Richard  B.  Thomsen.  lutenl^erne  Ipsnes. 
K0benhavn.  Aschehoug.  1953.  256  pages. 
10.50  kr. 

A  century  ago  many  medieval  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  continued  to  exist  in  the 
Faeroe  Islands  in  spite  of  material  progress  on 
the  continent.  As  the  chains  were  removed 
many  conflicts  arose  l)etween  the  old  and  the 
new  ways  of  life;  and  there  were  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  life  of  the  strong  peasant,  junas, 
and  his  sons  as  the  new  world  was  o|)cncd  to 
them.  Existence  was  as  harsh  as  the  storm- 
swept  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  but  there 
is  a  basic  warmth  and  understanding  for  the 
universally  human  that  distinguishes  all  of 
Thomsen’s  tales  set  in  the  Faeroes.  iMen^erne 
Ipsnes  is  perhaps  not  the  best  recent  work  set 
in  the  Faeroes,  but  it  is  a  sturdy  and  well- 
constructed  novel. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^^y  Ubraries 

Harald  Herdal.  Culdspurven  og  Splvfu- 
glen.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1953.  94 
pages.  10  kr. 

There  are  touches  of  despair  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  for  example,  the  poem  entitled  “I  en 
Bombet  Have  i  Berlin,”  in  which  Herdal  jxjr- 
trays  the  desolation  of  war;  hut  the  title  poem, 
“Guldspurven  og  S0lvfuglen”  (the  latter  being 
the  bomber)  indicates  clearly  that  Herdal  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  all  values  have  not  disappeared 
from  modern  life.  In  spite  of  a  few  melan¬ 
choly  notes,  most  of  the  collection  is  devoted 
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to  lighter  themes  such  as  nature,  memories 
of  childhood,  and  the  human  qualities  of  the 
celebrated  and  the  humble.  Herdal’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  molded  in  a  classic  form,  and  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  themes  is  clear  and  un¬ 
equivocal.  This  volume  contains  some  of  his 
best  work. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc  l(y  Libraries 

Per  l^nge.  Spejlinger.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyl- 
dendal.  1953.  103  pages.  9.50  kr. 

With  this  volume  of  essays  Per  l^nge  strength¬ 
ens  his  reputation  lx>th  as  a  critic  and  as  a 
master  of  Danish  prose.  Studies  of  Pepys,  La 
Bruyire,  Lichtenberg,  Schopenhauer,  Mbrike, 
Holderlin,  de  Vigny,  Strindberg,  and  other 
subjects  (notably  one  on  oliscurantism  in  po¬ 
etry)  form  the  content  of  this  little  book, 
l^nge  {)ermits  us  to  have  glimpses  of  the  most 
varied  as|)ccts  of  European  literature,  and  he 
docs  it  with  remarkable  case  and  charm. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Karl  Eskclund.  Hrune  Tpmmermaend: 
Re/sen  gennem  Indonesien.  Kpbenhavn. 
Ciyidcndal.  1953.  189  pages.  11.75  kr. 
This  is  another  of  Eskclund’s  breezy  and  read¬ 
able  travel  accounts.  The  author  has  learned 
a  great  deal  about  writing  since  he  published 
“My  Chinese  Wife.”  His  humor  is  more  subtle 
and  more  subtly  handled.  The  references  to 
meml)crs  of  his  family  including  ('hi-yun,  his 
wife,  and  Mci-mci,  their  daughter,  arc  natural 
and  enhance  the  narrative.  The  fx>sition  of  the 
former  Dutch  rulers,  the  plight  of  the  Chinese, 
who  ruled  Ixrfore  the  Dutch,  the  dilemma  of 
the  emerging  Javanese  masters,  and  the  so- 
liering  ( tpmmermaendene:  the  blues)  of  the 
great  mass  of  natives  arc  vividly  described. 

/cJ^o  Iben 
University  of  Illinois 

**  W.  A.  Braasem.  Proza  en  poezie  om  het 
heilige  meer  der  Hatal(s,  Djakarta.  I)c 
Modernc  Bockhandcl  Indonesia.  1951. 
286  pages.  19.50  fl. 

This  sampling  from  Battak  (North  Sumatra) 
literature  acquaints  us  with  highly  developed 
forms  of  expression,  which  may  widen  the 
horizons  of  comparative  literature.  Each  genre 
is  briefly  and  competently  introduced  by  the 
translator.  Must  important  are  the  four-line 
epigrams  and  love-lyrics.  Their  assonance  and 
parallelism  show  a  striking  similarity  in  form 
with  the  Tibetan  and  Persian  pantun,  as  well 
as  the  Spanish  copla,  and  the  Italian  rispetti 
and  stornelli.  Other  (xictic  forms  included  are 


litanies,  prayers,  riddles,  proverbs.  The  other¬ 
wise  interesting  prose  legends  suffer  because 
the  translator  deliberately  turns  their  charm¬ 
ing,  simple  spontaneity  into  a  pedestrian, 
clumsy  Dutch. 

Dirl{  Baay 
Grinnell  College 

**  Cierben  Colmjon.  De  Nederlandse  Letteren 
in  de  negentiende  eeuw.  Amsterdam. 
Wereldbibliotheek.  1953. 433  pages.  8.90  fl. 
Like  political  history,  literary  history  has  its 
revisionists,  too.  Gerben  Colmjon  strives  to 
reverse  the  accepted  critical  opinion  on  Dutch 
literature  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  even 
Multatuli  and  the  heroes  of  the  Nieuwe  Gids 
are  safe,  especially  when  the  author  compares 
Dutch  literature  with  what  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  countries.  Colmjon  is  entitled 
to  his  own  heroes,  of  course,  but  his  opinions 
are  too  subjective  to  be  accepted  by  the  curious 
and  intelligent  reader  without  more  evidence. 
If  he  has  unearthed  interesting  material,  more¬ 
over,  it  often  comes  from  sources  not  usually 
considered  literary.  The  result  is  a  book  that 
will  stimulate  some,  but  irritate  many. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yor\  University 

**  W.  L.  M.  E.  van  Leeuwen.  Drift  en  be- 
zinning.  Amsterdam.  Wereldbibliotheek. 
3rd  ed.,  1951.  451  pages,  ill.  7.90  fl. 

The  fact  that  this  manual  of  modern  Dutch 
literature,  originally  published  in  1936,  now 
appears  in  a  third  edition  is  sufficient  proof  of 
its  usefulness.  This  “guide  for  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  our  newest  literature,”  as  the  author 
defines  his  work  in  the  preface  of  the  second 
edition  (1950),  is  exactly  that.  In  writing  it 
van  Leeuwen  has  maintained  a  proper  balance 
between  objective,  factual  information  and 
subjective,  though  always  sympathetic  criti¬ 
cism.  All  the  major  and  many  minor  figures 
in  Dutch  literature  after  1880  up  to  1950  can 
be  found  in  this  handy  desk  manual.  They 
have  been  placed  in  their  proper  persjiective. 
Those  judged  more  important  by  the  author 
have  received  sectional  treatment  by  them¬ 
selves,  the  others  have  l)een  characterized 
briefly.  Throughout  the  work  van  Ixeuwen 
displays  a  remarkable  and  |)eculiar  talent  for 
concise  analysis. 

This  third  edition  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  work  and  quite  up  to  date.  The 
poems  appearing  in  the  first  edition  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  work  of  some  leading  poets  had  to 
be  omitted  to  save  space.  The  older  text  has 
been  changed  where  necessary  and  much  new 
material  has  been  added. 
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Portraits,  mostly  of  the  informal  ty{)e,  and 
a  g(xxl  index  are  valuable  additions. 

T.  IP.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Gerard  Walschap.  De  Bcfcgening  van 
Christus.  ’s  Gravenhage.  Stols.  1953.  180 
pages. 

This  is  a  new  printing  of  Walschap’s  novel 
which  first  appeared  in  1940.  It  follows  the 
tradition  of  The  Robe,  The  Big  Fisherman, 
and  other  extra-Bihlical  narratives,  the  central 
character  in  this  instance  being  Nicodcmus 
who  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  Nicodemus  seeks 
diligently  after  the  truth  but  remains  a  search¬ 
ing  doubter  to  the  end.  He  cannot  be  certain 
that  Christ  is  the  long-promised  Messiah. 

The  most  convincing  portion  of  the  book 
involves  simple  direct  Kiblical  quotation  pat¬ 
terns  and  the  desperate,  sincere  seeking  of 
Nicodemus,  evident  in  his  conversations  with 
C'hrist.  I'he  work,  replete  with  (»ychological 
insight,  reminds  the  reader  of  Walschap’s 
Sibylle  (1937)  in  which  he  depicts  depth  of 
spiritual  struggle,  as  well  as  Walschap’s  own 
spiritual  pilgrimage  away  from  Catholicism 
in  1939. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

Mathias  Kemp.  Eil(enbloesem.  Maastricht. 
Veldeke.  1953.  52  pages.  3.90  fl. 
Searching  for  a  common  trait  in  the  seven 
rather  dissimilar  poems  in  this  collection,  one 
finds  a  strongly  dramatic  and  romantic  accent. 
I'he  dramatic  element  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
two  ballads.  Ballade  van  de  schone  glazen  and 
Het  zingende  ven,  a  type  of  poetry  rather  rare 
in  modern  Dutch  literature.  The  shorter  poems 
attempt  to  give  a  romantic  rather  than  a  real¬ 
istic  answer  to  the  contemjxjrary  problem  of 
living  a  satisfying  personal  emotional  life  in 
the  modern  war-torn  world. 

These  smaller  poems  have  their  merit, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  ma'sterpieces.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  held  which  the  poet 
has  set  himself  to  explore,  they  do  not  entirely 
live  up  to  our  expectation.  Tragisch  landschap 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  both  in  feeling  and 
in  technique. 

Mathias  Kemp,  whose  Onder  de  rose  pla- 
neet  was  reviewed  in  B.A.  20:2,  p.  203,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  southern  group  of  poets  working 
in  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and  North  Bra¬ 
bant,  which  in  many  respects  differ  from  the 
Northern  and  Western  parts  of  Holland. 

The  title  Hil(enbloesem  refers  to  the  cover 
emblem.  The  lxx>k  has  liecn  printed  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  collector’s  edition  and  as  such  is  an  ex¬ 


cellent  example  of  contemporary  Dutch  typog¬ 
raphy  and  book  design. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

X  G.  Stuiveling.  Amsterdam.  Que- 

rido.  1952.  251  pages.  8.50  fl. 

A  book  of  essays,  to  be  worth  reading,  should 
offer  three  things:  facts  or  viewpoints  novel  to 
the  reader,  a  revelation  of  the  writer’s  ap¬ 
proach  and  personality,  and  the  enjoyment 
that  good,  well-built  prose  can  give.  Most  of 
the  pieces  in  Triptiei(,  a  selection  from  Stui- 
velings  recent  critical  writings,  pass  the  test. 
Some  of  them  might  leave  the  average  reader 
cold,  liecause  they  are  too  detailed  in  their  ex¬ 
position  and  too  technical.  Others,  and  we 
may  say  the  majority,  reveal  Stuiveling  as  a 
clear  thinker  and  a  good  analyst,  whose  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature,  even  poetry,  is  more  intel¬ 
lectual  than  emotional,  though  the  latter  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  altogether  lacking.  I'he  author, 
himself  a  poet,  once  expressed  his  attitude  in 
the  lines: 

Rcis  dc  aarde  rond,  treed  in  to  alle  poorten, 
vraag  fciten,  zock  hun  (mrzaak,  Khift  hun  loorten; 
kecr  wetend  wcer — ding  unihult  uw  waan: 
uw  vadcri  tterfbed  en  uw  Z(K>ns  gcboortc. 

These  essays,  written  for  the  most  part  as  crit¬ 
ical  introduction  to  individual  books  of  verse 
and  prose,  help  the  reader  in  his  understand¬ 
ing  and  place  the  authors  of  the  works  treated 
in  their  projrer  jierspective  within  the  IxxJy  of 
Dutch  literature.  The  essays  show  a  |)enetrat- 
ing  intellect,  trained  by  extensive  reading.  Im- 
(xirtant  figures  of  the  recent  past  pass  in  re¬ 
view:  Leo[X)ld,  Bloem,  Henriette  Roland 
Hoist-van  der  Schalk,  Allrert  Verwey,  (Jortcr, 
Couperus,  also  some  contemporary  authors 
such  as  ).  C.  Bloem,  Hendrik  de  Vries,  and 
such  nineteenth  century  (lersonalities  as  Pot- 
gieter  and  Busken  Huet. 

In  Triptiel(  Stuiveling  has  confirmed  his  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  as  a  critic  and  literary 
historian. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

**  Unto  Seppiinen.  Satul(aupunl(i.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1952.  280  pages.  450  ink. 

A  man  and  a  woman  meet  at  a  resort  hotel 
and,  finding  themselves  with  time  on  their 
hands,  devote  their  evenings  to  inventing  a 
little  story-world  complete  with  town  and  in¬ 
habitants.  They  implement  their  imaginings 
with  some  toy-houses  and  tuy-()eople  which 
they  arrange  on  their  table  in  the  hotel  dining 
room.  Inevitably  their  own  feelings  are  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  lives  of  their  pupfiets.  But  as 
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the  young  woman  loves  another  man  whom 
she  eventually  goes  to  join,  her  associate  is 
left  disappointed  and  alone,  only  temporarily 
diverted  by  a  second  woman  who  has  also 
taken  a  part  in  the  game.  There  is  humor  as 
well  as  sentimentality  in  the  book,  but  little 
genuine  poetic  fantasy.  It  is  in  a  way  a  more 
ambitious  effort  than  some  of  Seppanen’s  ear¬ 
lier  novels,  but  it  is  less  successful  than  some  of 
them.  The  story-world  in  it  is  not  quite  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

Micheil  Mac  Liammoir.  Ceo  Meala  Ld 
Seaca.  Dublin.  Siirs^al  8c  Dill.  1952.  3U1 
pages.  7/6. 

Taking  his  title,  “A  Mist  of  Honey,  a  Day  of 
Frost,”  from  a  well-known  Irish  folksong,  Mac 
Liammdir  here  presents  ten  sketches  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  colorful  life  of  an  internationally 
known  actor.  The  majority  are  autobiograph¬ 
ical  episodes,  sprinkled  with  four  languages 
and  numerous  celebrated  names  (Orson 
Welles  and  Kartha  Kitt,  for  example);  but  one 
is  a  memoir  of  Nijinsky,  two  others  are  literary 
essays,  and  two  discuss  the  future  of  Gaelic 
and  Ciaelic  drama  in  Ireland.  (Mac  Liamm6ir 
says,  “I  believe  that  if  Gaelic  dies,  Ireland  will 
die.”)  Falaing  Arlaictn  (“ffarlequin’s  Cloak”) 
gives  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  at  the  founding 
of  Dublin’s  famous  (iate  Theatre.  Written  in 
a  limpid  Irish  which  has  vividness  without 
preciosity,  Mac  Liammdir’s  sketches  are  light 
but  most  entertaining  reading.  An  index  of 
names  would  have  l)een  desirable. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

Antones  Mastrantones.  Ho  Hymnos  tes 
C haras.  Athenai.  1953.  159  pages. 

Must  of  these  stories  have  as  background  the 
(ireek  army  in  the  |x)stwar  (xriod.  The  first 
section,  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name, 
deals  with  quiet  and  (xraceful  scenes,  the  sense 
of  harmony  lietween  nature  and  man.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part,  “When  the  Lights  (io  Out,”  empha¬ 
sizes  the  contradictions,  confusions,  and  mis¬ 
understandings  between  men.  The  third  part, 
“September,”  contains  scenes  of  final  parting 
with  all  the  pain  that  it  involves.  There  are 
many  interesting  and  well  worked-out  epi¬ 
sodes,  but  the  stories,  in  a  way,  stand  apart 
from  much  of  modern  CJreek  literature,  de¬ 
spite  their  interest  and  ideas. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


*  Demetres  Siatopoulos.  He  Melodia  ton 
Anemon.  Athenai.  Prometheus.  1954.  219 
pages. 

This  is  a  well-written  novel  about  the  love 
affair,  under  the  Nazi  occupation,  of  a  Greek 
physician  and  a  girl  of  strung  and  decisive 
character.  He  is  to  bound  to  his  profession 
that  he  has  little  or  no  time  to  feel  the  import¬ 
ance  of  events  around  him.  Even  his  work  on 
the  results  of  starvation  fails  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  crisis.  The  girl  Magda,  who  has 
rejected  the  love  of  many  men  for  their  insig¬ 
nificance,  admires  him  but  before  the  story 
ends  he  has  been  forced  to  realize  the  meaning 
of  life  as  something  more  than  mere  science 
and  that  it  is  in  tune  with  the  “melody  of  the 
winds”  which  reflects  the  ageless  problems  of 
humanity.  The  novel  is  of  interest  in  every 
way;  even  the  happy  ending  falls  into  line 
with  the  doctor’s  growing  awareness  of  the 
situation. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

G.  Th.  Thomaides.  Ho  Koi(l{inos  Glaros. 
Athenai.  1953.  160  pages. 

This  novel  by  a  prominent  author  describes 
the  life  and  thoughts  of  a  girl  whose  father 
runs  a  restaurant  and  cabaret  in  the  Piraeus. 
She  has  a  child  by  a  sailor  who  is  killed  during 
the  German  occupation.  The  story  traces  her 
further  career.  After  the  lilieration  she  enters 
her  daughter  in  a  good  school,  only  to  have 
her  repeat  her  mother’s  fate  of  falling  in  love 
with  a  sailor.  It  is  a  well-written  and  interest¬ 
ing  tale  in  which  the  fate  of  the  mother  is 
intimated  by  her  dream  of  a  dying  gull, 
whence  the  name  of  the  cabaret — the  Scarlet 
Gull.  It  is  an  unusually  readable  and  effective 
psychological  story. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Uiszl6  Cs.  Szal)6.  Magyar  versel^  Arany- 
tdl  napjainl{ig.  Roma.  The  Author.  1953. 
505  pages. 

In  discussing  the  function  of  poetry  Wallace 
Stevens  speaks  about  the  “pressure  of  reality” 
and  of  poetry  as  a  medium  “to  help  {people  to 
live  their  lives.”  Time  and  again  attempts 
were  made  to  define  poetry;  no  definition  is 
final.  Nonetheless,  Stevens’s  two  statements 
can  be  applied  to  a  new  ff  ungarian  poetry  an¬ 
thology  extending  over  a  period  of  about  one 
hundred  years  and  ending  with  contemporary 
works. 

lJiszl6  Cs.  Szab6,  the  editor  and  compiler 
of  this  volume,  is  a  well-known  essayist,  now 
living  in  London.  Even  if  this  anthology  were 
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purely  the  perfunctory  act  of  a  Hungarian 
literary  exile,  it  would  deserve  attention,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  From  the  detailed  and  in 
many  respects  valid  introduction  and  from  the 
(x>ems,  chosen  as  representative  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  creative  spirit,  one  senses  Szabo’s  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  poetry,  but  one  is  also  conscious 
of  his  didactic  intention,  that  is  to  say,  “to 
help  people  to  live  their  lives.” 

Regardless  of  how  impartial  they  wish  to  be, 
editors  of  anthologies  are  prone  to  be  opinion¬ 
ated.  When  taste  is  the  root  of  judgment,  this 
seems  inevitable.  Consequently,  there  is  un¬ 
evenness  in  the  choice  of  poems.  But  aside 
from  the  preference  for  a  certain  type  of  po¬ 
etry,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Szabd  was 
influenced  by  the  “pressure  of  reality”  (the 
book  is  edited  with  the  perspective  of  an  exile 
for  exiles),  and  while  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  rests  with  him,  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  that  another  editor  would  not  have 
made  similar  mistakes,  though  weighing  the 
material  from  a  different  viewpoint. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Halvdan  Koht.  Kong  Sverre.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1952.  132  pages.  11.10  kr. 

This  biography  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
()ersonalities  of  the  Norwegian  Middle  Ages  is 
distinguished  by  careful  psychological  analysis 
and  a  detailed  background  of  social  conditions 
of  the  age.  Sverre ’s  struggles  with  the  church 
and  the  landed  gentry  are  portrayed  graph¬ 
ically  and  with  a  special  appeal  for  citizens  of  a 
twentieth  century  democracy.  Koht  describes 
Sverre  both  as  his  enemies  pictured  him  and  as 
he  himself  wanted  to  lie  remembered  to  pos¬ 
terity.  This  book  is  a  full  and  fair  picture  of 
a  (leriod  as  well  as  of  a  personality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  Rui  Barlxisa.  Antologia.  Luis  Viana  Filho, 
ed.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Barbosa.  1953.  225 
pages. 

The  editor  declares  that  Rui’s  enduring  fame 
must  rest,  not  upon  his  action  as  a  statesman, 
but  upon  his  literary  production.  This  is  al¬ 
most  certainly  a  mistake.  Few,  to  be  sure, 
knew  the  Portuguese  language  so  well  as  Rui, 
but  bis  ornate  style — his  bewildering  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  his  resounding  periods — is  weari¬ 
some  today:  He  is  a  model  to  lie  avoided  rather 
than  followed.  Viana  has,  nevertheless,  ren¬ 
dered  real  service  by  culling  from  the  vast 
liody  of  Rui’s  speeches  and  writings  passages 
representative  of  the  best  in  his  work — pas¬ 
sages  offering  to  posterity  some  of  the  interest 


and  pleasure  which  they  afforded  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  great  Brazilian. 

R.  K.  Dimmictt^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Antonio  Soares  Am6ra.  Teoria  da  Litera- 
tura.  Sao  Paulo.  Clissico-Cientifica.  n.  d. 
273  pages.  Cr.  |30. 

Designed  primarily  for  use  in  Brazilian  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  this  second  edition  (first  edi¬ 
tion,  1944)  contains  several  important  modi¬ 
fications  and  additions  that  help  to  make  it  a 
more  useful  guide  for  those  who  are  being  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  first  time  to  a  review  of  the 
history  and  development  of  literary  theories, 
schools,  and  forms.  The  text  has  been  brought 
abreast  of  recent  contributions  to  the  growing 
Ixxly  of  writings  on  aesthetics  and  criticism — 
a  fact  substantiated  by  the  bibliographies  that 
now  follow  each  chapter,  and  an  anthology  of 
some  sixty-five  pages  has  been  added  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  schools  and 
movements  from  early  Provencal  poetry  to 
the  psychological  novel  as  exemplified  in  Erico 
Verissimo’s  Caminhos  cruzados. 

The  material  is  well  organized,  and  ade¬ 
quately  illustrated  and  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  initiate.  The  author  has  pur[x>sely 
avoided  undue  stress  on  details  and  on  con¬ 
troversial  issues.  He  has,  furthermore,  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  an  impartial  and  balanced  ac¬ 
count,  without  revealing  a  pronounced  bias 
for  any  one  body  of  aesthetics,  an  achievement 
that  should  guarantee  his  manual  a  wider  re¬ 
ception  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

John  E,  Engle h,irl{ 
T ulane  U  niversity 

Leao  Machado.  Iperoig.  Sao  Paulo.  Sa- 
raiva.  1954.  216  pages.  Cr.  $10. 

This  novel,  written  in  1945,  now  appears  in  the 
inexpensive  subscription  Saraiva  Collection. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  primary  school  teach¬ 
er  from  Sao  Paulo,  her  first  school  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  fishing  village  (Praia  da  Enseada),  her 
love  affair  with  a  teacher  in  the  nearest  town, 
Iperoig,  and  complications  with  a  former 
sweetheart  of  his.  The  plot  is  rather  obvious 
and  ends  happily.  More  interesting  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  life  of  caifaras,  fishermen  who, 
though  living  on  the  coast  of  Brazil’s  richest 
and  most  progressive  state,  are  almost  as  illit¬ 
erate  and  remote  from  civilization  as  the  back- 
woods  sertanejo.  One  gets  a  fairly  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  small  state  primary  schools  and 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  their  teachers. 

laswrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 
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Dinah  Silveira  dc  Queiroz.  A  Murulha.  Rio 

de  Janeiro.  Oiympio.  1953.  459  pages. 

Cr.  $100. 

As  a  tribute  to  Sao  Paulo  upon  the  four-hun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  A  Muralha 
occasions  some  wonder.  The  Paulistas  are  pre¬ 
sented  generally  through  the  eyes  of  a  haughty, 
unadaptable  girl  from  Portugal,  with  no  de¬ 
sire  to  stay  in  Brazil,  and  her  unsympathetic 
view  is  amply  justified  by  the  author.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  very  little  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo;  indeed,  a  major  con¬ 
cern  of  the  plot  is  with  the  gold  wars  in  Minas 
(ierais.  The  story  is  an  interesting  one  how¬ 
ever.  The  writing  is  superior,  and  if  the  male 
characters  are  shadowy  figures — and  the  In¬ 
dians  straight  out  of  Alencar — the  women  are 
well  drawn.  Finally,  the  author’s  feminine 
approach  to  the  historical  novel— concentra¬ 
tion  on  details  of  everyday,  domestic  existence, 
rather  than  epic  movements — is  relatively  un¬ 
usual  and  possesses  considerable  attraction. 

R.  E.  Dimmick, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Stefan  Baciu.  Servindo  a  Poesia.  Rio  de 

Janeiro.  Ministerio  de  Educa^ao  e  Saude. 

1953.  77  pages. 

Among  European  men  of  letters  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  getting  to  know  the  literary 
life  of  Spanish  America,  we  must  point  out 
Stefan  Baciu,  who  has  closely  followed  the 
movement  of  ideas  in  the  eighteen  countries 
and  esf)eciaily  the  bibliographical  production. 
I  le  is  a  real  worker  for  intellectual  cooperation. 
His  listening  post  is  Brazil  and  his  work  in 
newspapers  and  (leriodicals  in  Portuguese  in 
making  known  the  contemfxirary  values  of 
our  literature  and  that  of  other  countries  is 
already  recognized. 

This  brief  Iwok  collects  fourteen  of  his 
works,  some  on  Eurofiean  poets,  and  others 
which  refer  to  Manuel  Bandeira,  tmrique  (lon- 
zilez  Martinez,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  I-uis 
C'arlos  L6pez,  the  “Contemporary  Lyric  An¬ 
thology  of  Panama’’  of  Rodrigo  MirtS,  and 
some  of  the  poets  of  Nicaragua  (Ernesto  Car- 
denal,  Jos^  (^ronel  Urtecho,  Pablo  Antonio 
Cuadra,  Joaquin  Pasos,  Ernesto  Mejia  Sinchez 
— not  Santos  as  Baciu  writes — C'arlos  Martinez 
Rivas,  and  Orlando  Cuadra  Downing),  all  of 
whom  belong  to  the  “Taller  de  San  Lucas’’ 
group,  which  has  been  the  most  serious  group 
since  alx>ut  1915  when  Letras  began  as  its  or¬ 
gan,  because  it  has  worked  with  more  literary 
conscience  and  real  vocation  to  give  its  coun¬ 
try’s  letters  the  dignity  that  RuMn  Dario  so 
much  desired. 


Baciu  modestly  calls  himself  a  commentator 
and  not  a  critic.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the 
literary  dignity,  modesty,  and  devotion  which, 
curiously  enough,  locates  books  and  men  of 
letters  in  their  proper  place.  Referring  to  the 
editorial  work  of  the  Colombian  Simon  La¬ 
tino,  Baciu  says  that  he  is  serving  poetry,  and 
that  epithet  adequately  serves  as  the  title  of 
his  book.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Fernando  de  Azevedo.  Na  Batalha  do  Hu~ 
manismo,  e  Outras  Conferincias.  Sao 
Paulo.  Melhoramentos.  1952.  219  pages. 
Fourteen  lectures  and  addresses  by  a  leading 
Brazilian  educator  and  sociologist.  Some  deal 
with  individuals  (Euclides  da  Cunha,  Venan- 
cio  Filho,  Rui  Barbosa)  and  all  turn  around 
the  theme  of  the  need  for  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  humanistic  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  author  is  concerned  with  what  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  universities  of  Bra¬ 
zil  can  do  in  the  shift  from  a  classical  liberal 
education  to  one  that  takes  into  account  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  change  without  losing 
its  humanistic  quality.  Schools  are  not  merely 
for  training  a  student;  they  must  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  becoming  a  cultivated  person¬ 
ality.  Alexander  Marchant 

Vanderbilt  University 

**  Wilson  W.  Rodrigues.  Pai  jodo  Menino. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Publicitan.  n.  d.  115  pages. 
Although  this  small  volume  of  fables  is  not 
written  in  verse,  it  is  a  poetic  expression  of  the 
wisdom  of  Pai  Joao  menino,  a  small  Negro 
boy  who  is  able  to  see  the  human  problems 
surrounding  life  during  the  slave  days  of  Bra¬ 
zil  without  losing  his  sense  of  wonder  or  his 
delightful  sense  of  humor.  Wilson  Rodrigues 
has  used  Negro  folklore  as  a  point  of  departure 
in  the  creation  of  a  lyric  work  which  should 
be  the  source  of  re<reativc  inspiration  for 
many  readers.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
disagree  with  Lindolfo  Gomes  when  he  says 
that  Wilson  Rodrigues  may  be  considered  the 
Brazilian  Mistral.  Pai  Joao  menino  will  help 
many  adults  to  recapture  the  child’s  wonder, 
unfettered  by  dogmas.  The  illustrations  by 
Gipson  de  Freitas  give  additional  depth  to  the 
insights  revealed  by  Rodrigues. 

Raymond  L.  Moloney 
Miami  University 

*  Societad  Retoromontscha,  ed.  Nossas  prau- 
las.  Muster.  I-igia  Romontscha.  1952.  272 
pages,  ill.  -|-  3  plates. 

When  stories  are  so  tenuous  that  plots  bid  fair 
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to  disappear  altogether,  the  popularity  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  detective  Action  is  not  surprising.  We 
still  like  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
For  this  reason,  fairy  tales  have  never  lost 
their  hold.  This  attractively  printed  collection 
of  eighty  popular  talcs  written  in  one  of  the 
four  official  languages  of  Switzerland,  and  des¬ 
tined,  we  hope,  to  wide  distribution,  is  both 
timely  and  evocative.  “Ei  era  in  bab  e  ina  mum- 
ma,  chc  havevan  dus  fcgls”  (There  were  a 
father  and  a  mother  who  had  two  sons);  “Ei 
era  inagada  in  pauper  giuven”  (Once  upon  a 
time  there  was);  “In  bab  haveva  treis  fegls. 
Quels  cran  gronds  c  bials  giuvens” — these  age- 
old  formulas  do  not  cloy,  and  we  recall  with 
pleasure  that  good  princesses  were  ever  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Lawrence  Poston,  jr. 

University  of  Oltlahoma 

**  Boris  Zaitsev.  Chet{hov — literaturnaia  bio- 
grafiia.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1954.  261 
pages.  12.50. 

The  “new  criticism,”  dedicated  to  the  “for¬ 
mal”  analysis  of  literary  symbols,  has  often 
neglected  the  creative  elements  in  the  artist’s 
own  life.  But  thanks  to  Boris  Zaitsev,  the  life 
of  Anton  Chekhov  the  human  being  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten.  This  is  not  a  “scholarly” 
biography,  safely  secured  with  footnotes,  but 
a  perceptive,  engaging,  and  informal  portrait 
of  Chekhov  the  man.  Recreating  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  society  of  Chekhov’s  Russia,  Zaitsev 
makes  us  “live”  through  the  writer’s  growth 
and  development  both  as  a  man  and  as  an 
artist. 

A  critic  recently  observed  that  Chekhov  is 
alone  among  the  major  Russian  novelists  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  show  real  pity  and 
sympathy  for  his  heroes  and  their  plight,  with¬ 
out  condescension  or  preaching.  Zaitsev  con¬ 
firms  and  illustrates  this  observation  and  also 
shows  how  this  “humane”  element  in  Che¬ 
khov’s  art  gradually  emerged  from  the  writer’s 
own  experience.  Chekhov’s  life  was  made  of 
much  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  of  his  “heroes” 
and,  quite  appropriately,  Zaitsev  tells  it  with 
a  Chekhovian  touch. 

M.  Raeff 
Clarity  University 

**  Wladzimer  Zhylka.  Tvory.  A.  Adamo¬ 
vich,  ed.  New  York.  Veda.  1953.  96  pages. 
The  Whiteruthenian  (Byelorussian  or  Kry- 
vian)  literature,  like  its  language,  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Russian.  Although  the  Red  Mos¬ 
cow  often  tried  to  Russianize  the  people  who 
live  between  Ukraine  and  Lithuania,  the 
Whiteruthenians  still  more  tie  themselves  to 


their  own  tradition  and  their  national  spirit. 
Tvory  (The  Works)  by  Zhylka,  a  p^t  who 
died  in  a  Russian  concentration  camp  in  1933, 
shows  it  persuasively.  Moreover,  this  book  of 
poems  is  very  valuable  because  works  with 
such  ideas  are  strictly  prohibited  under  the 
Soviet  regime.  Yar  Slavutych 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Don  Aminado.  Poezd  na  tret'em  puti. 

New  York.  Chekhov.  1954.  352  pages. 
$2.75. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  satirical  p>oet  and 
journalist  in  Moscow  before  1917  and  later  in 
Paris,  gives  his  personal  record  of  life  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  Russia  and  in  exile.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  tells  the  story  in  brief  allusive 
sketches  which  may  satisfy  the  inclination  of 
fellow  emigres  to  reminisce,  but  do  not  reward 
the  curiosity  of  the  historian.  At  times  witty 
and  full  of  insight,  his  fragmentary  recollec¬ 
tions  cannot  be  truly  appreciated,  or  even  un¬ 
derstood,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  many  personages,  groups,  newspapers,  and 
events  he  alludes  to.  Before  1917,  13on  Ami- 
nado’s  life  was  spent  almost  entirely  among 
journalists  and  theater-goers  in  Odessa  and 
Moscow,  and  this  further  restricts  the  interest 
his  memoirs  might  have  fur  the  student  of 
pre-Communist  Russia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author’s  sketches  of  his  first  years  in  exile 
are  quite  rewarding,  as  they  are  far  less  allu¬ 
sive  and  contain  valuable  and  revealing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Russian  personalities  in  Paris, 
as  for  instance  Alexis  Tolstoy,  Ivan  Bunin, 
Sergei  Merezhkovski,  Zinaida  Gippius,  Tetfi, 
Paul  Miliukov,  Fedor  Chaliapin. 

Although  Don  Aminado  conveys  some  of 
the  confusion,  eccentricity,  enthusiasm,  and 
self-deluding  atmosphere  of  pre-Revolutionary 
Moscow  and  of  “Russian”  Paris,  he  does  not 
paint  a  picture  which  would  be  meaningful 
to  future  generations  of  readers. 

M.  Raeff 
Clarity  University 

M  Ragnar  Albin.  fesus  frdn  Knabaclf^.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1953.  311  pages.  14.50  kr. 
This  book  deals  with  the  fairly  common  theme 
of  what  would  happen  to  |esus  Christ  should 
he  return  to  earth.  Jakob,  a  (xx)r  fisherman 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  Scanian  village,  gets 
himself  into  considerable  trouble  when  he 
changes  water  into  wine  without  a  license  to 
manufacture  spiritous  beverages,  heals  the  sick, 
and  raises  the  dead.  All  of  these  spectacular 
activities  are  accompanied  by  the  same  selfless 
devotion  to  man  that  characterized  Jesus;  and 
Jakob  finds  his  death  in  a  manner  not  totally 
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unlike  the  Cross.  Jesus  jran  Knabaci^  is  a  skil¬ 
ful  combination  of  the  religious  and  the  sati¬ 
rical,  and  some  of  the  worst  features  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  (e.g.,  sensational  journalism,  intoler¬ 
ant  politicians)  come  out  rather  badly.  Kagnar 
Albin’s  first  novel  is  a  promising  work  that 
suggests  a  productive  and  significant  career. 

Lawrence  S,  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  JJbraries 

Katarina  Brendel.  Atomsl^ymning.  Stock- 
holm.  Folket  i  Bilds.  1953.  256  pages. 
Katarina  Brendel’s  novel  “Atomic  Twilight” 
earned  for  its  creator  a  prize,  awarded  by  the 
publisher,  of  10,000  kronor  in  1952.  The 
novel’s  strong  point — the  point  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  swayed  the  editors  and  judges — is 
that  its  story  value  is  high.  It  reads  rapidly 
and  well. 

A  painter,  whose  eye  is  ever  receptive  to 
natural  phenomena  which  call  forth  sugges¬ 
tions  of  French  impressionists,  Dutch  realists, 
even  ancient  Egyptian  sculptors,  leaves  his 
blooming  spouse  and  children  in  an  equally 
blooming  suburban  setting,  and  sets  off  for 
Menehat,  Menehat  being  a  city — Berlin? 
Paris?  London? — which  in  the  not  too  dim 
past  has  suffered  through  an  atomic  war.  The 
painter  goes  ostensibly  to  sketch  the  hideous 
remains,  human  as  well  as  architectural,  but 
secretly  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  his 
mother  who  had  disappeared  in  the  atomic 
holocaust.  There  is  the  plot. 

The  rest  is  fantasy  of  a  rather  skilful  kind, 
skilful  enough,  ceruinly,  to  compel  one  to 
follow  the  spiritually  shaken  painter  through 
the  cultural  and  biological  horrors  of  Menehat 
and  back  to  his  wife  and  home. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

**  IngvarOrre.  Forr^e/.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 

1954.  274  pages.  13.75  kr. 

Ingvar  Orre  is  a  young  writer,  born  in  1932, 
and  still  a  student  at  the  University  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  Already  he  has  attracted  attention  with 
two  promising  collections  of  verse,  and  the 
novel  Forspel  is  his  debut  as  a  prose  writer. 
The  theme  is  life  and  love  among  Stockholm 
teenagers,  and  Orre  handles  the  narrative  and 
dialogue  with  much  skill,  although  his  charac¬ 
ter  (x>rtrayal  shows  some  weaknesses.  The 
conversations  of  the  young  people  in  the  story 
are  as  natural  as  one  might  wish,  but  no  sin¬ 
gle  character  seems  to  attain  individuality. 
Orre  is  an  unusually  talented  writer,  and 
Forspel  is,  everything  considered,  a  good  be¬ 
ginning.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 


Karin  Tbelander.  Fortappade  systrar. 
Stockholm.  Svenska  Kyrkans  Diakonisty- 
relses.  1953.  319  pages.  12.50  kr. 

A  Lutheran  minister’s  wife  of  the  early  sixteen 
hundreds,  who,  as  a  child,  was  a  Catholic,  tries 
to  satisfy  her  mysterious  longing  to  contact  the 
Earth  Mother,  to  find  a  solution  to  life,  by  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  “sisters” — the  witches 
at  Tollstad — against  whom  her  husband 
preaches.  But  the  human  spirit,  in  seeking  re¬ 
lease  from  its  earthly  prison,  encounters  the 
limits  of  time,  the  impossibility  of  treading 
the  road  of  the  past,  the  hopelessness  of  know¬ 
ing  the  future.  The  flight  from  the  omni¬ 
present  Cross  only  leads  back  to  it,  and  there 
only  is  salvation.  Musband  and  wife,  nearly 
separated,  become  more  closely  united  as  they 
reach  a  better  understanding  of  those  who  are 
the  helpless  victims  of  the  force  that  consti¬ 
tutes  resistance  to  true  Christianity. 

Lilly  F..  f.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

^  l.ars  Widding.  Visst  gor  det  ont.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Cebers.  1953.  259  pages.  13.75  kr. 
Widding’s  third  novel  shows  increasing  depth 
and  scope.  He  spins  here  a  taut  reticulation  of 
pathos  and  persiflage  fringing  man’s  eternal 
questions.  At  “Asen  Sanatorium”  in  robust 
Norrland  we  know  Airforce  Lieutenant  Rolf 
Gustavsson,  who  spans  idealism  and  bathos, 
fortitude  and  fear;  seemingly  extrovert  film 
actor  Cieorg  Pach;  and  sensitive  Inga  Nor^n, 
whose  fresh  young  love  for  Gustavsson  de- 
velojjs  into  firm  tenderness.  Other  I'B  pa¬ 
tients  are  sharply,  even  though  briefly  delin¬ 
eated.  With  momentary  flashbacks  and  re¬ 
fulgent  cerebrations  Widding  can  achieve 
penetrating,  multi-dimensional  realism.  Por¬ 
tions  appear  erotically,  almost  scatologically 
sensual.  Pithy  and  pungent,  frequently  slangy 
and  ironic,  the  style  is  always  fascinating. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  University 

Folke  Dahlberg.  Lustvandrare  utan  trad- 
gard.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrbm  fie  Wid- 
strand.  1953.  80  pages,  ill.  9  kr. 

As  a  word  artist  Folke  Dahlberg  has  few 
equals  in  modern  Swedish  fxietry,  and  his  il¬ 
lustrations  accompanying  this  slender  volume 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  sensitive  awareness 
of  the  moods  of  nature  and  men.  His  symbol¬ 
ism,  particularly  in  connection  with  life  be¬ 
neath  the  water  (a  recurring  theme  familiar 
from  his  other  books),  is  both  striking  and  dis¬ 
ciplined.  Dahlberg  is  a  philosophical  poet, 
not  untainted  by  (lessimism,  and  while  he  may 
never  win  a  wide  audience,  he  is  not  obscure 
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or  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  intelli* 
gent  reader. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Karl  Gustav  Ossiannilsson.  Dieter.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1954.  217  pages.  13.50  kr. 

Bonnier’s  important  series  of  “Var  tids  lyrik” 
is  gradually  assuming  the  shape  of  a  national 
anthology  of  twentieth  century  Swedish  po¬ 
etry.  This  selection  from  Ossiannilsson’s  po¬ 
etry  covers  precisely  half  a  century,  from  1899 
through  1948,  and  it  is  both  representative  and 
revealing  of  his  development  as  a  poet.  The 
vigorous  enthusiasm  of  his  early  verse  gradu¬ 
ally  gives  way  to  a  more  reflective,  less  rhetor¬ 
ical  style.  This  development  is  particularly  fe¬ 
licitous  in  the  case  of  Ossiannilsson’s  treatment 
of  Scanian  nature  scenes,  the  theme  of  his  best 
verse.  Ossiannilsson  is  perhaps  best  designated 
as  a  minor  poet  by  comparison  with  the  great 
names  of  twentieth  century  Swedish  verse,  but 
this  selection  proves  that  his  niche  in  literary 
history  is  secure,  even  if  narrow. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Knut  fiagherg.  Svensl^a  l(ungar.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrcim  fit  Widstrand.  1953.  208 
pages  -j-  22  plates.  16.50  kr. 

Hagberg,  critic  for  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda 
and  author  of  hooks  on  everything  from  bird- 
life  to  Sartor  Resartus,  here  revises  and  ex¬ 
pands  his  1929  study  Av  Vasarnas  3tt.  These 
portraits  of  the  Swedish  kings  are  not  so  much 
political  or  historical  evaluations  as  “psycho¬ 
graphs”  based  on  all  extant  writings.  The  au¬ 
thor  prefers  to  consider  them  chapters  of  lit¬ 
erary  history.  Gustav  Vasa  emerges  as  a  warm¬ 
er  and  more  human  sovereign  than  Henry 
VIII  or  Elizabeth;  Gustav  V  is  called  impres¬ 
sive  for  his  open-minded  integrity  rather  than 
for  any  brilliance  of  mind.  Of  Kristina:  “She 
deferred  to  no  one  but  God,  and  to  fiim  no 
more  than  necessary.” 

Richard  B.  Vowiet 
University  of  Florida 

Gustaf  Eroding.  Brev  till  en  ung  flicl^^a. 
Olle  Holmberg,  ed.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1952.  125  pages.  7.50  kr. 

Gustaf  Eroding,  considered  by  most  people  in 
Sweden  today  the  “uncrowned  king”  of  Swed¬ 
ish  poetry,  was  in  an  institution  in  March, 
1891,  in  Lillehammer,  Norway,  for  a  nervous 
ailment.  Being  without  female  friends  in 
Norway,  he  read  a  marriage  advertisement 


with  an  address  of  “Astrid,”  care  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Eroding  wrote  asking  whether  they 
could  not  correspond  although  he  could  not  be 
considered  a  marriage  prospect  as  his  health 
would  not  permit  it.  The  poet’s  letters  to 
Astrid  Carlesohn  have  recently  been  uncov¬ 
ered  by  Olle  Holmberg,  professor  of  literature 
at  tbe  University  of  Lund. 

What  Erfxling  never  knew  was  that  Astrid 
Carlesohn  was  not  one  girl  but  seven.  They 
were  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty 
and  they  had  founded  a  group  to  stiuly  Ger¬ 
man  together.  To  make  their  meetings  more 
amusing,  the  girls  placed  the  marriage  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  newspaper.  They  got  together 
and  wrote  the  letters  during  their  meetings. 
However,  one  of  them  continued  the  corre¬ 
spondence  after  the  others  tired  of  the  project. 

The  correspondence  lasted  over  a  year  and 
undoubtedly  meant  a  great  deal  to  both  of 
them  as  they  kept  the  letters  with  care.  In 
one  of  the  last  letters,  Astrid  wrote  that  she 
would  be  passing  through  Kil,  where  Eriiding 
was  staying  at  the  time,  by  train  and  she  hoped 
they  could  meet.  But  Erikling  did  not  dare  go 
to  the  station;  he  was  afraid.  The  meeting 
might  have  spoiled  the  image  he  had  made  of 
Astrid.  Errkling  had  fallen  in  love  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  his  love  at  a 
distance. 

The  letters,  although  not  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  do  show  once  again  how  he  was  afraid 
of  mixing  the  image  of  the  ideal  woman  he 
wanted  with  reality.  At  a  distance  his  imagi¬ 
nation  could  draw  the  picture  as  it  wanted. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl^holm 

Per  Anders  Eogelstrbm.  En  bol(  om  Soder. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1953.  157  pages,  ill. 
18.50  kr. 

The  asphalt  jungle  has  a  peculiar  charm  for 
those  who  know  it  intimately,  and  many  writ¬ 
ers  have  portrayed  the  minutiae  of  twentieth 
century  city  life  as  lovingly  and  as  appeal¬ 
ingly  as  Gilbert  White  or  W.  H.  Hudson  de¬ 
scribed  the  countryside.  Eogelstrbm’s  account 
of  the  Siklermalm  quarter  of  Stockholm  is 
such  a  book,  and  it  will  find  a  place  in  literary 
history  as  surely  as  the  works  of  the  great 
Naturalists  have.  The  author  knows  every  as¬ 
pect  of  life  in  Soder,  and  he  endows  this  exter¬ 
nally  prosaic  metropolitan  area  with  a  peculiar 
and  enduring  charm.  Stig  Claesson’s  line 
drawings  blend  well  with  the  text. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  IJbraries 
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French 

Afrique.  XXXI :256.— Henri  |ahier,  et  at.,  in  memo- 
nam  Marccllo-Fabri;  lean  Proal,  romancier  de  la  Pro¬ 
pence,  Louis  1^  Sidaner. 

Let  Annalet  Conferencia.  LXI:48,  49. — Due  de  L^vis 
Mirepoix  on  Agrippa  d'Aubign^. — Andr^  Maurois  on 
Alain's  Propof  tur  le  bonhewr;  La  Varende  et  Andri 
Chamton,  Marcel  Thi^baut;  Delacroix,  ou  I'aventure  de 
I'lmagination,  Ren^  Huyghe;  "Le  Cid"  de  Corneille, 
B^trix  Dussanc. 

le  hayou.  XVIILbO. — De  Gertrude  Stein  aux 
Ptaumet,  G.  A.  Duval. 

Bulletin  Critique  du  Uvre  Franfoit.  IX:  10,  II. — 
Issued  by  the  Association  pour  la  DiHusion  de  la  Pen- 
s^  Pran^aise.  Lists  and  briefly  reviews  recently  pub¬ 
lished  benks  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  as 
well  as  pertinent  periodicals. 

l^e  Bulletin  det  Lettrei.  XVI:  161,  162. — Mfmoiret 
d'un  collectionneur,  (V),  A.  Laroche-Cardon. — 
L'affaire  Rtmhaud,  Albert  Lorenquin. 

Cakiert  du  Sud.  XLI:325. — Special  section,  Nottal- 
gie  d'Homh-e,  Gabriel  Audisio,  et  al.;  Unamuno, 
I'exile  k  perp^tmte,  Jean  Cassou;  Jean  Tortel  on  Luc 
Andr6  Marcel. 

Ckronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXII:4-5,  Special 
issue,  Le  anima  dam  le  monde  moderne,  Joseph  Fol- 
liet,  et  al. 

La  Clatte  de  Franfoit.  V :  I . — Devoted  to  the  French 
theater,  with  contributions  by  Jacques  Lemarchand, 
et  al. 

Critique.  VIII :fl8,  89,  90. — Andr^  Pieyre  de  Man- 
diargues  on  Giuseppe  Ungaretti;  IF.  B.  Yeatt  et  le 
theitre  arittocratique,  Michel  Habart. — Conception  et 
rfaltti  cket  Raymond  Routtel,  Michel  Leiris;  Jean 
laiude  on  Pierre  Mac  Orlan;  Pierre  Gamier  on  Gott¬ 
fried  Benn;  Robert  Wangerm6e  on  Gaetan  Picon's 
L'fcripain  et  ton  ombre. — Proust  aprh  trente  ant  (It), 
Georges  (^attaui;  Problbmet  et  dettin  det  lettret  amM- 
cainet,  Georges-Albert  Astre;  Ptyckiatrie  et  creation 
artittique,  Julien  de  Ajuriaguerra,  Michel  de  M'Uzan. 

Documents.  IX:8-9,  10,  II. — Special  section.  Regard 
tur  la  littbrature  allemande.  Of  particular  interest  to 
B.A.  readers:  Pauvre  littiralure  allemande,  Friedrich 
Sieburg;  Situation  de  la  noupelle  littfrature  alle¬ 
mande,  1941-1951,  Helmut  Rraem. — R.  W.  on  the 
Frankfurt  Rook  Fair. — Culture  de  tempt  de  arise — 
crite  de  la  tociM,  Franz  Bautz;  Que  litent  let  jeunet 
Allemandt?  (survey  by  F.MNII)  institute). 

Esprit.  XXILIO,  II. — Special  issue  on  criminal  law, 
Albert  B6guin.  et  al. — Albert  Bilguin  on  Saint-Denys 
Garneau;  l-e  dfmon  de  la  franckite  ou  Hugo  prfeur- 
teur,  Camille  Bourniquel. 

Etudes.  LXXXVILIO,  1 1,  12. — Francis  fammet  et  le 
Manoir  d'Ahot,  Jean-Paul  d'Arguibel;  Le  naufrage  de 
Vincent  Van  Gogk,  Paul  Doncoeur;  Det  films  qui  ont 
une  time,  Henri  Agel. — La  nmt  de  feu  de  Blaise  Pascal, 


Andr^  RIanchet;  L'Spreuve  du  desert,  Henri  de  La- 
grevol;  Le  tkime  de  la  "fille  du  rot"  dans  let  folhloret 
antiques,  Madame  Andr^  Piettre;  Ckronique  de  littSra- 
Sure  allemande,  Robert  Bose. — [eunet  romanciert  ckri- 
tiem  (1),  Louis  Barjon;  L'komme  egari.  Notes  tur  le 
sentiment  d’igarement  dans  la  httirature  actuelle,  Jean 
Ominus. 

Let  Etudes  Clattiquet.  XXII  :3,  4. — Let  fondementt 
de  la  religion  d'aprit  Ciciron  (1),  Pierre  Defourny; 
L’lmmoralite  det  femmes  et  la  dicadence  de  I'Empire 
telon  Tacite,  Antonio  Salvatore,  S.J.;  De  I'influence  de 
Sinique  tur  let  "Ettait"  de  Montaigne,  G.  Pirc. — Let 
nomt  det  dieux  et  det  kirot  d’Homere,  A.  Carnoy; 
Ckronologie  et  paleur  retpectipet  det  ditciplinet  grico- 
romainet  dant  la  pentie  de  Ciciron,  M.  Ruch;  Defourny 
cont.;  De  I'influence  de  Sinique  tur  let  tkioriet  pida- 
gogiquet  de  Montaigne,  G.  Pire;  Pour  une  iducation 
du  tent  mondial  det  adolescents,  A.  Willot,  S.J. 

Let  Etudes  Pkilotopkiquet.  IX:2,  3. — Doute  mi- 
tkodique  ou  nigation  mitkodique?  Henri  Gouhier; 
M.  Blondel  et  "L’iducation  noupelle,"  L.  Van  Acker; 
Let  "Lefom  de  tociologie"  d'Emile  Durkkeim,  .Kt- 
mand  Cuvillicr;  J.  Caron  on  Jacques  Paliard's  Profon- 
deur  de  I'dme. — Special  section  on  Husserl,  with  con- 
tributioiu  by  Gaston  Berger,  et  al. 

Europe.  XXXII:  106. — Isabelle  Eberkardt  et  let  lettret 
afncainet,  Gaston  Roger;  Giricault,  Pierre  Gaudibert; 
Dix  ant  de  littirature  noupelle  en  Roumanie,  Ion  Vit- 
ner. 

Fidiration.  Nos.  116-117,  118. — On  La  France, 
I'Allemagne  et  I’Europe,  Denis  de  Rougemont,  et  al. — 
L'komme  depant  la  machine,  Daniel-Rops. 

France-Atie.  IX:98,  99,  100. — Ettai  tur  I'origine  det 
diffirencet  de  mentaliti  entre  Occident  et  Extrime- 
Orient,  Ren6  de  Hetrelon. — La  poitie  franfoite  contem- 
poraine  pue  i  la  lumiire  de  Skri  Aurobindo,  Gabriel 
Germain;  Une  pitite  cket  Colette,  Kikou  Yamata. — 
Jubilee  issue.  Confluences  Orient -Occident,  Ren6  Grous- 
set  (t);  La  dicouperte  tpirituelle  de  I'Extrime-Atie 
par  I'Humanitme  europien.  Ill:  La  dicouperte  du 
Bouddkitme,  Henri  Barnard-Maitre,  s.j.;  Dialectique 
en  Europe,  rkytkmique  en  Atie,  Raymond  Schwob; 
special  section,  Millinaire  d’Apicenne,  Luther  H.  F.vans, 
et  al.  Congratulatory  messages  by  Ckorges  Duhamel, 
et  al. 

France-Grice.  1954:10. — Benjamin  Constant  et  la 
cause  det  Greet,  Jean  Baelen. 

L’Hellinitme  Contemporain.  VIII  :4-5. — Tendances 
actuellet  de  Tart  narratif  niogrec,  Mario  Vitti. 

Hommet  et  Mondet.  IX:99,  100,  101. — Lafeadio 
Hearn,  komme  tingulier  .  .  .  ,  F61icien  Challaye. — 
Special  issue.  Let  Franfoit  dant  le  monde,  Andre  Mau¬ 
rois,  et  al. — La  queue  du  diable,  Jacques  de  Ricaumont. 

id.  No.  16. — Andr6  Miguel  on  Gaston  Puel. 

i'ai  lu.  Nos.  4,  5. — Colette,  Henri  Pourrat;  Ije  toupe- 
nir  du  P.  Valentin,  Jean  Guitton. — Let  piciiiitudet  de 
THittoire,  Daniel  Hal6vy. 

Le  fournal  det  Poitet.  XXIV:8,  9. — Full  and  partial 
text  of  addresses  given  at  the  Second  International  Bi- 
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ennial  of  Poetry  at  Knnkke. — Marcel  Lecomte  on  Gott- 
fiied  Bcnn;  Eugene  Bcstaux  on  Elena  Bono;  Raymond 
Quinot  on  Ro);er  Kervyn  de  Marcke  ten  DriesKhe; 
Joseph  Milbauer  on  H.  N.  Bialik. 

Les  Languet  Modcrnei.  XL\1II:5. — Benedetto  Croce, 
critique  de  la  httirature  franfoite.  Carlo  Pellegrini. 

Larousse  Meniuel.  No*.  482,  483,  484. — Andr^  Bou- 
rin  on  Colette. — Maximilien  Gauthier  on  Andr^  De¬ 
rain;  Gaston  Picard  on  Louise  Hervieu. — Andr^  Bourin 
on  Maurice  Bedel;  Madeleine  Le  Bras  on  Ren^  Le 
Senne;  Utthature  d'aventure,  Palucl-Marmont;  Jean 
Camp  on  Eugenio  d'Ors;  Im  prate  quotidienne  en 
France,  da  onginet  h  not  jourt,  Jacques  Kayser. 

Let  Lettret  Nouvellet.  11:20,  21,  22. — Jean-Jacques 
Mayoux  on  Henry  James;  J-H.  Sainmont  on  Carrou- 
ges’s  Ijet  machinet  cflihatairet;  facquet  Offenbach  ou 
let  deguitementt  du  grand  opria,  Ren6  Leibowitz; 
MiUna  letentl(a  i  RaventhrucH,  Margarete  Buber- 
Neumann;  Alphonte  Allait  et  le  "Chat  Noir,"  Anatole 
Jakovsky. — Lovecraft  ou  le  mythe  en  revolution, 
Claude  Fj-noult;  Le  monde  et  I’aprit  chet  lorge  Luii 
Rorget,  Paul  Bcnichou;  Retour  au  Colombier,  Francis 
Jourdain;  Proutt  contre  Sainte-Beuve,  Maurice  Nadeau; 
Henri  Florange  on  Jules  Roy’s  Let  cyclonet. — Le  por¬ 
tage  det  artt,  Pierre  Schneider;  Le  tpeaacle  de  cinema, 
Fxigar  Morin;  Maurice  Nadeau  on  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir’s  Let  mandarint;  Marcel  Moussy  on  John  Brown’s 
Panorama  de  la  litterature  contemporaine  aux  Etatt- 
Unit. 

Ijet  Lettret  Romanet.  Vin:4. — En  relitant  Charlet 
d’OrUant,  Gianni  Montagna;  "Tentation,”  une  nou- 
velle  de  Paul  Bourga,  Raymond  Pouilliart;  Stylittique 
Houvelle  et  etudet  baroquittet,  Albert  Kies. 

Livra  de  France.  V:8. — Le  touvenir  de  Colette, 
Gerard  BauCT. 

Martyat.  XXXIV:3I3,  314. — Adoletcence,  taiton  de 
poerie,  Henri  Villemot. — Andr^  Prudhommeaux’s  and 
Sully-Andr^  Peyre’s  comments  on  Henri  Villemot’*  l-a 
croitade  det  Albigeoit. 

Mercure  de  France.  No*.  1094,  1095. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  Rimbaud,  with  contributions  by  Pierre  Guiraud, 
Henri  Guillemin,  Andr^  Tian,  D.  A.  de  Graaf;  Une 
etthetique  de  la  culture,  Max-Pol  Fouchet;  Le  touvenir 
de  Colette,  George*  Duhamel. — Un  romancier  trietttn: 
Italo  Svevo,  Rcn^  D<»llot. 

Monde  Nouveau  Paru.  X:82. — Guttave  Charpentier 
et  la  naittance  de  "Louite,"  Francois  Raynal;  La  tculp- 
ture  et  notre  tempt,  Ren^  fluyghe;  Mutique  du  ton  et 
mutique  du  verbe,  Ferdinand  Piesen. 

l-a  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoite.  II;22,  23,  24. 
— Marcel  Arland  on  Katherine  Mansfield;  Kafha  et 
Brod,  Maurice  RIanchot;  D'un  Orphie  t^minole, 
Etiemble. —  Uichec  de  Milena,  Maurice  RIanchot. — 
Maurice  RIanchot  on  Henry  James;  Dominique  Aurey 
on  Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  /^/  mandarint. 

L'Orientation  Uttiraire.  111:10,  11-12. — ’’Revue  de* 
Fxrivains  de  Langue  Fran^aise.” 

La  Pentie  Catholique.  No*.  31,  32,  33. — "Ce  que 
Patteur  croyait,"  Luc  J.  Lefivre. — Jacques  Vier  on 
I.amennait. — Special  section,  Devoiri  de  I’heure  pri- 
tente. 

Preuvet.  1V;44,  45. — Georges  Hugnet  on  Jean  Arp; 
Tolttoi  a  I'Hittoire,  Nicola  Chiaromonte;  Edmond 


Humeau  on  Charles-Albert  Cingria. — Sur  "Bouvard 
et  Picuchet,"  Lionel  Trilling;  Max  Berger  on  Derain; 
y  a-t-il  une  Evolution  du  roman?  Robert  Kanters. 

Ptychf.  1X:92. — L'^volution  du  tymbole  chet  Van 
Gogh,  Gilberte  Aigrisse. 

Quo  Vadit.  Vll:7l-72-73. — Souvenirt  tur  Madame 
Rachilde  (V),  Auriant;  A  propot  Andri  Gide  (1), 
Gabriel  Brunet;  Apollinaire  aux  Antillet,  Pascal  Pia; 
A.  M.  on  Francis  Mauriac’s  L’agneau;  Auriant  on 
Gerard  de  Nerval;  A  propot  det  "Conteilt  i  un  jeune 
porie"  de  Max  facob,  Andr^  Dez;  Regardt  tur  I'exit- 
tentialitme  (ll),  Bernard  Guillemain. 

Relationt.  X1V;I66,  167,  m.— Folklore  et  folk- 
lorittet,  Germain  l.emieux,  S.J. — Atpeett  vanit  de 
J.-S.  Bach,  Jean-Paul  Isabelle,  S.J. — Acadie  /735-793I, 
Alexandre  Dugr^,  S.J. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranfe.  XIV:5. — Pour  une  defini¬ 
tion  de  la  poitie  telon  Heine,  Kurt  Weinberg. 

Revue  de  la  Pentie  Franfaite.  XIII:  10,  12.- —Colette 
ou  la  fratcheur,  Pierre  Mazars;  Que  rette-t-il  de  George 
Sand?  Henri  Clouard. — MyttMeux  Nerval,  Bernard 
Halda. 

l-a  Revue  det  Auteurt  et  det  IJvret.  XLV11:8,  9. — 
Madame  Colette,  E.D. — L'itiniraire  de  Maurice  Barrh, 
Jean-Marie  Domenach. 

Im  Revue  det  Deux  Mondet.  1954:18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23. — Met  amitiit  littirairet,  H^l^ne  Vacaresco;  Victor 
Hugo  myttique,  Maurice  l.evaillant;  Une  mute  ro- 
mantique:  Emilie  Lacotte,  Gabriel  Girod  de  I’Ain. — 
(fobineau  letters. — Anatole  France  et  let  "Nocet  co- 
rinthiennet,"  Henri  Russer;  Thibaut  de  Champagne: 
Le  roi  chantonnier,  Gustave  Cohen. — Aux  Rencontret 
de  Geneve,  Roger  Lutigneaux. — Marcel  Plaisant  on 
Maurice  Bedel. — Let  peintret  orientalittet  et  Thiophtle 
Gautier,  Adolphe  BoschcM. 

fai  Revue  det  l-ettret  Modernet.  No*.  7-  8,  9. — 
Chrittian  Morgenttern,  poFte  de  I'humour  turr/alitte, 
Werner  Beikenkamp;  Quelquet  remarquet  tur  I’univert 
pohique  de  Pedro  Salinat  dant  "La  vox  a  ti  debida," 
Pierre  Darmangeat;  thi&tre  anglait  d'aprh-guerre, 
Stephen  Haskell,  Ronald  Hayman,  Peter  Hall  h  James 
Fcrman;  Le  thkme  de  Fautt  (cont.),  Charles  Md^yan. 
— Let  deux  tolitudet  d’lgnatio  Silone,  Rosario  Assunto; 
la  critique  en  Angleterre  depuit  la  guerre,  Charles 
Tomlinson;  Let  Anglait  comprennent-ilt  Moliire? 
Jacques  Voisine;  D6d^yan  cont. 

Revue  d'Etthetique.  Vll:2. — L’art,  tiert  ordre  entre 
I'homme  et  I'univert,  Ren^  Huyghe;  Mathimattquet  et 
tent  du  beau,  Georges  Bouligand;  Sur  I’apparition  de 
Part  en  captiviti,  Jean  Miquel;  Andr6e  l.evallois  & 
Anne  Souriau  on  the  characters  of  Mozart’s  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni;  Critique  et  vfnti  ptychologique,  Marcel  Gui- 
chetteau. 

la  Revue  du  Caire.  XV11:172,  173. — l-et  courantt 
de  la  /eune  poitie  franfoite,  A.  Rolland  de  Ren^ville; 
Pertpectivet  moralet  de  la  philotophie  exittentielle, 
Jean-Louis  Bruch;  Sainte-Beuve  et  Victor  Hugo,  Francis 
de  Miomandre;  Ren^  Delange  on  Saint-Exup^ry. — la 
fonction  de  Picrivain  dant  la  tociiti  moderne,  Jean- 
Claude  Ibert;  la  folklore  igyptien,  Ahmed  Amin. 

la  Revue  Fraitfoite.  VI:60,  61,  62. —  Daniel  Dreuil 
on  Robert  Desno*. — la  Princette  Mathilde  et  T hiophile 
Gautier,  Jean  Aubert. — Rabelait  et  la  connaittance  du 
monde  occidental,  Roger  Vaultier. 
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La  Revue  Ubfrtde.  No.  8. — Let  peuplet  richet  face 
aux  peuplet  pauvret,  Charles  Mayer. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  X:9,  10,  11. — Humatutit  et 
humatutme,  Jacques  Spaey;  Henri  Van  Lier  on  Edith 
Stein. — H.  G.  Sclienk  on  I^mennais;  Andr^  G^ard  on 
William  Blake. — La  fronuhe  Itnguituque  exttle-l-elle? 
Paul  M.  G.  Levy;  Franz  Weyergans  on  Mauriac's 
L’agneau. 

Revue  Phtlotophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etrang'er, 
LXXIX:943-9^5. — Renan  et  tet  "Pentfet  de  184H" 
(Jeorges  Guy-Grand;  Lamennait  et  Sckelling,  Gene¬ 
vieve  Lewis;  Retd,  la  phtlotopkie  du  tent  commun  et  le 
prohl^me  de  la  connaittance  d'autrui,  Maxime  Chas- 
Uing. 

Ijt  Revue  Tkfitrale.  IX;28. — Oit  va  le  tkSitre  an- 
glatt?  Sir  John  Gielgud;  Ijt  Dute  inconnue,  Nino 
Bruschini;  De  la  magie  i  la  communion,  Andre  Alter; 
Antoine  ,  .  ,  et  la  twte  .  .  ,  ,  L^o  l^busquiere. 

Syntketet.  IX:  100,  101. — Eugene  Bate,  Eric  Henin; 
Ckarlet  Plttnter,  Roger  Bodart;  Sue  le  tkime  "Nada" 
dant  I'oeuvre  de  Pierre  Jean  Jouve,  Marcel  Lecomte; 
In  memonam  Colette,  N.  C. — Nouveaux  dogmet  det 
lettret  toviitiquet,  Cjeorges  Davidoff;  Fr.  Closset  on 
Johan  Daisne. 

l^  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  82,  83,  84. — Eloge  de  (Mme 
Tkaraud,  Daniel  Hal^vy;  Roger  Nimier  on  Jacques 
Chardonne;  Entretien  de  Frant  Hellent  avec  Guy  Le 
Clec'k;  Maurice  Allem  on  Sainte-Beuve;  Le  Diahle 
ett-il  italien?  Carlo  C6ccioli;  lefon  de  Colette,  Ger¬ 
maine  Beaumont. — En  htant  Saint-Simon,  Julien  Ben¬ 
da;  Daniel-Rops  on  Ren^  Grousset;  Alexandre  Dumat 
et  tet  femmet,  Henri  Clouard;  Pour  un  rSalitme  ma- 
gique  (in  movies),  Gabriel  Marcel;  Lucienne  Julien 
(^in  on  Berdyaev;  L’affaire  T.  E.  Ijtu/rence,  Jean 
Beraud-Villars;  Pour  Rimbaud,  Andr^  Dhotel;  Jean 
(fUitton  on  Gide. — Special  section  on  Port-Royal,  with 
contributions  by  Henry  de  Montherlant,  et  al. 

Let  Tempt  Modernet.  X:10S,  106. — Jean  Cau  on 
Jean-I>ouis  Curtis's  Let  futtet  cautet. — "La  contcience 
de  Zeno";  Roman  d'une  ptyckanalyte,  Jean  Pouillon; 
Ije  problime  du  ty pique  au  cinema,  Raymond  Borde. 

L'Unique.  Nos.  87-88,  89-90. — Maurice  Pernette 
on  Henry  Poulaille. — E.  A.  on  Oscar  Wilde. 

Vie.  1954:3. — Special  issue  on  the  Jura  region. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Not.  30,  31,  32. — Pritentation  du 
nferlandait,  Pierre  Brachin;  Naittance  de  la  nme  fran- 
{oite,  Maurice  Rat;  P.  B.  on  Afrikaans. — Le  mytke  det 
troit  languet  (in  Switzerland),  F,  Koradi;  Le  vocabu- 
latre  du  anema  (1),  Ren<  Jeanne  &  Charles  Ford. — 
Pritentation  du  provenfol,  A.  Brun;  Le  filibrige,  Ren^ 
Jouveau;  Maurice  Rat  on  Fontaine;  Mittral  lin- 
guitle,  C.  Rostaing;  Petit  lexique  filibrien,  C.  Saint- 
Gor. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  1954:10,  II,  12. — La  gloire  de 
Paul  Cezanne,  Jean  Mouton. — L'Encyclopidie  ou  Tku- 
maniti  i  la  reckercke  de  ton  bonkeur,  Maurice  Cru- 
bellier;  Im  tecknique  romanetque  de  Luc  Ettang, 
Marie-Jos^he  Rustan. — Robert  Delavignette  on  (^n- 
cral  de  Gaulle's  L'appel;  Le  mettage  ckretien  dant  la 
httirature  allemande,  Wilhelm  (irenzmann. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  399,  400,  401. — Religious 
articles. 


German 

Aksente.  1954:5. — Form  und  Gekalt  det  zeitgendt- 
riteken  Romant,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Sptelen  Dramen 
eine  Rolle?  Joachim  Kaiser;  Walter  Hdllerer  on  con¬ 
temporary  verse;  Werner  Vordtriede  on  Rudolf  Bor- 
chardt. 

Antaret.  11:7. —  Von  der  Dicktung,  Jean  Cayrol; 
Franz  von  Rexroth  on  Rimbaud;  Pierre  Renault  on 
Kurt  Wait's  Mallarm^  book;  Nietzteke  und  Frank- 
reick  (cont.),  Fximond  Vermeil;  Fiinfundxwanzig 
Jakre  franzotiteke  Dicktung,  Cjeorges  Emmanuel  Clan- 
cier;  Dot  Tkema  der  Freikeit  in  Sartret  dramatitekem 
Werk,  Francis  Jeanson. 

Atlantit.  XXVI:  10,  II. — Jeremiat  Gottkelf,  Walter 
Muschg. — Picture  contest  issue. 

Die  Autlete.  XXII:  10,  II. — Die  Mamka  det  Don 
Quixote,  Wilhelm  Lukas  Kristi. — T.  Grimm  on  Chi¬ 
nese  script  reform. 

Die  Barke.  1954:3,  4. — Illustrated  book  magazine 
issued  by  the  Ruchhiindler-Vereinigung. 

Begegnung.  IX: 1 8,  19,  20,  21,  22, — Wecktelbezie- 
kungen  zivitcken  Deuttchland  und  Flandern,  Cieorg 
Hermanowski. — Wettlicket  Erldtertum,  Wolfgang 
Pfeiffer-Belli. — Meine  Begegnung  mil  Imc  Ettang, 
Karl  August  Gdtz. — Erziekung  turn  Geitt,  Wilhelm 
Schuwerack. — Die  Novellen  Pirandellot,  Josef  Michels. 

Bonner  Hefte.  11:17,  18,  19,  20,  21. — "Fur  Politik, 
Wirtschaft  und  Kultur." 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  VI:9-10. —  Wittentekaft  und 
Volktbildung,  Walther  Gerlach;  Gettiitzte  Kultur? 
Fritz  Laack. 

Biickertekiff.  1954:9,  10. — Helmut  BimIc  on  Carl  J. 
Burckhardt. — O.  J.  on  Virginia  Woolf. 

Cattrum  Peregrini.  No.  17. — Gatpard  de  la  Nun. 
Fantatien  in  der  Art  Rembrandlt  und  Callott,  Louis 
Bertrand. 

colloquium.  VII1:10,  II,  12. — Detlev  E.  Otto  on 
West  B«lin  libraries. — Die  Volkttchule,  H.  K. — E.  K. 
on  Latin  in  the  curriculum. 

Dot  Deutteke  Buck.  1954:4. — "Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlagc.” 

Deutteke  Literaturzeitung.  LXXV:9,  10. — "Fiir 
Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft."  Reviews  of 
scholarly  books  in  the  humanities  and  natural  sciences. 

Deutteke  Pkilologie.  LXXIII:4. — €ber  dot  Verkdlt- 
nit  von  OBr  und  (iSinn,  Jan  de  Vries;  Form  und  For- 
mel  einiger  altdeutteker  Zaubertpriicke,  Arno  Schiro- 
kauer  (f);  Fieldenleben  und  Heldendicktung  (1), 
Siegfried  Gutenbrunner;  Jokann  Valentin  Andreaet 
Societat  Ckrittiana  (1),  G.  H.  Turnbull. 

Deutteke  Rundtekau.  LXXX:I0,  II,  12. — Beat  Chr. 
BiiKhlin,  Friedrich  Seebass  on  Jeremiat  Ciotthclf; 
Ewald  Watmuth  on  Ludwig  Wittgenstein;  Kurt  Rosch- 
mann  on  Max  Scheler;  Hant-F.rich  Haack  on  Rimbaud. 
— Dot  Autgerukttein  in  einem  Sekwerpunkt,  Claus- 
Henning  Bachmann;  Karl  Schwedhclm  on  Pascal's 
Memorial;  George  Sand  und  Deuttckland,  Hansres 
Jacobi;  Gottfried  Keller  und  fuliut  Rodenberg,  Gott¬ 
lieb  Heinrich  Heer. — Vber  die  A knlickkeit  im  Bilde, 
Eugen  Kalkschmidt;  Wokin  gekt  der  wettdeutteke 
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Film?  Gert  Kalow;  Der  SprachkritH^er  Fritz  Mouth- 
Her,  Moritz  Ledercr. 

Dol(umeHte.  X;5. — Special  icction  on  religious  to- 
ciology. 

domino.  No*.  5,  6. — Karl  Fchr  on  leremiat  Gott- 
hclf. — Gottfried  Ei-^ermann  on  Alexander  Riistow's 
Ortthettimmung  der  Gegenwart. 

Euphorion.  XLVIII;!,  2,  3. — Die  Ehrfurchten  in 
Goethet  “Wilhelm  Meitter,"  Harold  )antz;  Goethe  alt 
Alchemiit,  Gustav  F.  Hartlaub;  Der  hunttleritche  Auf- 
hau  pon  Mdril(et  Moxartnopelle,  Karl  Konrad  Polheim; 
Bernhard  Rlume  on  Elisabeth  Langgasser's  Dot  unaut- 
lotchliche  Siegel. — Dot  deutu  he  Rohoho  und  die  Vert- 
erzahlung  im  18.  fahehundert,  Bcngt  Algor  Sorensen; 
Die  Grunditruhtur  det  Goethetchen  Denheni,  Harold 
lantz;  Die  Ahenteurergettalt  hei  Hugo  von  Hof- 
manntthal,  Ewald  Grether;  Die  Goethe-Fortchung  in 
Amentia  teit  1949,  Leonard  Ashley  Willoughby. — /o- 
teph  in  Agypten.  Zur  Erxdhlhuntt  det  17.  und  i8. 
fahrhundertt,  Herbert  Singer;  Die  Drohung  der  Zeit 
in  Hofmanntthal't  Fruhu>ert(,  William  H.  Rey,  Freilig- 
ratht  Bnefwechtel  mit  Echermann  und  Kantler  von 
Muller,  Wilhelm  Schoof;  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Mdrchen- 
fortchung,  Friedrich  von  der  I.eyen. 

Forum.  1:10,  11. — Friedrich  Torberg  on  Sartre’s 
Ijet  matnt  talet;  Schonherg  und  die  Wiener  Schule, 
Friedrich  Wildgans. — Symposium  Die  drei  hetten  Ro- 
mane  det  fahret  1954,  Otto  F.  Beer,  ct  al.;  Italo  Svevo, 
der  Dichter  det  alten  Triett,  Piero  Rismondo. 

Franhfurter  Hefte.  IX  :9. — Georget  Bernanot  und 
dot  20.  lahrhundert,  Walter  Heist. 

Freude  an  Biichern.  V;8,  9. — Ulrich  5!eelmann-Egge- 
bert  on  Guido  Piovene. — Norwegitchet  Schrifttum 
zuritchen  gettern  und  morgen,  Hans  Erich  l^mpe; 
Meitter  der  Lynh  in  Flandern,  Jerome  Decroo*. 

Die  Gegenwart.  IX:22,  23,  24,  2S,  26. — Wer  itt  der 
Titer?  Sbg. — Die  Sprache  fur  alle  Tage,  gu;  Sbg.  on 
Oscar  Wilde. — Otto  Mohn  in  memonam  Henri  Ma¬ 
tisse. — Book  reviews. — Die  tatintche  DUhtung,  gu. 

Geitt  und  Tat.  IX:9,  10,  II. — Political  articles  from 
a  srxrlalist  viewpoint. 

Der  Grotte  Enttchlutt.  X:10,  II. — Religious  (Catho¬ 
lic)  articles. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1954:10,  II. — Rudolf  Schaller 
on  Henry  Fielding. — Horst  Hallmich  on  Balzac;  Ger¬ 
hard  Schneider  on  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace. 

Hittoritche  Zeittchrift.  CLXXV1!I:2. — Die  Vielge- 
ttalt  det  zwolften  fahrhundertt,  Paul  l.ehmann;  Hum- 
holdtt  Idee  der  Univerntit.  Otto  Vossler;  Ranl(et  Idee 
der  Vnivertalhlttorie,  Eberhard  Kessel. 

Hochland.  XLVII;],  2. — Zuntchen  Heiltwitten  und 
Herrtchafttufitten,  Alfred  von  Martin;  Inge  Meidinger- 
Geise  on  Guido  Gezclle;  Der  alte  Fontane  und  teine 
Zeit,  Hans  Graul;  Der  unhehannte  Cicero,  Hans  Ul¬ 
rich  Instinsky. — Hermann  Kunisch  on  Konrad  Weiss; 
Der  Roman  der  Gegenwart,  Wolfgang  Grrizinger. 

Humanitmut  und  Technih,.  11:2. — Mentchenrechte, 
Hermann  Muckermann. 

Inititut  fur  Autlandtheziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
1V:9-10. — Section  on  Afghanistan. 


Kontinente.  Vlll:l,  2,  3. — Der  Humanitmut  fohn 
Deweyt,  Eduard  Baumgarten. — Propaganda  und  Wahr- 
heit  in  der  Puhlizittilt,  Eric  Weil. — Ameni(anitche 
Voll(tmalerei  von  1670  hit  heute,  |.  J.  Weinstein. 

Die  Kultur.  111:42,  43.—///  der  Film  Kuntt?  Peter 
Zapfel. — Alistair  Cooke  on  Ernest  Hemingway;  Karl 
H.  Kramer  on  Eugene  O’Neill. 

Dot  Kulturwort:  11:8-9. — Arittophanet  und  Mala- 
parte,  G.S. 

Ijtngentcheidtt  Sprach  llluttrierte.  1954:3,  4. — Idio¬ 
matic  and  grammatical  problems  with  a  light  touch. 

hnl^t.  No*.  24,  25,  26. — "Monatsschrift  fiir  rlemo- 
kratischen  Sozialismus.” 

Merhur.  VII1:9,  10,  II. — Ruilolf  Kassner  on  Swift, 
Gogol,  Kafka. — Alexit  de  Tocqueville,  Carl  |.  Burck- 
hardt;  Dot  Kunttwerl(  und  die  Getchichte,  Erich  Kah- 
ler. — Theodor  Heuss  on  C.arl  |.  Burckhardt;  Ijtdwig 
Wittgenttein,  Paul  Feyerabend. 

Der  Monat.  Vll:73,  74. —  J.  Bronowski  on  Allien 
Eirutein;  Gerard  H.  Wilk  on  the  New  York  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. — Shaw  und  die  Frauen,  Hilde  Spiel; 
Reflexionen  einet  KritHert,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Manes 
Sperber  on  the  situation  of  French  literature;  (ierhart 
Pohl  on  Hauptmann’s  Winckelmann  novel. 

Muttertprache.  1954:9.  10. — Die  Sprache  alt  l.ehent- 
raum  det  Mentchen,  Edzard  Schaper. — Sprat  he  und 
Dichtung,  Rudolf  I-ennert. 

Neue  Deuttche  Hefte.  1954:7,  8. — Kantt  l^ehent- 
krite,  Gerhard  Lehmann;  Die  Wahrheit  der  Dichtung, 
Willy  Kramp;  Lyrih  der  deuttchen  Schweiz,  Bernt  von 
Heiseler. — Die  Welt  det  Germanen,  Cierhard  Nebel; 
Betuch  in  Stratford,  Frieilrich  Markus  Huebner; 
Spree  hen  Sie  otterreic  hitch?  Erik  G.  Wickenburg; 
T.  S.  Eliot  ein  Dramaiiher?  Rudolf  Hartung. 

Neue  Deuttche  IJteratur.  11:8,  10,  II,  12. — Spe¬ 
cial  section  on  tradition  and  technique  of  Reportage; 
Fahth  Braemer  on  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell. —  Wo  tteht 
die  deuttche  Gegenwarttlyrih?  Gunther  Deicke; 
Franzotitche  Lyrih  heute,  Victor  Klemperer;  Fragen 
der  literaritchen  Ohertetzung,  Otto  Braun. —  Von  der 
zweiten  IJteratur,  Eva  Braun;  Ahtuelle  Prohleme  der 
.Sowjelliteratur,  Alfred  Kurella. — Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer  und  der  neue  Typut  det  hiitoritihen  Romant, 
Georg  Lukacs;  l^etting,  Erich  Schmidt  und  der  Erh- 
prinz,  Paul  Rilla  (f);  Der  Fall  Fechter,  Giinthrr 
Cwo)drak. 

Die  Neue  Rundtehau.  LXV:3-4. — Special  issue  in 
memoriam  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  with  hitherto 
unpublished  material  from  the  poet's  literary  remains, 
and  memoir,!  and  contributions  by  C.  J.  Burckhardt, 
Kassner,  E.  R.  Curtius,  et  al.  A  "must." 

Neuet  Ahendland.  IX:  10,  ll.-^-//er  Geitt  alt  Stein- 
hruch,  Ottobert  L.  Brintzinger. — Felix  M.  Wasser- 
mann  on  Jeremias  Gotthelf. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XV:9,  10,  11,  12. —  Bernhard  Mar¬ 
tin  on  Sven  Stolpe’s  Jeanne  d’Arc  Ixiok. — Karl  Kalt- 
wasser  on  Jeremias  Gotthelf. — Zur  Frage  der  Ent- 
mythologitierung,  Gottfried  Fischer -Graveliu*. — Her¬ 
mann  1-eopold  Mayer  on  wriodcutter  Josua  Leander 
(>ampp. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundtehau.  XXII  :5,  6,  7. — Der 
Bildungtgedanhe  in  Mittelalter,  Maria  BindKhedler; 
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Potthume  Begegnung  mil  Dilthry,  Anni  Carlston; 
Walther  Meier  in  memoriam  Felix  Stotsinger. — Theo¬ 
dor  Hetui  on  Carl  f.  Burckhardt;  Emile  Zola,  Felix 
Stdatinger  (f)- — Gouhelfs  Gegenwdrtigl^eit,  Werner 
KohiKhmidt;  Thomas  Manns  " Behenntnisse  des  Hoch- 
staplers  Felix  Krull,"  Rfjbert  Faeti;  Cornelia  und  ihre 
Tochter,  Carmen  Kahn-Wallerttein;  Der  Apjel  Cf- 
xannes,  Armin  Kester;  Zur  burgerlichen  Oherschdtxung 
der  Kunst,  liana  Naef. 

Rhetnisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCVII:3. — 
Seheinhare  und  uorhliche  Inhongruenxen  in  den  lira- 
men  des  Aristophanes,  Wilhelm  Suit. 

file  Sammlung.  IX:10,  11, — Gesprich — Brief — Zeit- 
schnft — Bsuh.  Gedanken  uher  ihren  inneren  Zusam- 
menhang,  Rudolf  Lennert;  Philologiestudium  und 
Ijehrheruf,  K.  H.  TTiomas;  contains  Beiheft  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Fxiitor  Herman  Nohl's  75th  anniversary,  in¬ 
cluding  the  latter's  article  on  Wilhelm  Dilthey. — Der 
Mensrh  und  die  Hoffnung  (1),  W.  Brednow;  Thomas 
Manns  Faustus-Roman,  Martin  Greiner; IF/Mr/m  Busch 
— ein  verkappter  Romantiker,  Robert  Dangers;  Her¬ 
man  Nohl  on  Gerirg  Kerschenstciner. 

Schweixer  Journal;  XXtlO,  11,  12. — Tagehuch  eines 
Tollhduslers,  Benjamin  Feinstein. — On  "Children.” — 
Walter  Hugelshofer,  Jakob  Biihrer  on  Hans  Leu. 

Schweixer  Monatshefte.  XXXI V:7,  8,  9. — Gotthelf, 
der  Angefochtene,  Karl  Fehr. — Augustins  Geschichts- 
auffassung,  Fj^ich  Dinkier. — Ferdinand  Hodler  in 
Deutsfhland,  Carl  Georg  Heise. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VI:4. — Cher  eine  spdte  Ode  Hdl- 
derlins,  Werner  Kraft;  Wolfgang  Harich  on  Rudolf 
Haym;  Die  klassische  Form  des  historischen  Romans 
fit),  Georg  Lukacs;  Das  Bettina  von  Arnim-Archiv, 
Gertrud  Meyer-Hepner. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXil,  2. — Geistiges  Ringen  in 
den  Niederlanden,  Michael  Marlet,  S.J. — Die  geistige 
Seele  als  Formprinxip,  Georg  Siegmund. 

Stadium  Genersde.  Vll;8. — Die  herufliche  Moral  des 
Forschers,  Manuel  l»ra  Tamayo;  Die  seelisch-geistige 
F.ntuncklung  in  anthropologischer  Betrachtung,  M.  J. 
Hillebrand;  Die  Bedeutung  des  Historismus  fiir  die 
Theologie,  Wolfgang  Schweitzer. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  X:5. — Das  Problem  des 
Tragischen  in  christlicher  Sicht,  F.rnst  Gerhard  Riisch. 

Universitas.  1X;I0,  II. — Der  Mensrh,  Karl  Jaspers; 
Richard  Wagners  Musikdrama  heute,  Wieland  Wag¬ 
ner;  Welterschiitterung  und  Weltsvandlung  in  Doku- 
menten  altagyptischer  IJteratur,  Hellmut  Brunner, 
F.mma  Brunner -Traut. — Autonomie  und  WHtoflenheit 
der  Universitat,  Walter  F.rbe;  Die  l^eistungen  der  in- 
dianischen  Hochkulturen,  Hermann  Trimborn;  Ed¬ 
vard  Munch  und  die  Malerei  der  20.  fahrhunderts,  Wil¬ 
helm  Boetk. 

Vntersvegs.  1954:4. — Geist  und  Mescalin,  Wladimir 
l.indenberg. 

Verlagspraxis.  1:9,  10,  11. — “Monatshefte  fur  erfol- 
greichet  Verlagss*  haffen,”  giving  expert  coverage  of  all 
practical  aspects  of  publishing. 

Viertrlfahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  11:4. — Das  poli- 
tische  Vermichtnis  des  deutschen  Widerstands,  Hans 
Rothfels;  Hitlers  Ober-Machiavellismus,  F.rwin  Faul; 
Die  historischen  Generationen  in  Frankreich  und 
Deutschland,  Henri  Brunschwig. 


Die  Welt  der  Biicher.  1954:2. — “Literarische  Bei- 
hefte  zur  Herdcr-Korrespondenz.”  Zur  Exegete  und 
Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  anon.;  Zur  Vorge- 
schichte  des  Zweiten  Weltgrieges,  anon. 

Die  Welt  der  Frau.  IX:  10,  11,  12. — Edgar  Gross 
in  memoriam  Colette. — Sofonishe  Anguiscola,  Irmgard 
Johannes. — Annemarie  Gross-Denker  on  Elisabeth 
Aman. 

Weltstimmen.  XX11I:9,  10,  11. — Alexander  Baldus 
on  Pierre  Moinot;  Ratus  on  Lu  Hsin;  Wilhelm  Pliin- 
necke  (f)  on  Gerard  Walschap. — Gerhart  Binder  on 
Stefan  Andres;  anon,  on  Alfred  Mombert. — (Jerhart 
Binder  on  Ina  Seidel;  R.  Caltofen  on  Pombo  Angulo; 
Alexander  Baldus  on  Gerhard  Ncbel;  Remarque  macht 
kehrt,  anon.;  Stoff  und  Form.  Vom  U nwdgharen  des 
Schreibens,  Otto  Rombach. 

Welt  und  Wort.  1X:10,  11. — Nordische  Dichtung  in 
Misskfedit?  Alexander  Baldus;  Otto  Gartner  on  Robert 
Boehringer;  Tragodie  und  Komodie — heute,  Otto 
Knorrich;  Die  Kurxgetchichte  in  Sowjetrustland ,  Grete 
Willinsky;  Hans  Peter  Keller's  self-portrait. — Das  Bild 
des  Menschen  im  Roman  der  Gegenwart,  Robert 
Fritzsch;  Reinhold  Schneider  on  jochen  Klepper;  Die 
Formelemente  der  Novelle,  Johannes  Klein. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCV;I0,  II. — Harald 

Maezewski  on  Jean  Cocteau. - Friedrich  Herzfeld  on 

Arturo  Toscanini. 

Wirkendes  Wort.  1V:6,  V:l. — Gattungsstile  (Sage 
und  Mdrchen),  Max  Liithi;  Der  Totentanx,  sein  Wer- 
den  und  V  erf  all,  Hellmut  Rosenfeld;  Cber  den  Ur- 
sprung  von  "Dur”  und  "Moll"  in  der  Sprachmelodie 
der  Dichtung,  Marie  Hed-Kaulhausen;  Goethe  "Auf 
dem  See,"  Michael  Scherer;  Zur  Bildlichkeit  in  Kellers 
"Romeo  und  fulia  auf  dem  Dorfe,"  Mary  E.  Gilbert; 
Das  "Vorspiel"  von  Thomas  Manns  "Konighcher  Ho- 
heit,"  Hans  Heinrich  Borcherdt. — Die  germanische 
Heldensage  und  ihre  dichterische  Erneuerung,  Felix 
Genzmer;  Zur  Entstehung  der  epischen  Grossform  in 
friiher  deutscher  Dichtung,  Siegfried  BeyKhlag;  Mittel 
der  Verstdrkung  und  Ahtchwichung  eines  sprachlichen 
Ausdrucks,  Walther  Azzalino  (t);  Der  riihmende 
Dichter,  Fritz  Lockemann;  Grundformen  der  Dichtung 
und  des  Dichtertums,  Hermann  Kunisch. 

Wissenschaft  und  Welthild.  Vll:7-8,  9-10. — Konsti- 
tutionelle  Bewegung,  Albert  Mitterer;  Zur  Struktur- 
und  Typenlehre  des  Denkens,  Friedrich  Kainz;  Paul 
Feyerabend,  Leo  Gabriel  on  Wittgenstein. — Wissen¬ 
schaft  und  Besinnung,  Martin  Heidegger;  Der  analo- 
gische  Aufhau  der  Welt,  Ewald  Wasmuth;  Atonalitdt 
und  Zwolftonmusik,  Helmut  A.  Ficchtner. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VIll:7-8,  9,  10. — Ist  das  Buth 
funktionslos  geworden?  Ignaz  Zangerle. — Book  re¬ 
views. — Zur  Hintergriindigkeit  des  Kriminalromans, 
Viktor  Bcihm. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik-  CXV:9,  10,  11. — Musik  des 
Auslands. — Aufgabe  und  Verantsvortung. — Die  Geige. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXV:  10,  11. — Der 
Weltschauspieler  fiel  aus  der  Rolle,  Heinz  Beckmann; 
Probleme  der  Elitebildung,  Heinz  Zahrnt;  Bcrnt  von 
Heiseler  on  Jeremias  Gotthelf. — Dietrich  &  Dorothee 
Solle  on  the  situation  of  modern  art;  Annelicse  Dempf 
on  recent  books  by  young  Austrian  writers. 

Die  Zukunft.  1954:9,  10. — Hans  Heinz  HahnI  on 
Josef  Weinheber. — John  liUi  ke,  ein  Bahnbrecher  der 
Demok'ratie,  Ludwig  Eldersch. 
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ihtide.  XV1II:4. — Vn  ensayo  de  Urhina  tohre  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Bernice  Udick;  Jutiin  Motta  Salat  on  Antonio 
Caro't  poetry. 

America.  XLIV:  3. — "Feismo"  en  la  novela  ecua- 
toriana,  Salvador  Bueno;  On  gen  del  periodumo,  An¬ 
tonio  Iraizoz;  Lot  hienet  culturalet,  Carlos  Enrique 
Paz  Soldin. 

Armas  y  Letrat.  XI :8,  9,  10,  II. — Ruhin  Dario  y  el 
modernismo  en  la  liter  at  ura  hispanoamericana, 

Ma.  Cattro  Calvo;  Bernardo  de  Balhuena  y  "La  gran- 
deta  mexicana,"  Francisco  M.  Zertuche. — Literatura 
mexicana  tiglo  XVI,  an»>n. — Poeta  de  la  patria  (Fran¬ 
cisco  Gonzilez  Bocanegra),  (oaquin  Antonio  PeAaloza. 

■  -Garcilato  de  la  Vega  en  la  poesia  lirica  etpaMola, 
Alicia  Quirojta  Villarreal. 

Asomante.  1954:3. — Poesia  y  muerte  de  Dylan 
Thomas,  Maria  Teresa  Babin;  FA  madrigal  en  Puerto 
Rico,  Cesareo  Rosa-Nieves. 

Clavileho.  V:28. — Garcilato,  poeta  del  humanitmo, 
Royston  O.  fonet;  Im  "Raquel  hermota,"  de  Lope  de 
Vega.  Fernando  Alliie  y  Morell;  !m  expotici6n  de  lot 
"Cuatro  Gats"  y  el  modernismo  Catalan,  Enrique  La- 
fuente  Ferrari. 

Correo  Literario.  V:6. — Una  tarde  con  Eugenio 
d'Ort,  CAar  Gonzilez-Ruano;  La  literatura  que  llega, 
Jot^  Maria  Castellet;  A  propdsito  de  "Historia  del 
coratdn”  de  Vicente  Aleixandre,  Ulites. 

Criterio.  No«.  1219,  1220, 1221,  1222,  1223,  1224.— 
Ixu  violetas  de  Keats,  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — An- 
guttia,  rebeldia  y  revoluci6n,  Pierre-Henri  Simdn;  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  Wilhelm  Grenzmann. — La  prenta  y  la 
opinidn  puhlica  en  la  Igletia,  Otto  B.  Roe^ele;  La  litera¬ 
tura  francetca  de  hoy,  Gabriel  Venaistin. — Im  postrer 
lecciSn  de  Voltaire,  maestro  de  la  burguetia,  Gabriel 
Oggier. — Benavente  y  America,  Francisco  Luis  Ber¬ 
nirdez;  Huko  Ezequiel  Lezama  on  |o«^  Bianco. — 
Diagndstlcos  existenaales,  Nolberto  A.  Espinosa. 

Cuadernot.  Nos.  9,  10. — Vida  y  poesia  de  Miguel 
Herndndex,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Lot  dot  polos  del 
arte,  Adolfo  Salazar;  Lot  50  anot  de  Pablo  Neruda, 
L  G. — F.ncuentros  con  Pedro  Henriquex  Ureha,  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes;  El  intelectual  en  el  mundo  contempordneo, 
los^  Ferrater  Mora;  Sobre  la  literatura  toviitica,  Marc 
Alexander;  El  mundo  y  la  obra  de  Antonio  Machado, 
1.  Iftlesiat. 

Ibdrica.  11:10,  11,  12. — Dot  estrategias  en  pugna, 
Ram6n  Sender;  Silencio  y  literatura,  Charles  Walker. — 
Miguel  Herndndex,  F.  Ferrandiz  Alborz. — Etpaholitmo 
inteligente,  Salvador  de  Madariaga. 

indice  Cultural.  IV:  18. — Im  poesia  aitual  en  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Pedro  Diaz  Seijas;  El  folhlore  venetolano,  Luis 
Felipe  RamiSn  y  Rivera. 

Insula.  XI:105,  106,  107. — Baro/a  en  toda  tu  esta- 
tura,  Salvador  Reyes;  Leccionet  de  Stendhal.  II:  El 
ettilo  y  la  tdcnica,  Contuelo  Berges;  Ocho  ttglot  de 
literatura  catalana,  |os^  Romeu  Figuerat;  Centenariot. 
foteph  Joubert,  ( 1754-1824),  Maurici  Serrahima. — 
I'ributes  to  the  late  Eugenio  d'Ort  by  |os^  Luis  L. 
Aranguren,  (uan  A.  Gaya  NuBo,  Jos^  Maria  Valverde, 
et  al. — Articles  on  Rimbaud  by  Mario  Maurin,  Pierre 
de  Boisdeffre,  Paulina  Crusat,  |ot^  Luis  Cano,  et  al.; 
la  poesia  de  Saint-john  Perse,  fean-Claudc  Ibert. 


El  IJbro.  VI;63-65. — Tributes  to  lacinto  Benavente 
and  Eugenio  d'Ors. 

librot  de  hoy.  IV:31-32. — Anon,  on  Colette;  P.  B.  M. 
on  Benavente. 

El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo.  XVI:7-8. — El  novelitta  mexi- 
cano  y  tu  ambiente,  Ramiro  Aguirre;  Maria  lauta 
Ocampo,  novelitta,  Benjamin  America;  Homena/e  a 
RSmulo  Gallegos,  Salvador  Azuela. 

Malrena.  Nos.  1,  2. — Poetry  selections  from  varied 
contemporary  sources. 

Mundo  Hitpdnico.  VII  :78,  79,  80. — EtpaAa  rehace 
tut  Castillos,  Luis  G.  de  (^ndamo;  section  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  theater. — La  guerra  fria,  F.  O.  Miksche. — Retablo 
vatco,  Faluardo  Caballerti  Calderon;  Eugenio  d'Ort  y  tu 
mition  hitpdnica  (concl.),  Jaime  Delgado. 

la  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXI V:4. — Gongoritmo  y 
turrealitmo  como  problemat  del  barroco,  Juan  Jacobo 
Bajarlia;  Trdnsito  de  lacinto  Benavente,  Luis  Amador 
.Sinchez;  Oscar  Wilde  y  el  esteticismo,  Jos^  G.  AntuBa; 
Un  tiglo  de  literatura  etpahoia,  |W  Sanz  y  Diaz. 

Nueva  Revttta  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  Vin:3 — Edi- 
ci6n  critica  del  "Dexir  a  las  syete  virtudet"  de  Fran¬ 
cisco  Imperial,  Archer  Wixidffwil. 

Origenet.  No.  36. — Poems  by  Gabricla  Mistral, 
W,  H.  Auden,  Rene  Char;  prose  by  Alejo  ('ar(ientier, 
Roberto  Ruiz. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLV1II:I4,  15,  16. — Home- 
nafe  de  lot  etcritoret  argentinos  a  Gerchiinoff,  anon.; 
Intercambio  etpiritual  entre  lot  pueblos  de  Amhtca, 
Luis  Terin  G6mez. — Menta/e  del  Dr.  Alfredo  L  Pala¬ 
cios  a  lot  jcivenet  iberoamericanot,  laicila  Veldtquex  y 
tu  poesia,  Ricardo  Bermddez. — Almafuerte,  mistuo  de 
la  anguttia,  Salvador  CaBas. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  76. — Teoria  del 
grupo  social,  Enri(|ue  Gomez  Arboleya;  la  recepcidn  y 
el  influ/o  de  las  ideas  politicas  de  [ohn  Ijoche  en 
Etpaha,  L.  RiMiriguez  Aranda. 

Revista  de  Filotofia.  XIII  :49.-  Lt  estftica  de  Hei- 
degger,  Rafael  Botch;  El  misterio  y  la  etencia  de  la 
cautahdad  eficiente,  Jos^  Ignacio  Alcorta. 

Revista  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XX :4. — Emilia  Pardo 
Baxdn  y  la  novela  ruta,  Robert  E.  Osborne;  Im  tdcnica 
metafdrica  de  Federico  Garcia  Ixirca,  (amcha  Zardoya. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  IX:45. — El  gran  tiglo  de 
la  miitica  etpahola,  Adolfo  Salazar. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XVI:  105. — Im  critica 
literaria  en  Venexuela,  Rafael  Angarita  Arvelo;  Im 
herenaa  qudthua,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina;  Notuia 
de  la  novela  en  Espaha,  Josb  Luis  Cmivk 

Revista  Shell.  111:13. — Medio  tiglo  de  novela  et- 
pahola,  Arturo  P^rez  Restrepo. 

Sur.  Nos.  230,  231. — Dona  Bdrbara  y  la  America  de 
Rdmulo  Gallegos,  Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani;  Ida  y 
vuelta  a  Victor  Hugo,  Victoria  Ocampo. — El  idealitta, 
]<ni  Blanco  Amor;  Carlos  Viola  Soto  on  Murena's  El 
pecado  original  de  America. 

Im  Torre.  11:7. — Ims  relacionet  culturalet  entre  el 
vie/o  y  el  nuevo  mundo,  I^ewis  llanke;  Im  crisis  del 
hombre  y  la  filotofia  actual,  Juan  Adolfo  Vi7a]uez; 
Para  una  podtica,  Julio  Oirtizar. 
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English 

Accent.  XIV:4. — Vertioni  of  Form  in  Fiction — 
"Great  Expectations"  and  "The  Great  Gatsby."  Nor¬ 
man  Friedman. 

The  ACI.S  Newsletter.  V:l,  3. — Report  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil'*  annual  meeting;  Recent  UNESCO  Publications. — 
NfXe  on  the  Conference  on  Orienul-Weitern  Literary 
Relation*. 

The  Adelphi.  XXXI:I. — Sean  O'Faolain:  A  Study, 
Neville  Braybrooke;  The  Poet  in  Contemporary  Society, 
Richard  Church. 

American  Heritage.  VI;  1. — A  King's  Funeral,  Theo¬ 
dore  Rootevelt;  The  Day  They  Burned  the  Capitol, 
Willi*  Thornton;  The  Writing  of  History,  D.  W.  Bro¬ 
gan. 

American  Quarterly.  VI:  1,  2,  3,  4. — F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford:  Italy  in  Fiction,  John  Pilkington,  |r. — Ten-Gallon 
Hero,  David  B.  Davi*;  Fuller  of  Chicago:  A  Study  in 
Frustration,  El  wood  P.  Lawrence. — The  Myriad  Per¬ 
spectives  of  "Absalom,  Absalom!"  Arthur  L.  Scott; 
American  Culture  in  the  World  Today,  John  R.  Everett; 
Kindred  Spirits:  Bryant  and  Cole,  Donald  A.  Ringe. — 
Platitudes  of  Piety:  Religion  and  the  Popular  Modern 
Novel,  lame*  D.  Hart;  Kenneth  Burhe:  Tradition  and 
the  Individual  Critic,  Herbert  Blau;  Eugene  O’Neill  as 
Social  Critic,  Dori*  M.  Alexander. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLII:4. — Giis- 
taf  Eroding,  1860-1911,  Frederic  Fleiiher;  Boohs  for 
American  Libraries.  1951  Selections. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXni;4. — fust  a  Few  Brichs 
in  the  English  Glasshouse,  Reginald  Reynold*. 

Americas.  Vl:ll,  12. — The  Lost  World  of  Copin, 
W.  B.  A.;  Juan  Li*cano  on  Rdmulo  Gallego*  and  his 
Dona  Bdrbara. — The  Short  Story  in  Spanish  America, 
Salvador  Bueno. 

The  Americas.  XI  :2. — Some  Historical  Values  in  a 
Famous  Mexican  Novel,  Frank  A.  Knapp,  Jr.;  The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Travel  Boohs  on  Early  American  Hispanitm, 
Frederick  S.  Stimton. 

Approoth.  No*.  12,  13. — On  the  Popularity  of  fean- 
Paul  Sartre,  Helen  Fowler. — Letter  from  Bergamo, 
Ruth  Domino. 

The  Armenian  Review.  VII  :3. — The  History  of  Ar¬ 
menian  literature  and  Its  Study  in  Soviet  Armenia, 
Stepan  Hovian;  Niholay  Marr  and  Armenian  Studies, 
Clarence  A.  Manning. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXV:9,  10. — Elixabeth  Barrett 
Browning:  The  Mystic,  Dorothy  Hewlett. — Gandhi ji 
on  Democracy,  Bharatan  Kumarappa. 

I 

Asia.  IV:14. — The  Literary  Revival  in  China,  Jean 
Monsterleet;  Lin  Yutang:  Profile,  Baldoon  Dhingra. 

The  B.B.  C.  Quarterly.  IX:3. — Shahetpeare  on  Tele¬ 
vision,  Michael  Barry;  New  Literature  on  the  Air, 
P.  H.  Newby. 

Blachfriars.  XXXV;4I5,  416,  417. — Morals  and 
language,  Corneliu*  Ern*t,  O.P.;  The  Seventh  Shin: 
Maunac,  Neville  Braybrooke;  Illtud  Evans,  O.P.  on  a 
Welsh  drama  festival. — Issue  devoted  to  St.  Augustine. 
— Dante  as  a  Religious  Poet,  Kenelm  Foster,  O.P. 


British  Boohs  of  the  Month.  LXIXtlO,  11. — Organ 
of  the  British  Book  CenUe  featuring  book  reviews  and 
literary  news. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  VII;12. — The  Golden  Bowl, 
Dorothea  Krook;  Recollections  of  L.  Wittgenstein,  Karl 
Britton. 

Central  America  and  Mexico.  1:4, 11:1. — Little  mag¬ 
azine;  item*  of  current  interest  in  area  served. 

Chicago.  1:9,  10. — Spooht  Seen  by  a  Sheptic,  Bergen 
Evans. — The  Transformation  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  Frank 
Sandiford;  note  on  the  Newberrv  Library. 

Christian  News-Letter.  II :4.-  Youth  and  "T he  Euro¬ 
pean  Movement,"  Kenneth  J.  J..' . 

Commentary.  XV1II:4,  5,  6.  ’^hi.  Fevrs  of  the  In¬ 
telligentsia,  Robert  E.  Fitch. — Maii>:oniJcs:  Religion  as 
Poetic  Truth,  David  Baumgardt. — Late  Autumn  of  the 
"Liberal  Drama,"  Spencer  Brown. 

Community.  1:3. — Portrait  of  a  lady,  C.  R.  Hens- 
man;  Towards  the  Responsible  University,  H.  R.  Simp¬ 
son. 

Confluence.  III:3. — The  Ethics  of  Loyalty,  Part  ll, 
Karl  Jaspers,  Raymond  Aron,  Robert  Carr,  et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  IV:4. — St.  Thomas  and  the  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Freud.  Albert  PI6;  The  Ignatian  Vision  of  the 
Universe  and  of  Man,  Jean  Dani^lou. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXI V:3. — Time  and  the 
"Grecian  Urn,"  K.  M.  Hamilton;  The  Theatre  in  Saint 
John,  1789-1817 ,  J.  R.  Harper;  What  Is  the  Use  of 
Literature?  Agustfn  Yihez;  Sigrid  Undset,  Neville 
Braybrooke. 

Diogenes.  No.  7. — Tragedy,  Charles  G.  Bell;  The 
Chances  of  a  Dialogue:  Berenson  and  Malraux,  Raoul 
Ergmann. 

Dissent.  1:4. — Norman  Mailer  on  David  Riesman’s 
Individusdism  Reconsidered. 

Drama.  No.  35. — Drama  of  Reality,  Frederick  May; 
Lord  of  Language  (Sean  O'Casey),  J,  C.  Trewin. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXX:4. — Sartre,  Arland 
Ussher;  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot's  Mission,  John  Eglinton;  The 
Opening  of  "The  Flying  Swans,"  Padraic  Colum. 

The  Eastern  World.  VILIO,  11,  12.— Marco  Polo, 
Alvisc  Scarfoglio;  Chinese  Language  Reform,  Peter  C. 
Swann. — "Books  on  the  Far  East"  section. — Demand 
for  Linguistic  States  in  India,  Janki  Nath  Bhat;  Con¬ 
tributions  of  China  to  English  Civilitation,  Thomas 
E.  Ennis. 

The  Egyptian  Economic  Cr  Political  Review.  Sept. 
1954. — Eastern  Unity  or  Moslem  Blocl(,  anon. 

English.  X:57. — Dylan  Thomas,  1912-1953:  A  Crit¬ 
ical  Appreciation,  Hermann  Peschmann;  Charles  Dich- 
ens  and  "The  Ruffian,"  K.  J.  Fielding;  The  Loire  of 
Dictionaries,  A.  M.  MacDonald. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  IV:4. — The  Tragic  Form,  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Sewall;  Some  Techniques  of  Fiction  in  Poetry, 
Alwyn  Berland;  Dylan  Thomas’s  Poetry,  R.  N.  Maud. 

The  European.  No*.  20,  21,  22. — The  Significance  of 
Berdyaev,  Evan  Owen;  Tolstoy  and  De  Maistre,  Peter 
Whigham. — Paris  and  French  Writing,  Michel  Mohrt. 
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— The  Silence  of  Norman  Douglat,  Alan  Neamc;  D.  M. 
on  LorJ  M.,  Lord  David  Cecil's  sequel  to  The  Young 
Melhourne. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digett.  IV:3. — Claudel  and 
Eliot,  Joseph  Chiari;  section  on  Luxembourg. 

Folio.  XX:  1. — Stories  by  Lorraine  Calhoun,  Florence 
Gould,  et  al.;  a  new  poem  by  E.  E.  Cummings. 

The  Fortnightly.  Ni».  1054,  1055,  mf>.— The  Effect 
of  New  Ideas  Upon  Modern  Poetry,  Howard  Sergeant; 
extract  from  T.  H.  Huxley  on  administrative  nihilism. 
— Extract  from  G.  H.  Lewes  on  Dickens  and  criticism; 
The  Education  of  the  Clergy,  Walter  James. — It  the 
Darh  Light  Enough?  W.  A.  Darlington;  The  Young 
Meredith — Hit  Critics  Then  and  loiter,  Henry  Baer- 
lein. 

Freedom  Firtt.  Nos.  28,  29. — The  Art  of  Non-Con¬ 
forming,  Malcolm  Muggeridge;  The  Anxiety  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Man.  Denis  de  Roiigemont. — Arthur  Rimhaud:  Le 
i/uyant,  Yatim  Ghaznavi. 

The  Hamann  Newt-l-xtter.  1:2,  3. — “A  Bulletin  of 
Recent  Hamanniana.” 

Here  and  Now.  Nos.  41,  42. — "New  Zealand's  In¬ 
dependent  Monthly  Review." 

The  Hihbert  fournal.  Llll:208. — Bunyan't  Pilgrim: 
A  Dutch  Forerunner,  Gwilym  O.  Ciriffith;  Survey  of 
Recent  Philosophical  and  Theological  Literature,  F.  H. 
Hcinemann,  E.  L.  Allen. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXI  V:4. 
— Sdo  Paulo  Since  Independence:  A  Cultural  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Richard  M.  Morse. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  Vll:8,  9,  10.— “A  month¬ 
ly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America." 

The  Hudson  Review.  Vll:3. — Burnt  and  “The 
Merry  Mutes  of  Caledonia,"  Sydney  Gixidsir  Smith; 
The  World  of  George  Santayana,  Irving  Singer;  The 
Minority  Writer  in  England,  Geoffrey  Wagner. 

The  Humanist.  X1V;6. — The  Soiial  Challenge  of 
the  Artist,  Max  Schoen. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XX:9,  10.  11.— J.  O.  M.  on 
Charles  Morgan's  presidential  address;  L.  W.  S.  on 
the  writing  of  fiction. — Modern  Gu/arati  IJterature, 
Jayavati  A.  Kaji;  Respontibilitiet  of  a  Booh  Publisher, 
<>eofTrey  Robinson.— <^hidambaram  Conference  Sup¬ 
plement. 

Inferno.  No.  10. — Wilde  and  Nietzsche,  Harry  Hrx)- 
ton;  James  Boyer  May  on  Harry  Hooton. 

The  Islamic  Quarterly.  1:1,  2. — Studies  in  Arabic 
Ijexicography,  Abdul  Kareem  Julius  Germanus;  The 
Theory  of  Kingship  in  the  “Nasihat  ul-Muluh”  of  Gha- 
zali,  Ann  K.  S.  Lambton. — A  Survey  of  Story  IJtera¬ 
ture  in  Arabic  from  Before  Islam  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Abdel-Aziz  Abdel-Meguid. 

The  fewith  Quarterly.  11:2. — Lion  Feuchtwanger 
and  Max  Brod,  Harry  Zohn. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  Xlll  :2. — 
Sir  Herbert  Read:  Poetics  vs.  Criticism,  Solomon  Fish¬ 
man;  The  Lsterary  Archetype:  Some  Reconsiderations, 
l.auriat  l^ne,  Jr.;  The  Problem  of  Form  in  Nature  and 
the  Arts,  Victor  M.  Hamm. 


The  fournal  of  fewith  Studies.  V:2. — The  Habahht^k. 
Scroll,  J.  L.  Teicher;  A  Twelfth-Century  Circle  of  He¬ 
brew  Poets  in  Sicily  (1),  S.  M.  Stern. 

fudaism.  111:4. — Tercentenary  Issue.  Hebrew  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Creativity  in  America,  Jacob  Kalukoff ;  fewith 
Lsterature  in  English,  Charles  Angoff;  American  fewith 
Writers  and  Their  fudaism,  Harold  U.  Ribalow. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XV1:4. — Toward  a  Modus  Vi¬ 
vendi,  Richard  Blackmur;  Introducing  Cetare  Pavete, 
Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  The  Coiurete  Universal;  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Understanding  of  Poetry,  John  Crowe  Ran¬ 
som;  Giraudoux't  Other  Mute,  Bert  M-P.  Leefmans. 

lasndfall.  V1I1:3. — A  Study  of  the  Press,  Elizabeth 
Warburton;  H.  Winston  Rhodes  reviews  some  New 
Zealand  short  stories. 

The  London  Magazine.  11:1. — Letter  from  Athens, 
Francis  King;  Ignazio  Silone,  Walter  Allen;  The  lafe 
and  Death  of  "Scrutiny,"  L.  D.  Lerner. 

Mandrake.  11:10. — Hemingway:  The  Etii/uette  of 
the  Berserk,  John  W.  Aldridge;  The  CritUism  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Empton,  Geoffrey  Strickland. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  1:4. — An  Estimation  of  Lewis 
Grattic  Gibbon's  "A  Scott  Quatr,"  Ian  Milner;  The 
French  Revolution,  George  E.  Rude. 

Meanjin.  Xlll:2,  3. — Australian  IJterature  and  the 
Universities,  A.  D.  Hope;  The  Phenomenon  of  Science 
Fiction,  R.  F.  Brissenden;  Creative  Writing  in  Canada, 
Brian  Elliott;  Lsterary  Standards  and  Writing  for  the 
People,  Gyorgy  Lukics. — The  Image  of  New  Zealand 
in  the  Poetry  of  Ursula  Bethell,  S.  A.  Grave;  Conver¬ 
sations  with  fames  foyce,  Georges  Borach;  Australian 
IJterature  and  the  Univertitiet,  W.  Milgate,  A.  Norman 
Jeffares. 

The  Modern  Language  fournal.  XX\Vlli:6,  7,  8. — 
Piero  fahier,  Norma  V.  Fornaciari,  Fiorenzo  Forti;  Fit¬ 
ting  the  Foreign  Language  Into  a  Core  Curruutum, 
Robert  A.  VI zgonet.— Portuguese  Literature  in  Recent 
Years  ( 1951-1953),  Gerald  M.  Moser.-  loinguage 
Teaching  in  the  Soviet  Union,  John  Van  Ecrde. 

Modern  lainguage  Notes.  LXIX:7. — Three  Notes  on 
Old  English  Texts,  Elizabeth  Suddaby;  Spenser  and 
Thomas  Watson,  William  Ringler. 

The  Month.  Xll:4,  5. — St.  Louis  of  France,  Sir  John 
McEwen. — Poets  and  Painters.  M.  Maritain  on  Creative 
Intuition,  Vincent  I'urner. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXVI  :4. — Organ  of  the  Ahma- 
diyya  Movement. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXIV:4. — Some  Readings  in 
Recent  Poetry,  John  Dillon  Husband;  On  Kenner's 
“Wyndham  Lewis,"  Geoffrey  Wagner. 

The  Norseman.  XII:5.— TAe  Plays  of  Christopher 
Fry,  IVrek  Stanford;  A  Mediaeval  "Whodunit,"  ii.  M. 
Gathorne-Hardy;  Saint  Olaf  in  Ixmdon,  E.  Frank 
Candlin;  Knut  Hamsun  in  English  Translation,  J.  W. 
McFarlane. 

The  Oklahoma  Quarterly.  IV:  I . — The  Two- Dollar 
Book  Hat  Arrived,  Savoie  Lottinville. 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  Vlll;4. — Unamuno  and  Or¬ 
tega:  The  Revival  of  Philosophy,  Alfred  Stern;  latera- 
ture.  Science,  and  Democracy,  Henry  Myers;  The  Brok¬ 
en  Conduit:  A  Study  of  Alienation  in  Ameruan  Litera¬ 
ture,  Richard  A.  Condon;  Literature  from  Asia. 
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Parti  tan  Review.  XXI  :6. — Time  and  the  Novelist, 
David  Paul;  Andri  Malraux:  Metamorphosis  of  the 
Hero,  Michael  Harrington;  Self-Portrait  in  Questions 
and  Answers,  Ignazio  Stione. 

Philosophical  Studies.  V:5,  6. — Intensional  Iso¬ 
morphism  and  Identity  of  Belief,  Alonzo  Church. — 
C.  1.  Lewis:  Hedonistic  Ethics  on  a  Kantian  Model, 
Mary  Mothcrsill. 

Poetry.  LXXV:I,  2,  3. — A  Note  on  fosef  Weinheber, 
Harry  Bergholz;  poems  by  Joseph  Bennett,  Herman 
Salinger,  et  al. — (Prize  Award  Number)  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  Frank  O'Hara,  Cid  Corman,  Merrill  Moore, 
L/onie  Adams,  Anthony  Kerrigan. — Poems  by  Emile 
Verhaeren,  Stephen  Siepanchev,  Byron  Vazakas,  et  al.; 
reviews  by  Dcimore  Schwartz,  L^onie  Adams. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVM. — The  Sleeping  Heart, 
Robert  Grcacen;  Age,  John  Smith;  The  Poet  in  the 
Theatre,  Stuart  Holroyd. 

Quixote.  Autumn  I95H. — Respect  for  Khalid  (story), 
Elmore  Leppert;  As  I  Sit  Celibate  (poem),  Robert 
Clark. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVIII;9,  10.— IP  Ay  /  Be¬ 
lieve  in  Islam,  Abul  Ashiq. — The  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Quran,  Hazrat  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad. 

Scandinavian  Studies,  XXVI  :4. — Kaj  Munl(  as  a 
Dramatist  (18^8-1944),  Sverre  Arestad. 

Science  Cr  Society.  XVIII :4. — Conservative  Writers 
on  Imperialism,  Hotace  B.  Davis;  Henry  F.  Mins  on 
Lyrtc  Poetry  of  the  Italian  Renatssance. 

Shahespeare  Quarterly.  V;A. — A  Deadly  Edition  of 
Shahespeare,  E.  E.  Willoughby;  A  Probable  Source  for 
Sonnet  CXXIX,  D.  L.  Peterson;  Stratford  1954,  Richard 
David. 

Shenandoah.  VI:I. — Turgenev,  Ashley  Brown;  Facet 
to  the  Wall,  Hugh  Kenner;  The  Islamic  Picnic,  Alan 
Neamc. 

Southwest  Review,  XXXIX:4,  XL: I. — The  Snare  of 
Ijeaderthtp,  Albert  Gu^rard;  On  Rereading  "Great  Ex¬ 
pectations,"  Howard  Mumford  Jones;  The  Poetic  Prose 
of  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  Harry  Modean  Campbell. 
— Toward  a  Century  of  Bloomsbury,  W  ilium  Van 
O'Connor, 

The  Sparrow.  No.  2.— Little  irregular  quarterly  de¬ 
voted  to  poetry. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLVI;932,  911.— The 
Quality  of  Arnold  Bennett  ( ll),  John  Wain;  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper-Bach  Booh,  Getilfrey  Wagner. — Toynbee 
versus  Gibbon,  G.  F.  Huilson. 

The  Uhrainian  Quarterly.  X;3. — The  Linguistic 
Question  in  Carpatho-U hraine,  ('larence  A.  Manning; 
Freedom  of  Cultural  Activities  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
C^simir  C.  Gecys. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Booh  Review.  X:3. — 
"  ...  a  selective  bibliography  .  .  .  based  on  a  wide  and 
continuing  survey  of  American  publishing.” 

Variegation.  IX:36. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  87. — Through  the  Eyes  of  Their 
Own  Peoples  (National  Peculiarities  of  the  Literature 
of  the  Soviet  People),  G.  Dimidze;  Chehhov  in  China, 
Hun  Sben;  The  Great  French  Theatre  in  Moscow, 
K.  A.  Zubov. 


Western  Review.  XIX: I. — Elegance  in  Marianne 
Moore,  W.  D.  Snodgrass;  Poet  and  Anti-Poet,  John  Mc¬ 
Cormick;  Technique  and  Theme  in  1954,  Carl  Hart¬ 
man. 

Wings.  XI :8. — It  a  Modern  Wordsworth  Possible? 
Stanton  A.  Coblentz. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXV:3. — Demand  for 
Moral  Leadership,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt;  Fear  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Life,  E.  V.  Pullias. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLI  V:2. — Churchill  and  the  Limi¬ 
tations  of  Myth,  Reed  Whittemore;  Modet  of  Literary 
Theory,  Austin  Warren;  New  Poetry:  In  the  Pastoral 
Mode,  Louis  L.  Martz. 

Zero.  11:6. — The  Amen  Corner  (play),  James  Bald¬ 
win. 

Various  Languages 

Litterair  Paspoort.  IX:79,  80. — Henri  Deluy  on  Blaise 
Cendrars;  Ed.  Leeflang  on  Saint  ExupAry;  Een  traan 
voor  Sally  Bowles,  Jacques  den  Haan;  Opvolgers  voor 
Evelyn  Waugh,  J.  J.  Strating;  Het  Werh  van  fules  Roy, 
A.  van  Lennep;  Eric  van  der  Steen  on  Dot  Passat;  Ge- 
spreh  met  Mary  Lee  Settle,  Hans  de  Vaal. — Op  den 
slag  van  hlohk^  vijven,  Jacques  den  Haan;  Henri  Sand¬ 
berg  on  Silvia  Monfort;  Mairi  Mad n net  on  Christopher 
Fry;  Outmoeting  met  Eric  Ambler,  J.  J.  Strating. 

Mens  en  Kosmos.  X:5. — Het  Devaluatiesymptoom  in 
de  httnst,  P.  A.  Dietz;  Levenslot  en  telfverwerhelijhing, 
C.  J.  Schuurman. 

Wending.  IX :7,  8,  9. — Godsdienstig  streven  in  het 
moderne  India,  M.  M.  Thomas. — G.  J.  Hocnderdaal  on 
Bertus  van  Lier;  poetry  review  section  by  P.  Minderaa. 
— Special  issue  on  the  Evanston,  III.,  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Het  Boeh  in  Vlaanderen  1954.  23rd  yearbook. — 
R.  F.  Listens  on  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  Flemish 
literature. 

De  Dittel.  III:8,  9. — “Internationaal  Bibliographisch 
Tijdschrift.” 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  VIII:8. — Salut  en  Merci, 
Gerard  Walschap;  Oscar  Wilde  tussen  een  Cowboy  en 
een  bouderende  Mute,  Johan  Oaisne. 

De  Periscoop.  IV:I  I,  12,  V:l. — El  Doctor  Maranjon, 
Andre  M.  Pols. — Hugo  van  de  Perre  on  Oscar  Wilde. — 
Mijn  boehen,  Raymond  Brulez. 

Virittdfd.  1954:3. — Ijemmingi  isa  podie,  Matti  Kuusi; 
Vihtori  Laurila  reviews  P.  E.  S.  Elo’s  Alehnt  Kiven 
prrsonallismus. 

Ldtdhatdr.  V:6. — Joseph  Remenyi  discusses  why  he 
continues  to  write  in  Hungarian;  “The  Unknown 
Palacky,”  Istvan  Borsody;  On  Hemingway's  Nobel 
Prize,  anon.;  “American  Literature  Seen  Through 
English  Eyes,”  Jdzsef  Remenyi;  “Alberto  Moravia,” 
B^la  Horvith. 

aut  aut.  No.  23. — Tastiera  Rimbaldiana,  Giampaolu 
IXwsena;  Glaucc  Cambon  on  Hart  Crane. 

Filosofia.  V:4. — Hamann  e  I’incontro  di  tempo, 
poesia  e  filosofia,  Valerio  Verra. 

libertd  della  Cultura.  No.  24-25. — ll  coraggio  di 
essere  liberi.  Franco  Lombardi. 
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//  Mulino.  111:8-9,  10. — Letteratura  trintina  del 
novecento,  Bruno  Maicr;  Sociologia  empirica,  stonogra- 
fia  e  storicismo,  Alberto  Pasquinelli. — L’opnione 
pubhlica  europea  e  I'atceta  al  potere  dt  Mustolini,  Ennio 
(li  Nolfo;  Rmascimento  americano,  Enzo  Milan! ; 
Teatro,  Luigi  Amirantc. 

Paragone.  V;57,  58. — Articles  on  the  works  of  Guido 
Rent,  Ccruti,  Carlini,  et  al. — Approccio  al  "Condlia- 
tore,"  Folco  Portinari. 

vita  e  pentiero.  XXX  Vll  :Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. — 
Christianus  on  the  controversy  over  the  funeral  of 
Ck>lette;  Mondo  poetico  di  Santa  Catertna  da  Siena, 
Maria  Sticco. — Giuhileo  dt  un  gran  Itbro  (Storia  uni¬ 
versale),  Giovanni  Paoli;  Btlancio  della  biennale  dt 
Venexia,  Marcello  Camilucci. — Sul  teatro  dt  Monther¬ 
lant,  Robert  Perroud. 

Kultura.  Nos.  84,  85. — luliusz  Mieroszewski  on 
Kultura’s  aims  and  purposes;  Wiktor  Weintraub  un  the 
Polish  linguist  Kazimierz  Nitsch. — Konstanty  Regamey 
on  Polish  composer  Andrzej  Panufnik;  luliusz  Mieru- 
szewski  on  European  intellectuals’  “anti-American¬ 
ism”;  Stanislaw  Piotrowski  on  the  last  decade  of  Polish 
architecture. 

Meander.  IX:1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Powstawanie  bibliotel(  i 
archisvosv  w  Police  iv  epoce  humanixmu  i  reformaeji, 
Gabriela  Pianko. — Dxtelo  Witruwtusxa,  Kazimierz  Ku- 
maniecki. — Teogonia  Het/oda,  Adam  Krokiewicz. — 
kotpowtxechmame  ti(  laciny  w  Italii  w  latach  225-81 
przed  n.e.,  Jan  Safarewicz. — Krates  t  Teb — cyni\  i 
parody sta,  Gabriela  Pianko. 

Gaxeta  literdria.  11:23-25. — Rosalia  de  Castro  e  os 
Cancioneiros  Medievais,  Fernando  Cabral;  fuaquim 
Ferreira  on  Nietzsche;  Pina  de  Morais,  Juaquim  Lopes. 

Provincia  de  Sdo  Pedro.  No.  1 8. — Machado  de  Assis 
— O  Encontro  do  Artista  com  o  Homem,  B.  M.  Wood- 
bridge,  Jr.;  O  Problema  da  Influfncta  Estrangeira  em 
Castro  Alves,  Jamil  Almansur  Haddad;  Leonardo  da 
Vinci — Prosador,  Angelo  Ricci. 

Du\hoborcheil(il  Rassvet.  1. — 0/  Redahtsii,  Fal. 

Bibliotehtbladet.  XXX1X:8,  9. — “Organ  for  Sveriges 
Allmanna  Biblioteksfdrening." 

BLM  (Bonniers  IJtterdra  Magasin).  XXI11:8,  9. — 
Gunnar  Ekcldf  on  Robert  Desnos;  Gustaf  Hellstrom, 
reporter,  )an  Olof  Olsson;  "Sl(jrptl(ytten,”  Bengt  Tom- 
son;  Hans  l.cvander  on  Julien  fJreen. — Carl-Eric  Nord- 
berg  un  Hans  Botwid;  l-egenden  om  Hamsun,  Carl 
Keilhau;  C.  G.  Bjurstrdm  on  new  French  writing; 
Rimbaud  i  Sverige,  Helmer  Ung. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LX1I1:8,  9. — Niels  Laurits  Hpyen, 
dansh  Kunsthistones  Fader,  Else  Kai  Sass;  Goethes 
foriildrahem  i  Frankfurt,  E.rik  Furssman;  Camus  vid 
ungdomskdllorna,  Hulger  Ahlenius. — Italienska  bok- 
milnmgar,  Runar  Strandberg;  Itaiiens  graesko  Skulp- 
tur,  Vagn  Poulsen;  Lars-Goran  Fj-iksson  on  Laxness; 
Dddiperspektivet  i  en  grupp  Shakespearesonetter,  Brita 
Tiger  schidld. 

Multi-Ungual 

The  American-German  Review.  XX1:1,  2. — Postwar 
Germany:  Enter  American  Literature,  John  R.  Frey; 
Carl  Spitxweg,  the  Painter  Poet,  Ren^  von  Schleinitz. — 
The  Mergenthaler  Story,  Edmund  C.  Arnold;  German 
Painters  Under  Thirty-five,  Alfred  Werner;  The  Ijong- 
fellow  Tradition  at  Getsenheim,  Krafft  Helmut  Voss. 


Atlante:  11:4. — Carles  Riba  and  the  "Elegies  de  Bier- 
vilte,"  A.  H.  Terry;  La  tierra  de  AlvargonxMex,  An¬ 
tonio  Macludo. 

Les  Cahiers  Luxem bourgeois.  XXVI  :5. — Gfuie  de  la 
jeunesse,  Roger  Lentz. 

El  Clarin.  No.  13. — Hispanic  Studies:  Review  and 
Revision,  F.  W.  Pierce;  Nuevas  normas  de  prosodia  y 
ortografia,  Julio  Casarcs. 

Com  prendre.  No.  12. — Organ  of  the  Society  Euro- 
peene  de  Culture.  Major  section  devoted  to  survey 
“Puissance  sovi^tique,  comniunisine  et  culture";  all 
pertinent  high  class  articles;  of  special  topical  interest 
to  B.A.  readers:  Idiologie,  technoiratie  et  culture, 
Pierre  Emmanuel;  Culture  rivolutionnaire  et  tradt- 
tionalisme  soviitique,  Johannes  Holthusen;  Interrela¬ 
tion  of  Power  and  Culture  in  the  HistoricsU  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Russian  Society  and  Soviet  Communism, 
Dinku  A.  Tomasic;  The  Nature  of  Soviet  Culture  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  State,  Stuart  Ramsay  Tompkins; 
Culture  soviitique  et  Europe,  Henri  Wallon. 

Culture.  XV;3. — English-Canadian  Poetry,  1944- 
1954,  Desmond  Pacey;  L'icnvatn  dans  la  socifte,  Ed¬ 
mond  Gaudrun,  O.F.M. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  Vll:3. — George  Borrow  devant  la 
critique,  Ren^  Fr^chet;  Samuel  Butler  et  la  pistice  de 
son  temps,  Rene  Lamar;  Peter  Vierei'k,  Poet  and  Critic 
of  Values,  John  Lawlor;  David  Hume.  La  signification 
de  sa  pensie,  O.  Brunet;  Du  nouveau  tur  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens?  Sylv^re  Monud;  Trois  aspects  de  /.  B.  Priestley, 
Georges  Nigot. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  IX:4. — Goethe  et  Rousseau,  ou 
la  double  influence,  Maurice  IWmol;  Herman  Bang  et  le 
roman  naturaliste  franfois  (1),  Maurice  Gravier;  Ex¬ 
perience  et  philosophie  de  la  vie  chet  Thomas  Mann, 
Diuis  Leibrich;  Ernst  von  Salomon:  Son  milieu,  set 
idies,  set  ricits  (1),  Pierre-Paul  Sagave. 

The  French  Review.  XX VIII:  1,  2. — Robert  Francis, 
Disciple  of  Alain- Fournier,  Stuart  L.  Johnston;  The 
Bourgeoisie  in  the  Post-War  Novel,  l.aszlo  Borbas;  Bal¬ 
zac's  Literary  Cuisine:  Food  as  an  Element  of  Realism, 
Ocil  Don  McVicker. — The  Reality  of  Marcel  Aymi's 
World,  J.  Ruliert  Loy;  Le  patriotisme  de  Renan,  Michel 
Guggenheim;  fules  Roy,  Successor  to  Saint-ExupFry, 
('hester  W.  Obuchowski;  Balzac’s  Debt  to  Cooper's 
"Spy"  in  "l.es  Chouans,"  James  L.  She(>herd,  III. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVII:4. —  Who  Was 
Greti  hen?  Johannes  Nabholz;  Theodor  Storm’s  Debt  to 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  John  H.  Ubben. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  lX:4-5. — Articles  on  Saint 
Augustine  by  Alvarez  Turicnzo,  N.  J.  J.  Balthasar, 
V.-F.  (^yr^,  Michele  Federico  Sciacca,  et  al. 

Hispania.  XXXVII  :4. — Usigli  as  Seen  in  His  Pref¬ 
aces  and  Epilogues,  Eunice  J.  Gates;  Rasgos  "moder- 
nos"  del  estilo  de  Quevedo,  Manuel  Durin;  Pereda’s 
Naturalism  in  "Sotileza,"  Charles  B.  (^alia;  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Movements  Defined,  B.  Frank  Scdwick. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXII ;4. — Inversion  of  the  Prison 
Episodes  in  the  "Poema  de  Ferndn  Gonzdlez,"  J.  P. 
Keller;  Some  Observations  on  the  "Celestina,"  Inez 
Macdonald. 

Humanitas.  11:4. — Situacidn  de  M.  Heidegger  en  la 
filosofia,  Juan  R.  Sepich;  Introducadn  a  Plauto,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Pernice;  Le  probUme  de  la  hberti  selon  /.  P. 
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Sartre,  R^gii  Jolivet;  Rilk^e  y  tu  ontologia  de  to  poftico, 
Raul  Galin;  Prohlemat  de  la  cuttura  en  la  Amirica 
hupdmca,  Diego  F.  Pr6. 

International  P.E.S,  Bulletin  of  Selected  Bool^t.  V:3. 
— Contemporary  Egyptian  Literature,  M.  Saad  El-Din; 
Contemporary  Italian  Literature,  F.  IXmini. 

Italica.  XXXI  :3. — Cetare  Pavete  e  le  tue  opere  poi- 
tume,  Angela  Bianchini  Falei;  Antaldo  Cebi  and  Sara 
Copia  Sullam,  txlen  Sarot. 

Uhri.  V;l. — Some  Ohtervationt  on  the  Boolt,  in 
America,  Leon  Carnovtky;  Le  rSle  du  litre  dam  let 
diclarationt  det  droitt  de  I'homme,  Paul-Emile  Schaz- 
mann;  The  Boot(t  of  Tibet,  Prince  Peter  of  (ireece  and 
Denmark;  Unwertity  Librariet  in  the  British  Colonies 
and  the  Sudan,  Richard  Uifor. 

Modern  Philology.  L1I:2. — Literature,  Philosophy, 
and  the  History  of  Ideas,  R.  S.  Crane;  The  Text  of 
“Paradise  Lott”:  Emphatic  and  Unemphatic  Spellings, 
Robert  Martin  Adams;  A  propot  d'une  pritendue  lettre 
de  Proust  i  Vallette,  Rob^t  Vigneron. 

Monatshefte.  XLVI:5,  6. — Die  marxittische  Auile- 
gung  det  Tragitchen,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Schiller's  Dra¬ 
mas  at  Opera  Texts,  Paul  Weigand;  Die  Hexenhiiche, 
Friedrich  Bruns;  Saint  foteph  in  the  Slaveship,  Eva  C. 
Wunderlich. — W.  Braun  on  Musil's  Der  Mann  ohne 
Eigenit  ha f ten;  Moral  Polarity  in  Kafka's  "Der  Proxeit” 
and  “Das  Schlott,”  Eugene  ^  Reed;  Textparallelen  tur 
Frage  George  und  Nietzsche,  Erich  Berger;  Excerpts 
from  an  Unpublished  Deary  of  Reni  Schichele,  Paul 
Kurt  Ackermann;  A  Note  on  “Herbert  Engelmann," 
Blake  Lee  Spahr. 

PM  LA.  LX1X;5. — Sender's  “Spherical"  Philosophy, 
Charles  L.  King;  Housman't  Poetic  Method:  Hit  Lec¬ 
ture  and  Hit  Notebooks,  Tom  Burns  Haber;  “The 
Sound  and  the  Fury":  A  Study  in  Perspective,  Olga  W. 
Vickery;  Proust's  Metaphors  from  the  Natural  and  the 
Exact  Sciences,  Remo  Virtanen;  Ernest  Sandeen,  Pris¬ 
cilla  Gibson  on  Henry  James;  John  A.  Cassidy  on 
ThiMiias  Hardy's  The  Dynasts;  “Monologue  interieur": 
The  Origins  of  the  Formula  and  the  First  Statement 
of  Its  Postibilitiet,  Gleb  Struve. 

kevista  Branca.  Vl:30. — Voci  femminili  nella  poetia 
italiana.  Luce  Cuncio;  A  tradudo  e  o  talento  indivi¬ 
dual,  T.S.  Eliot;  Miller,  neuroie  e  fxtase,  Renato  Bitten- 
court;  O  pertonagem  e  teu  autor,  Lourdes  Espindola. 

M  M 

A  new  international  journal  fur  the  arts  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  ancient  Portuguese  city  of  Braga, 
llie  editors  (Amlndiu  (^^r,  Antonio  Alvaro  Dona, 
Arlindo  Ribeiru  da  Cunha,  Egldio  Guimaraes,  Francisco 
Martim  da  C<jsta,  and  Manuel  Antunes)  have  called  it, 
significantly,  fjuatro  Ventot.  They  arc  prcp;ired  to  wel¬ 
come  any  contribution  from  abroad,  and  do  not  them¬ 
selves  follow  a  party  line,  but  they  propose  tu  concern 
themselves  primarily  with  Portugal,  Galicia,  and  Brazil. 

lEc  first  three  numbers  (in  two  issues)  have  poems 
by  Cecilia  Meircles  (certainly  the  best  poetess  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  languaicc).  Ilka  Sanches  (another  Brazilian), 
and  Jean  Ariste|uieta  (of  Venezuela).  There  arc  works 
of  fiction  and  short  plays.  Each  issue  has  essays  on  a 
variety  of  topics  such  as  American  Pragmatism,  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw,  Balzac,  and  Proust.  Other  articles  have 
appeared  on  Alice  Milligan,  Picasso,  modern  Brazilian 


Revitta  de  Hitioria  de  Amirica.  No.  35-36. — La  tra- 
dicidn  de  la  hittoria  latinoamericana  en  lot  Ettadot 
Unidot:  apreciacidn  preliminar,  t'lifton  B.  Kroeber;  Lot 
Ettadot  Unidot  en  el  pentamiento  de  Domingo  F.  Sar- 
miento  antes  de  tu  primera  vitita  a  Norteamerica, 
Merle  E.  Simmons;  The  Anti  Imperialists  of  1899, 
Horace  B.  Davis. 

Revitta  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  IV:  1-2. — La 
bibliografia  en  el  Uruguay,  Jos6  Speruni  Vener;  Oliveira 
iJma  and  the  Writing  of  History,  Manoel  C^dozo. 

Revue  det  Etudes  Roumainet.  No.  I — Portie  morale 
et  tociale  du  thidtre  franfoit  chet  let  Roumaint,  au 
XIX*  tiicle,  l.-Horia  Radulesco;  Una  hittoria  romdn- 
tica:  Don  fuan  Valera  y  Lucia  Paladi,  Alejandro  Bu- 
suioceanu;  La  reliure  roumaine  ancienne,  Emile  Tur- 
dcanu. 

Rivitta  di  Letterature  Moderne.  V:3. — Per  la  defi- 
nixione  de  un  barocco  francete.  Franco  Simone. 

Romance  Philology.  VIII  :2. — The  “Argumentos"  to 
“La  Celestina,"  Stephen  Gilman;  Vieux  franfoit  “lait, 
laidement" — une  question  d'histoire  semantique,  Hans 
Nilsson-Ehic. 

Schweitter  BeitrSge  tur  allgemeinen  Geschichte 
(Etudes  tuittet  d'histoire  ginirale.  Studi  tvitteri  di 
storia  generale).  No.  12. — Der  polititche  Gehalt  der 
Zwdlf  Artil(el  der  deutthcen  Bauerntchaft  von  1525, 
Ernst  Walder;  Antoine  de  Rivarol  und  die  Frantotitche 
Revolution,  Hans  Barth;  Toccf  ■■•Hies  Stellung  tur 
Februarrevolution,  Elsbeth  Sprir  ,  heodor  Mommsen 
in  Zunch  (1812-1854),  Ernst  M  r. 

Schweiteritchet  Gutenbergmutium  (Music  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  1954:3. — Die  tchdnstei:  Bucher  von  fere- 
mias  Gotthelf,  W.  Aeberhardt;  Walter  Zerbe  on  Ott- 
mar  Mergenthaler;  J.  O.  Kchrli  in  memoriam  Anton 
Kippenberg. 

Slovo.  No.  3. — Dit^cija  Attemanijevega  glagolthega 
evangehstar/a,  Fran  Grivec;  Zur  Entstehung  det  glago- 
lititchen  Alphabets,  Wilhelm  Lettenbauer;  Utlovi  ii- 
vota  glagolpce,  Petar  Skuk. 

Standpunte.  IX:  1. — De  jeugd  van  Marnix  Gijten, 
Rcn6  Cioris;  T.  T.  Cloete  on  Tutius;  Metafitil^a  en 
Runs,  J.  J.  Degenaar;  J.  GreshofI  un  Louis  (juuperus; 
Slater  and  Campbell,  Anthony  Delius. 

Tifd  en  Mens.  V:l-2. — De  nieuive  muxiel(,  Herman 
van  San;  L’exploration  dans  let  lettret  flamandet,  Jan 
Walravcns. 

M  M 

poetry,  on  the  cinema,  on  Theodore  Dreiser.  Most  of 
the  contributions  have  been  in  Portuguese,  but  there 
has  liccn  one  in  English,  quite  a  few  in  Galician,  and  a 
few  in  Spanish.  There  have  been  some  translations 
from  French  and  Italian. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  tu  the  edi¬ 
tors  at  Rua  D.  Diugo  de  Sousa,  133,  Braga,  Portugal. 

Manoel  Cardoto 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

The  weekly  Die  Osterreichische  Furche  (Vienna, 
Hcrold)  has  published  its  December  II,  1954  (X:50) 
issue  as  a  56-page  special  number  in  commemoration 
of  what  would  have  been  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Reichtpotl,  which  was  also  an  organ  of  the  Heruld 
Verlag.  Political  and  literary  reminiscences  make  tot 
interesting  reading. 


'  '  SpSCVlVM  SciMtitnMI 

^  V  Founded  in  1947  at  the  lUfgcation  of  Johan  Huisuga 

,:  .  :  EdM  bf  Radelf  J«d 

A  etUsmrd  mtd  anrnlt/lr  orgmt  for  ike  imformetiom  of  tibrenet  end  mmieertitiet 
It  qipean  monthly,  contain*  64  pp.  ^  review*  and  a  li*t  of  the  laie*t  publication*,  and  deal*  with 
CcrMral  Work*,  Philoaophy,  Piychok^,  Kdifion,  Law,  Social  Science*.  Pfailolofy,  Literature, 
Hiaiory  of  Art,  hiuaic,  Archaeoiofy,  Antiquity,  H^ory,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  apecial 
feature  of  Bmmmt  i*  it*  “Univertality”  (Sckmeueriuhe  HocktektJMeimmg),  the  renurkablc 
precuion  of  k*  criticnm  (Die  Webmmcke),  and  it*  unique  ideological  poll^  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extracts  from  criticttins: 

**We  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  betng  truly  an  ndiievement  which 
we  (mly  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreanu  and  of  which  we  only  aee  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.”  (Voz  del  Dfa,  Montevideo) 

”We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticising  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  different  nature.” 

(SiklwestfunkAJKW,  Baden-Baden) 

”For  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  toiiL”  (Radio  Wien) 
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